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THE GOSPEL OF ST MATTHEW. 


THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 
(Matt. x. 5—42; Mar. vi. 8—11; Lu. ix. 3—5.) 


This longer discourse is indicated to us by St Matthew in the 
most literal and decisive manner as spoken in its integrity on 
one distinctive occasion (let ch. x. 1, 5, be read in connexion 
with ch. xi. 1). All, therefore, that has already been said in 
connexion with the Sermon on the Mount, may also be used 
here in refutation of that strange and wilful opinion which 
imputes to the Evangelist an elaboration into one discourse of 
many sayings uttered at many various times. This opinion is 
grounded strangely enough upon opposite reasons: sometimes 
upon the lack of connexion in the whole, and sometimes, on the 
contrary, on its far-reaching comprehensiveness, which too per- 
fectly embraces all futurity to be consistent with the occasion of 
its utterance. This latter acknowledgment and supposition 1s, 
assuredly, the only true one: but the conclusion drawn from it 
is on that account all the more false. He who is capable of 
discerning in this chapter a collection of loosely-bound and inhar- 
monious fragments, has not yet understood it aright, as our 
exposition, it is hoped, will show. But he who shall be capable 
of feeling and marking the deep-founded unity of the discourse, 
which proceeds in its organic structure from the immediate pre- 
sent to the most distant futurity, from the concrete contemplation 
of relations near at hand to the widest view of all relations, must 
also and necessarily be driven to the conclusion that only the 


Lord Himself could have constructed and given us such a whole. 
VOL. Il. A 
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Would it not have been far more unnatural and wonderful, that 
an humble and reverent minister of Christ’s word, in his record 
of that word should have formed such a profoundly systematic 
discourse out of scattered utterances, than that the Lord Him- 
self in the wisdom of His Spirit should have spoken it? Yea, 
we boldly affirm, resting upon the continually recurring analo- 
gies of our Lord's, whether lesser or longer discourses, that on 
this mission of the twelve He would not and could not have 
spoken otherwise than we read in St Matthew. It was impossible 
but that he should, at the critical and sionificant commencing 
points in His history, look forward to the futurity which would 
grow out of them: He could not fail to mark and to seize in all 
things which transpired within the sphere of His earthly life, the 
germs and prophetical types which were wrapped up within 
them. ‘This we have distinctly seen in what we called especially 
and distinctively His “ First Words.” Now such a First Word 
wehavehere. He is sending His Apostles for the first time, and 
how could He otherwise than behold in them His future ambas- 
sadors to the world? The most cautious view of this restricted, 
preliminary proof-mission through the cities of Israel (as the 
Lord Himself declares it), cannot but attribute to Him the con- 
templation of the future and more distinctive career of these 
same Apostles, involving far more solemn and grander interests, 
the form and procedure of His kingdom to the end, the position 
and work of all His ambassadors and followers in general. No- 
thing could in effect be more natural than this. Let it not be 
said, that though these might have been the secret thoughts of 
our Lord in connexion with this mission, it would have answered 
no end to utter them beyond the necessity of the occasion, and 
the ability of His hearers to understand. This would be to mis- 
understand utterly the essential nature of all our Lord’s discourse, 
which always and throughout, even where it does not so plainly 
declare itself as here, must havea prophetical character. W hat- 
ever He spoke from time to time, He spoke for futurity even to 
its final end, yea, even to eternity itself. This will become 
manifest when once all the unwritten sayings of the Word made 
flesh (not one of which could fall to the ground, be utterly for- 
gotten or lost) shall be disclosed and recovered, in their influence 
for mercy or for judgment : and to the believing apprehension it 
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is already manifest in those words which declare themselves to 
have been spoken with reference to that future time when the 
Spirit in forming the Scripture, should bring them to the 
Apostles’ remembrance in order to illustrate them to their minds. 

Thus the Lord is here speaking to His Apostles great words, 
far-reaching in their meaning ; and He speaks them prophetically, 
just as His Spirit had formerly spoken in the Prophets. The 
progress of His internal contemplation assumes here as every- 
where the form of a perspective view. ‘The present and the 
immediate are to Him the type of the more remote. In sending 
forth these, He contemplates all later missions of these Apostles 
and their successors. ‘The words which He now speaks to the 
Twelve in such a manner that their literal meaning can only 
apply to their present object, contain, in their spiritual meaning, 
truths applicable to their whole future Apostolical course. But 
from this typical starting-point the thoughts and their expression 
rise more loftily and more freely into words, which they scarcely 
understand at the time, much less use and follow out, but which 
must at least have awakened within them the consciousness 
of extended developments to spring from them, and which are 
given to them now in order that the Spirit in His time may recall 
and interpret them to their minds. 

The discourse evidently falls into three main masses, the limits 
of each of which are marked out by a concluding sentence, and a 
commencement anew new taken. The Lord first speaks literally 
and especially concerning this first mission and preaching, which 
may be almost regarded as similar to the commission and stand- 
ing-point of John the Baptist (ver. 7)—save that John performed 
no miracles, did not travel up and down, could not already 
preach the peace of the opened kingdom of heaven to the poor. 
This section, which pursues its way through simple directions 
having no reference beyond the present occasion, finds its 
most solemn conclusion in ver. 15, where finished unbelief reject- 
ing their words, is pointed to the final gudgment. In ver. 16, a 
new section begins, with an almost abrupt declaration, which 
would unexpectedly reply to the question which the Apostles 
might ask themselves—does this then close all? Behold, L send 
you! that is, reduced to plainer words, and expounded ;—I shall 
send you once again, and amid conditions of much greater seve- 
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rity: even full into the midst of contradiction and persecution 
The expression, “ send,” corresponding to their name of Apostles, 
now first occurs in His discourse, and it indicates that now first 
their full office is referred to, that great mission for which the 
present one is but a typical and preparatory trial. This section 
consequently embraces the Apostolical period: the view extends 
to men generally, and the transition in their preaching from 
rejecting Israel to the Gentiles is plainly indicated (vers. 17, 18). 
Now, first comes forward the promise of the Spirit, and with 
intimation of persecutions (as in Jno. xv. 263; xvi. 4); in ver. 
22, the meaning is strictly the same as afterwards, in Matt. 
xxiv. 9—13 5; and ver. 23 concludes with a catastrophe to pre- 
cede the judgment, which, according to this connexion, can be 
only the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet not exclusively so, but 
this “coming of the Son of Man,” as it is a type of a future and 
proper advent, so was also itself typified in His coming, in im- 
mediately following whither His disciples were sent before. The 
prophetically-perspective contemplation beholds the progress of 
events as they actually are in themselves, in all their internal 
significance and entireness: in the periods which are formed by 
great epochs of development, the earlier covers and fore-shadows 
the later, not, however, that the Spirit arbitrarily makes it a type, 
but because it already includes the latter in itself as a germ. 
Consequently as the instructions (vers. 5—15), in the prophetical 
sense of their literal meaning have an application to the more 
distinctive apostolical career ; so does the apostolical instruction 
(vers. 16—23,) find its application to all the followers of the 
Apostles, to all to whom the Lord may ever say, I send you; 
being this the immediately authentic Misstonary-Instruction for 
all ages, disclosing its deeper meaning as centuries, and their 
varied experience, roll on. | 

This now comes forward into significant prominence in the 
third part of the discourse, the part which is developed with most 
completeness. he Lord’s glance passes from the Apostles to 
the disciples generally, who were to be the salt and the light of 
the world, ambassadors and witnesses to men of the kingdom of 
God, as inthe Sermon on the Mount. As this section began, 
generally, in the third person (“the disciple,” ver. 24), so it only 
returns once to the style of address to the Apostles (vers. 26—31) 
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then proceeding to the end with declarations quite general (with 
the exception of vers. 34 and 40, where, however, the Apostles 
as such are not referred to alone) :—whosoever shall confess me, 
—he that loveth father or mother—he that findeth, &c. Here 
the persecuted condition which had been predicated of the 
apostolical period, is predicted as the permanent condition of His 
Church until the distribution of final rewards which is seen 
in the far perspective. The continuous process and final issue 
of Christ’s great interest is predicted as through warfare to victory; 
His kingdom is fore-announced as to all His subjects a Kingdom 
of the Cross before the immeasurable rewards of glory are 
revealed. Such isthe true disposition of this discourse, exhibit- 
ing its compact harmony, and progression of meaning: and it so 
entirely asserts its own unity, that even Olshausen in his expo- 
sition of this conglomeration of fragments in St Matthew, as he 
thinks it, involuntarily forgets his own opinion, and writes, as 
for example on vers. 38—41, as if the Lord himself were speak- 
ing, and as if the “ Redeemer himself were closing ” a discourse 
with his own impressive conclusion. 

If we look at the arrangement a little more in detail, we find 
that the first part (vers. 5—15) falls into a threefold subdivision : 
—the commission, or sending, in the first, most distinctive sense ; 
then, the equipment for it ; then directions for their conduct in the 
execution of their commission. The sending—first of all, natu- 
rally, whither? vers. 5, 6, (with which, to indicate its preliminary 
character, we have at first, whither not). Then for what pur- 
pose? ver. 7, 8. (To preach the Gospel, in the power of miracles, 
and both perfectly free). The equipment (vers. 9, 10,) is like- 
wise negative, partly.in contrast with future times, partly as 
typical of them. Finally, the directions for their conduct (vers. 
11—15), rise in their confirmatory conclusion to a far-reaching 
anticipation of the issue of the judgment, which thus forms a 
transition to the next starting-point. 

Vers. 5, 6. This limitation to Israel is not announced by St 
Luke (ch. x.) as prescribed to the Seventy ; but it is to be under- 
stood in their case, and ver. 1, intimates it plainly enough." 


1 So that Olshausen’s observation, that St Luke, as writing for Gen- 
tiles, would suppress that circumstance, 1s manifestly incorrect. 
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Only whither he himself would come, could the Lord send mes- 
sengers: apart from every other consideration, this only would 
have been befitting. For could the Messiah and the Saviour 
satisfy any man with His mere representatives? Could the true 
Shepherd hand over a lost sheep to mere servants? Thus it is 
only His coming after (and in spirit going with them) that gives 
to these missionaries the authority and ground of their commis- 
sion. What the Lord now says is in its due time solemnly re 
tracted Matt. xxviii. 19; Lu. xxiv. 47; Acts i. 8: while, for the 
Apostle to the Gentiles, the commission is simply reversed: not 
to Jerusalem, but to the Gentiles! Acts ix. 15; xxii. 18; xxvi. 
17. Not beyond Israel’s borders eds 68dv Ova, the way that 
leads to the Gentiles; in the way of the Samaritans they may 
go, which passes through the midst of Israel, but not eés TOLD, 
into no town or city of Samaria. Speaking to the Samaritans in 
the way or abroad, as in the Lord’s own example (Jno. iv.), re- 
mained uninterdicted to them! Christ Himself as the promised 
Christ was first of alla Minister of the cireumcision (Rom. xv. 8), 
and in His own mission sent only to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel, as he declares in ch. xv. 24, repeating His own words 
from ch. ix. 36, x. 6, with similar emphasis. In merciful ful- 
filment of the promised grace, to them must the gospel first be 
preached, and, in the same mercy which would prevent their 
stumbling and rejection of itself, to them alone. Hence the 
Lord remains within their borders, and only does not repel those 
Heathens who approached, and who were not repelled by the 
Jews themselves.? 

If we now ask, what is the internal spirit and meaning of 
this decree, revoked indeed in the letter, for all future sendings 


1 Although, indeed (as Braune remarks), the apostles would have 
been equally at a loss, at that time, in dealing rightly with the Samari- 
tans as in dealing with heathens—and would have, we may suppose, 
disputed with them to no purpose. 

* It is in perfect ignorance of the fundamental ideas of Scriptural 
truth, that men like Gfrérer would save the free-mindedness of Jesus 
by the assumption that only the ebionitish spirit has imposed this limi- 
tation on the Lord’s words. We cannot but observe how readily these 
people detect the roots of Christianity ina Judaism and primitive 
Christianity of their own imagining; how slow they are to seek them 
in the Old Testament. 
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forth of Apostles, the answer is near at hand. ‘The first con- 
sideration to one who is sent of the Lord must ever be, that the 
immediate sphere of his activity should be accurately prescribed 
to him, and that he should know with precision whither he must 
not go, whither also he must. The wisdom of God in sending 
forth His servants (Matt. xi. 19; Lu. xi. 49), deals ever in 
various methods and degrees as it exhibited itself in Christ, who 
chooses for Himself at first the narrowly limited, already pre- 
pared sphere of his influence ; first forms within this from among 
the susceptible and worthy the germ of. His great work, and 
afterwards provides for its furthest and utmost development. 
This is the character of the commission of His messengers also. 
There are for them also, such as may be called Samaritans and 
Gentiles, thus spiritually understood; in order that they may 
not transgress, presumptuously and rashly, the limits of their 
specific mission for the present time. Even the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, whose instructions embraced all men, was yet conscious 
of the measure of a rule, of a district distributed to him by God, 
beyond which he would not stretch himself, nor allow himself to 
wander in his zeal e’s ta duetpa. 2 Cor. x. 13, And when we 
closely examine the words in relation to those who were sent to 
Israel, we find even among the people of Israel a selection made, 
and a still narrower restriction imposed. It was enjoined upon 
them, not only for the future, but for this first mopeved Gat, that 
they should seek out the susceptible, and already prepared among 
the people: comp. ver. 11. For such are, properly speaking, the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel; (qnig my Ps. exix. 176.) 
nits RY Jer 1. 6, which involves more than merely wander- 
ing from home, comp. Matt. xviii. 12 with 14.) Scattered abroad, 
indeed, without shepherds ; abandoned each one to his own erring 
way in which, unless sought after, he must perish, and thus to all 
intents lost ; but sheep still, who suffer themselves to be found of 
the shepherd. In a certain sense all Israel is, by calling, the 
Lord’s flock ; yet in the midst of Israel there are true sheep to 
be sought out, who alone have found the shepherd wanting. The 
wolves of ver. 16, at least have not the peace of the kingdom 
offered to them: even the good shepherd distributed to them 
their “woe,” instead of “ blessed ;” though they might not hear 
His voice even in that. We think then, that the Lord here 
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in St Matthew does in reality speak of the sheep in the same 
sense as in St John’s Gospel chap. x. 26,27. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the servant is not justified in saying of 
any that they are not the lost sheep, until it is most decisively 
proved that they hear not the seeking voice. Where we are 
constrained to suppose that we have to do with such lost sheep, 
our commission is bound upon us by the great Shepherd, and is 
to be executed, as is necessarily included, in the compassionate 
spirit of that Shepherd, not in the spirit of rebuke and condemna- 
tion, not proffering the word of faith in the spirit of a keen and 
impatient alternative, but in the spirit of patient invitation and 
allurement, going after them without weariness, until the lost are 
found. 

Vers, 7, 8. ITopevdpevor 8 Knovooete—is not a tautological 
repetition of ver. 6, but has its own distinctive meaning :—pro- 
claim on the way, travelling round, going further and further, 
from one city of Israel to another, and announcing that the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand! Afterwards in ver. 11 it is presupposed 
that after some tarrying, they are always to continue their 
journey. This was the case, in the most literal sense, on their 
first mission ; but it was also, in a more extended degree, charac- 
teristic of their full apostolical office, which was thus distinguished 
from the pastoral connexion with some particular place or district. 
Apostles must ever be itinerant preachers: to found and consti- 
tute churches is their province, but not to govern them indivi- 
dually afterwards. If St Paul did remain beyond the year in 
any one place, it 1s announced as something special: we may 
assume the same with regard to the others: and their continu. 
ance in Jerusalem at the first was a specially ordered circum- 
stance.—The substance of their first preaching in the towns of 
Israel, coincides, on the whole, with that of the Baptist’s (ch. iii, 
4), and with the simple, preliminary announcement of Jesus Him- 
self (ch. iv. 17): yet it is not without significance that the pera- 
voeire 1s not found in it. For though they might not yet pro- 
claim Jesus directly as the Messiah (ch. xvi. 20), yet it was not 
jutting that the groundtone of their announcement should be the 
severe summons to repentance, but rather the evangelical, “Peace 
be unto you: the kingdom of heaven is at hand: and will come 
even to youl” (Liu. ix. 2,6; x. 9,11). The degree of percep- 
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tion and knowledge which they had then reached, had ample 
scope for exercise ; with the single restriction that they could not 
openly and publicly preach the name of Jesus. We may suppose 
that they with difficulty restrained themselves to that evangelic 
message; the confident joy of their faith was not yet strong and 
free enough to correspond with their Gospel commission, and, 
contrary to its design, they rather declined to the Baptist’s 
ground, as is intimated in Mar. vi. 12. Yet more: John in the 
wilderness had already announced the forgiveness of sins as to 
follow his baptism of repentance (Mar.i. 4; Lu. i. 3,1. 77): 
but they made the preaching of repentance predominant in the 
Gospel, which was committed to their charge, and thought they 
gave it only its due, until they better seized the design of their 
commission: repentance and forgiveness of sins! (Luke xxiv. 
47). These are now both embraced, for all time to come, in the 
“ preaching of the kingdom of God.” (Acts xxviil. 23, 31, xx. 
95): and that it is called the kingdom of heaven from the very 
beginning, forbids for ever all intermixture with the affairs of the 
kingdoms of this world. 

The additional authority to sone miracles, was needful to 
them as an authentication now at the beginning ; for who would 
have believed these fishermen and publicans without some such 
credentials? And the Lord afterwards confirmed their word 
by signs following, until this in the course of time became un- 
necessary for their successors, and the demonstration of spiritual 
power in the cures of the soul’s sickness took its place. The 
article is not in the original, but being inserted in Luther's 
translation, “heal the sick,” &c., excites a false idea, as if they 
were to heal all the sick whom they found, whereas they were 
only directed, following their Master’s example, to heal such as 
made this their desire. As it respects the “ raising of the dead,” 
we find this sentence wanting in the most ancient Manuscripts; 
it is transposed by the Vulg. and Syr. ; and is inserted, neither 
ver. 1 nor in the parallel places of St Matt. and St Luke. (Comp. 
Lu. x. 9,17). It ought certainly, according to the true grada- 
tion, to have followed as the climax upon casting out devils (comp. 
ch. xi. 5): and we hold it as a spurious importation from a 
later time, since nothing is found in the first part of the discourse 
which does not literally hold good of the first Mission, and their 
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weak faith could not then be entrusted with this greatest power.) 
The direction, in a certain sense admonitory, freely to give what 
was freely received, does not refer to the working miracles alone, 
indeed only in a lesser degree to this, for none but a Judas 
Iscariot would ever conceive the idea of being paid. It embraces 
all that they have to impart, the exercise of their power to heal 
and their preaching of the kingdom at’ once, indicating both as 
grace to be freely offered. No gift of God’s grace is to be bought 
and sold with money (Acts viii. 20), or as Tertullian says: nulla 
res Dei pretio constat. A comprehensive and most pregnant 
position, which cannot be too much laid to heart by God's 
ambassadors even to the present day ; condemning all improper 
methodical and commercial stipulations in preaching God’s grace, 
all payment that surpasses the limits of their need (ver. 10), and 
all those unbecoming perquisites which are ungracetully attached 
to the direct ministration of the word and sacraments. 

Vers. 9, 10. The disciples might have supposed, after the com- 
mand which they had received, that they must amply provide 
and equip themselves for such an enterprise ; but the Lord for- 
bids this: make no express provision for yourselves at. all, 20 
forth without any further care, even as ye now are! This is the 
general meaning of these expressions, which in their literal sense 
were adapted to this wandering mission: and St Mark and St 
Luke, even in their very brief statement, make very prominent 
this specific prohibition of all equipment for their Journey. What 
each man then had, he might take with them; but purvey no- 
thing to be taken on the way: pn etTnonoOe—St Mark pnddv 
aipwot es 6d6r, so also St Luke. Equipment for a journey 
consists of three things especially :—money, food, raiment. In 
St Matthew the first is made very emphatic, since all the three 
kinds of metallic currency are mentioned (in St Mark only yarxés, 
in.St Luke dpyvpuov for money generally) and the girdles also 


' Lange, indeed, defends the sentence by arranging the ideas thus: 
help ye the poor in life (the sick) even unto raising them from the dead ; 
the impure even unto driving devils out of them! But our main point 
is that here, at the outset of His instructions, as is proved by the sub- 
sequent part, the Lord does not only “ speak symbolically,” or with 
symbolical reference, but rather with a directly literal application of 
His words. As we could not conceive it said at ver. 1 that He gave 
them power over the dead, no more can we conceive it at ver. 8. 
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which served as Baddvrsa (Liu. x. 4). This mypa is, according 
to Suidas, Onxn trav adptov, hence the two other Evangelists 
mention also bread. The trrodnwata of St Matt. (not as op- 
posed, according to Lange, to “ hard travelling-boots”) are mani- 
festly a second pair provided for change, in the same manner as 
the two coats. (Compare St Mark, which explains Lu. XX. 
35). Finally, the anticlimax descends to the minutest par- 
ticular : he who does not possess one, is not to provide himself a 
staff by purchase (for all in St Matt. hangs on the «ricec6e). 
Thus St Mark and St Matthew are beautifully and simply at 
one in this, as also in respect to the shoes. Many incorrectly 
think here (¢.g., Sepp and Roos, relying on extensively circulated 
information) of a difference between the staff for defence and the 
staff for leaning on; and even (as Grotius) of a second staff not 
to be provided; as in the case of the coats and shoes; but who 
ever takes with him a supernumerary staff? The reading 
paBdovs in St Matt. and St Luke is a gloss which has taken its 
rise from this misunderstanding, which not entering into the 
simple idea of the expression, would do away with the apparent 
contradiction to St Mark. ‘Their harmony lies in this, as has 
been recently rightly said, that the stag’ touches the extreme 
limit of what was really necessary to be taken with them and 
therefore procured: not even this must be bought if it were not 
possessed already, which is the same thing as St Mark’s taking 
it, if it were. 

But this prohibition of all provision is, if narrowly examined, 
itself a glorious equipment; for He who thus forbids, thereby 
permits and commands them to expect in faith what they need ; 
and to be fully assured beforehand of that which they afterwards 
(Lu. xxii. 35) were constrained to confess : That they should lack 
nothing. The Lord expressly makes prominent the foundation 
of promise in this prohibition :—for the workman is worthy of 
his meat! The word labourer looks back to ch. ix. 87: the Lord 
of the harvest, will not permit the labourers whom he sends, to 
hunger. It is, first of all, a common proverd, which the Lord, 
as His wont is, dignifies and raises to its highest meaning; but 


1 We leave it altogether undecided whether (according to Lange) 
St Mark aimed beforehand to remove a misunderstanding which was 
likely to arise from the literal apprehension of the original expression. 
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then it is also a word of Scripture, as St Paul cites it, 1 Tim. v. 
18, scarcely meaning by his » ypady, the Lord’s own words, but 
referring generally, as he is speaking of reward, to Deut. xxiv. 
14,15; comp. Jas. v. 4. On another occasion our Lord also 
uses the expression hire or reward, (Lu. x. 7); in substituting 
meat here for hire, He has (Num. xviii. 31) in his view, where 
the reward of the Levites’ service is that they obtain what to 
eat; and St Paul (1 Cor. ix. 13, 14) appeals to the agreement 
between the Old Testament right, with the words spoken by 
Christ to His apostles. The workman shall receive Ais meat :-— 
that which is needful and convenient to him, in order to his 
working, but nothing more: that is hire and yet no hire. He 
who does not work, may not eat: but he who does not eat, can- 
not work. The Lord will charge Himself with the care of this 
when extraordinary missions are concerned, and it is His engage- 
ment to provide this hire for those whom he sends: and through 
human means where these may suffice. Consequently it is a 
narrow perversion, and mere fanaticism of the letter, with which 
the Spirit has nothing to do, to impose upon preachers to Chris- 
tian congregations or missionaries among the heathen, the literal 
obedience to these prescriptions of our Lord! Our Lord never 
afterwards imposed it upon his Apostles in its literal sense, as He 
Himself explains it in Lu. xxii. 36. See 2 Cor. xi. 8; 3 Jno. 
o—8. Even the Gossner missionaries have humbled themselves 
from their proud humility, and been constrained in their reoula- 
tions to admit of the needfu! contributions of Christian brotherly- 
kindness : indeed they scarcely refused even formerly the guineas 
offered them in London, because they might carry no money in 
their scrip, and probably many a one set out from Berlin with his 
mjpa packed with more than a single yetév. “ For needful use 
Christ Himself had money, bag, and bread-baskets too” says 
Luther, The spirit and meaning of this first typical mission and 
its accompanying instructions, as it was intended to be ever 
developed in the Church, is no other than what the great and 
disinterested Apostle teaches us in 1 Cor. ix. It tells us ever 
that flesh must not be our arm, that we must not put our confi- 


} As in a book, which made much stir in its time: Irving’s mis- 
sionary-school after apostolical institution. 
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dence in any mere external equipment and outfit ; that we must 
lean upon no other staff than that with which the Lord furnishes 
us and sends us forth: that we must restrict our necessities to 
the utmost, and as disentangled and free as may be, go on our 
pilgrim and witness way. Thus, indeed, it does teach us that 
there should be no rich livings in the Church for any man, no 
high salaries, no gentleman-outfit in heathen lands, but—the 
workman is worthy of his meat, and there it ends. What in these 
first Missionary instructions is to be retained for all times and for 
all altered circumstances, the Spirit, who giveth ears to hear the 
true meaning of Christ, will teach: and from him may it be 
Jearned by all preachers, and bishops, and messengers to the 
heathen, and Missionary committees ! 

Vers. 11, 15. These further directions for their conduct in their 
preaching office, especially for Apostles or travelling evangelists 
with a special call, contain prescriptions as well for the commence- 
ment as for the issue of the testimony which they are to bear for 
the kingdom of God. For the commencement: go ye—to whom ? 
As far as ye know and can perceive, first of all always to the 
d&vot, among whom the Lord has already been preparing your 
way! and how? with disinterested perseverance, avoiding all 
abrupt change, and restless wandering about from place to place ! 
Finally, and this is the main point, with what? What have you 
to carry and to offer? Peace, in all the benevolence of the 
sinner-greeting mercy and love of God. The éssue of this offer 
will be, even among those whom ye thought to be susceptible, 
that some will accept your peace and some will not. In this 
separation of character let it be your consolation, that the unbelief 
of the hearer shall do no harm to the true preacher: but let 
your action be, when the decision is final against you, to shake 
off the dust of your feet, and leave the scorners to the full and 
interminable severity of judgment. 

Vers. 11, 12. What is here termed d£.0s, the Lord afterwards 
in Lu. x. expresses as vids efpnvys, after the well-known Hebrew 
usage of ral They who in seeking peace already have its begin- 


ning, though concealed in a sense from themselves—the teray- 
pévot for meatevew (Acts xiii. 48)—these are the sheep, who hear 
the voice, and to find out and gather together these, could be the 
only object of the Apostles’ office and testimony. These may be 
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found sometimes afterwards even among the scorners, and he 
who has not yet despised them, may be presumed to be capable 
of faith and willing to believe : but the regulation of the Divine 
wisdom absolutely requires that those who are perceived to be 
a&ou should be first addressed, in order that their faith may 
become a good foundation for further influence upon them. The 
question here is not of worthiness as such ; they who are thus 
designated are such as are fitted, adapted, disposed, prepared, 
fore-prepared to hear and receive these words, Enguire who in 
it are worthy! What a difficult problem ; one which, as the 
Lord presently presupposes, we never can resolve with perfect 
certainty: yet should we essay it, and sometimes it may fortu- 
nately happen that we can discover even from the world itself, 
who are the children of peace concealed among them. The 
prudent selection here commanded is the other sjde of the same 
precept which in chap. vii. 6 recommends the witholding the holy 
things from the dogs and the swine. The abiding there till they 
go thence, that is, the seeking no other lodging,! was then 
literally prescribed to the disciples in opposition to the running 
about from place to place of the Jewish proselyte makers; and 
that for many reasons—not to awaken the suspicion that they 
thought their entertainment not good enough—to teach them the 
necessity of disinterestedly so acting as never to leave their work 
half done, and think it accomplished when it is only begun— 
and to guard against their too quickly giving up those whom they 
have once addressed, as if they had not spoken to the right. In 
its spiritual meaning this direction opposes itself to all TONUT pary- 
poouvn, which begins in many places at once, holding out no- 
where: exhorts at the same time to quietness and as much 
collectedness as may be in the midst of their moving onwards with 
the Gospel: and condemns and forbids all suspicious changes of 
office and station among the servants of the Lord. It says : 
Abide till ye go thence, as ye were sent / 

Salute the house, into which ye come: and what does that 
mean here? In Lu. x. 4, it is forbidden to salute any man by 
the way, that is, with such kind of empty greeting as would cause 
delay and do no good, but the case now is quite different. So 


1 The prohibition to accept engagements (as we read in Sepp) is not 
to be thought of, 
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presently afterwards St Luke (ver. 5.)teaches what kind of greeting 
the Lord intends, just as St Matthew in the next verse indicates 
by the coming of % e¢pyvn tua upon it: st aby or od 
was the Israelite’s greeting, and this comprehensive and beauti- 
ful expression must be a reality on the lips of the messengers of 
the kingdom. They are messengers of peace, they bring with 
them and they publish peace; they would fain be to all, who 
receive their greeting, helpers of their eternal peace and perfect 
joy. For where, as among the Greeks, the salutation was yat- 
pew, this word also becomes a reality in their mouth (Jas.1. 1; 
Acts xv. 28); they adopt every good custom which might be a 
fit medium to express the benevolent, condescending love of 
God addressing itself to man. They wish good day, or good 
morrow with full sincerity whithersoever they come, and with 
heartfelt humiliation uncover their head, according to custom, 
yea bend it more profoundly than others do, when their lowliness 
is understood. A servant of the Lord is truly courteous, for he 
has learned to be so in the high court of his king. When he has to 
beg, as the disciples then had, reception and entertainment, for 
his Lord’s sake, He gives beforehand superabundant compensa- 
tion out of the riches of the heavenly treasure which he has to 
offer. This word of our Lord condemns all that impropriety 
which would obtrude itself upon any man’s house, without an 
amiable attention to laudable customs; all that official severity 
which, contradicting humility and love, so often repels the 
people; all that premature rigour of condemnation which has not 
paved its own way by gentleness and love. And it is here that 
we discern the stamp of the new, and gentle spirit of Christ. 
A prophet of the Old Testament, or the preacher in the wilder-— 
ness, discharges at once his unqualified petavoetre over all heads 
and against all hearts ; but a New Testament evangelist begins 
as arule (for no rule is without an exception!) in a different 
spirit. His whole introduction and exhibition of himself, and 
not merely the first words of his lips, should express the greeting 
of peace, so that wherever he goes, and as far as in him lis, his 
feet may be hailed as beautiful. (Isa. li, 7.) This is the 
spiritual and internal meaning of this direction, which, as it was 
given to the Apostles at their preliminary mission, indicated 
that their commission bore the relation of an introductory, pre- 
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paratory greeting, to thesubsequent pabyredvew and SiSaoxeup (ch. 
xxvill. 19, 20). But it further teaches us in every age that this 
latter also, should always be entered upon and conducted, after 
the way has been paved by the introduction of the greeting of 
peace. 

Vers. 13, 14. House is in this place,as in the former verse, 
equivalent to family, or the occupiers of the house. (Jno. iy. 
933 1 Cor. xvi. 15; Phil. iy. 22.) That the Lord, after having 
spoken in ver. 11 of an individual ris &£0s, should now enlarge 
the idea to embrace the whole house, is important as hinting to 
us that whenever it is possible we should embrace men in their 
family relations, and make it our object to convert not only souls, 
but families, to Christ; even as the Apostles did from the day 
of Pentecost onwards. (Acts ii, 39). The Lord speaks of the 
house as worthy, and thus comprises those who belong to it in 
one person at the beginning: although afterwards in the decid- 
ing progress and result, He could speak the very different words 
of vers, 21, 35, 86. If it be not worthy—for ye will ofttimes 
mistake, and bring your greetings of peace to those who are not 
children of peace—then the error of your love, which is always 
far better than its too mistrustful suspicion and hesitation, will 
do you no harm, for the peace which they reject, ye shall retain. 
The Lord does not merely promise this, as the German runs, but 
the words é\@éra and émeatpagyto are imperatives which Say: 
so regulate your conduct that both may take place! Let it be 
in your lips sincere and earnest, that he who will understand and 
accept it, may indeed find that peace: take heed, also, that ye 
do not trespass against the unworthy, but may be able, with a 
pure and unsullied conscience, to take back the peace again. 
This prophecy, that such contradiction would happen to them, 
conducts, at the close of the first division of the discourse, to 
the second period of the apostolical labour ; and hence we learn 
that in that period the apostles literally did what the Lord here 
prescribes for such a contingency (Acts xiii. 51; xviii. 6), and 
Paul himself indeed likewise ; so that, as is presupposed in 1 Cor. 
ix. 14, this ordinance of our Lord to his fellow apostles was 
known also to him. In those narratives we find, at the same 
time, a plain answer to the question, so difficult ordinarily in 
special circumstances to be decided, as to when it is permitted us 
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to give up unbelievers, and, pure from their blood, to leave them 
and go on. n © +4 

In this preliminary and greeting journey, the matter might 
be more easily and more quickly decided. The Lord says, In 
case any shall not receive you, nor even hear your friendly greet- 
ing (which presupposes that the object of their mission was 
generally known in Israel), depart out of that house, or, if all the 
houses did the same, out of that city entirely, and shake off the dust 
of your feet! This is a symbolical action of the sternest testumony 
(Mar. vi. 11; Lu. ix. 5), a sign, that must have its significant 
meaning. First of all, it is obvious that it declares—we take 
nothing from you, break off all fellowship with you, as Luke x. 
11 explains it. That would give it to be understood: see, we 
have desired nothing that was yours (though only dust), we have 
not sought yours, but you! 2 Cor. xii. 14. And this meaning 
we may not entirely exclude. But in the heart of this testimony 
there lies, as ver. 15 shews us, the further consideration that they, 
taking back their peace, renounce all participation in the guié of 
the contemners, and leave with them that guilt instead of their 
peace :—we will not be partakers of your judgment, we have 
done our part to you, and can leave you with pure hands. Thus 
we find the explanation Acts xviii. 6. Many have compared the 
symbolical denunciation of judgment in Nehem. v. 13, to which 
the shaking of the raiment in the Acts seems to refer; but that 
is quite another case, since Luke x. 11 indicates quite decisively 
a renunciation of fellowship, and their leaving the guilt behind 
them for judgment as the fundamental idea in this passage. 
(In 1 Kings ii. 5, the guilt of blood is regarded as attached to the 
shoes on the feet). If, as it is at least probable, since the Lord 
could have only referred so simply to a well-known custom, it was 
the practice of the pharisaical and bigoted Jews to shake off the 
dust of their feet when they come out of heathen countries, the 
Lord’scommandment receives a new meaning, of most distinctive 
and significant force :—those who put from them your tidings 
of the kingdom of heaven, belong no more to the house of Israel 
(ver. 6), but they are no betterthan heathens. This admirably 
suits the transition to the following division of the discourse, 


which announces the publication of the Gospel to the Gentiles 
VOL, IT. B 
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through the Jews’ rejection of it and persecution; even as it 
suits the more immediate transition to the following verse. 

Ver. 15. The first “ verily I say unto you” in this discourse, 
which forms the first concluding period, in order to pave the 
way for the prophecy of the future application which it will find 
in Israel, points far forward even to the day of judgment! For 
the suépa Kpicews (especially with éxelvy Lu. x. 12) is evidently, 
even without écydrn, the last day (comp. Matt. vil. 22). It can be 
only at that day that a judgment yet awaits the inhabitants of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, long since dead in their sins, which would 
be more tolerable than that of unbelieving Israel. (Think on 
ch. viii. 11, 12). The more detailed exposition of this preg- 
nant expression we reserve for ch. xi. 22—24, where it recurs with 
twofold emphasis, and is established on its grounds. We now 
only remark that the design here is not to say, that all who then 
rejected the first message of the Apostles would incur thereby an 
irreparable and fearful condemnation, but that prophetically 
threatening He contemplates in the beginnings of unbelief’ its 
consummation, without cutting off the possibility of subsequent 
conversion and mercy in any particular case. Yet were those 
instances probably very rare, in which a house or a city (not to 
say a soul) which would not listen to the first tidings of the 
kingdom of heaven brought to them by the disciples, afterwards 
received the Gospel as preached by the Holy Ghost. For we 
must consider that this Israel is the people prepared by God, 
through long ages, for faith, and that since the appearance of 
John the Baptist, the testimony uttered amidst this people, had 
been confirmed by an ever-strengthening evidence of its Divine 
truth: consequently, this unbelief, which had its root in a here- 
ditary obduracy, could only end generally, and as a rule, in entire 
hardness of heart. It is only over Israel that the Lord com- 
mands the dust to be shaken off, and this may have its valid 
application again in Christendom :! thus to act in the case of the 

1 ven in an intenser degree, when the matter is viewed as Roos 
views it: ‘“ Ifthey were punished more severely than Sodom and 
Gomorrha, who, at a time when corrupt Judaism and Heathenism 
waged full war with Christianity, did not receive and hear one or two 


insignificant Apostles coming to them for the first time; what shall be 
the doom of those who have had the entire Revelation of God’s will 
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poor, blind heathen can scarcely be justifiable on the part of any 
Christian missionary. 7 

Ver. 16 very significantly marks the return of the thought 
from the first conclusion which pointed to the Day of Judgment, 
to another commencement in the words now first uttered “ J send 
you forth !” This expression speaks more openly than before, of 
a future, proper mission of those whom He has called His azroc- 
Todous. It is to this point, consequently, that that distinction 
belongs, which the Lord Himself afterwards made in Lu. xxii. 
35, 36. This mission He speaks of, from ver. 16 to ver. 23, by 
anticipation, and, indeed, in plain expressions, which in their 
letter were scarcely even preparatorily understood, and certainly 
were not yet to have a present application, so that there is an 
actual contrast between this andthe former fragment of the dis- 
course. ‘This apostolical mission, as is presupposed in the transi- 
tion from the former and is expressly stated in ver. 23, was 
desioned prominently, and first of all, for Israel, yet is there 
intimated in vers. 17, 18, a transition to a yet wider field. The 
simple relations of the first itmeration, and the seeking a recep- 
tion, and the greetings of peace, are now changed: the persecu- 
tion of those whom He sends, and the rejection of their message 
is now predicted; this, indeed, is much more than the not 
receiving, and not hearing of ver. 14. Hence we find that the 
Lord begins now with what in the first address came second: He 
speaks of their jurther conduct on their rejection, vers. 16—20, 
and then of the further issues of the interests of His Gospel and 
kingdom in Israel (vers. 21-—23.) In the directions for their 
conduct the comprehensive statement comes first (ver. 16), which 
just hints at their commission and preparation for it: and in such 
a manner that a more definite direction 1s developed from tt :—(1) 
Beware! and that too, of men (ver. 17), for ye shall by Jsrael be 
brought before the Gentiles, ver. 18. (2) But take no thought ! 
For the Spirit of your Father will speak in you, vers. 19—20. And 
what is the further and full issue of this testimony ? Contention 
in their hands for years, enjoyed both sacraments, have had multitudes 
of calls and exhortations to enter the kingdom of heaven, and yet 
remain impenitent ?’’ On the other hand there are circumstances in 
which all this loses its force, where the Gospel finds multitudes of 


people who are scarcely better than Heathen, when, as Lange describes 
it, “ only the steeple tells that Christianity is here.” 
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and hatred instead of the proffered peace, the opposition of their 
enemies against the children of peace, who have accepted it, vers. 
21—22. Nevertheless, salvation and blessedness to all who 
endure, ver. 22. Finally, a continuous and unceasing preaching 
of the Gospel, through the permitted fleeing of the persecuted 
into other cities, until there is once more aretributive catastrophe, 
through the coming of the Lord to follow His Apostles, and to 
put an end to this condition of things, ver. 23. 

Ver. 16. We now have presented to us in the most striking 
manner, two plain contrasts, which are designed to excite the 
attention to the full and far-reaching meaning of the whole pro- 
phetic discourse. The former of these is reconciled by the medi- 
ating I send you forth, and in this the latter also finds its solution. 
Both are figuratively expressed ; the former by a general human 
similitude, the latter by symbols of its own, which are taken from 
the deep symbolism of Scripture. Sheep in the midst of wolves— 
thus is expressed the position in which the sent will find them- 
selves, by an év péom which does not however stand merely for 
eis pécov. It is spoken in the Aisopic style, but it was also a 
well-known proverb among the Jews, as we see in Kcclus. xi. 
18, and the Schir haschirim rabba, c. 2 §. 14, where God thus 
speaks concerning His people among the heathen. ‘'o send the 
wolf among the sheep sounds very perilous, but here the poor 
defenceless sheep are sent, contrary to all right and propriety, 
into the midst of the wolves! and not merely to live and tarry 
among them, but even to wage a war of conquest against 
them.! The wolves are, first of all, with a glance backwards to 
the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vii. 15), the false shepherds and 
prophets of the house of Israel, whose enmity (Matt. ix. 34), shows 
us to have already begun to break out against Jesus, and would 
be ever more furiously excited against the continual Gospel 
preaching of the Lord and His Apostles. But ver. 17 intimates 
also that it is the nature of men generally as well as of the wolves 
to encounter God’s messengers with malicious hatred, and what 


1 According to Clem. Rom. ep. 2. ad. Cor. Peter here asked: what 
then, if the wolves rend the lambs? and Jesus answered :—then the 
lambs, when they are dead, will have nothing more to fear from the 
wolves! an addition the apocryphal and inharmonious character of 
which is apparent at once. 
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is the safe-conduct for so perilous a mission, what the equipment 
for so unnatural a commission, as that of sheep against the 
wolves? This is amply and superabundantly included and pro- 
mised in the single fact, that the sheep have a Shepherd, who 
sends them forth, and cannot leave or neglect them in the mis- 
sion which He imposes. He does not send them forth as wan- 
dering sheep, like those whom they are to seek out, and save 
from the fangs of the wolves (the mission is not éo the wolves 
themselves),—but as those who know well the way wherein He 
would have them go. It is here—as my sheep! for that most 
expressive, emphatic, and majestic “Ey must not be overlooked, 
which begins this new section. In the preceding, the Lord’s 
“I” only occurred at the close, (ver. 15), in the Api réyo 
ipiv, but from this point onwards, we find the terms “ I—for 
my sake—for my name’s sake—Il say unto you—whosvever shall 
confess me—I am come &c.,” in increasing abundance to the end, 
recurring just three and twenty times. He sends His disciples 
even as He is sent by the Father: thus at last ver. 40. falls back 
into, and coincides with, ver. 16. 

With an odv, which is derived from the critical cdo’, and car- 
ries full conviction with it, prudence is first of all recommended 
to them; they must consider well in every emergency which 
requires it. Does the sheep put any trust in the wolf? Then 
the Apostles should not. merely take care of themselves like 
simple sheep ordinarily, but actually unite the cunning of the 
most cunning animal in nature, the serpent, with their own 
simple nature as sheep. We find dpovywos in Gen. ili, as the 
Greek of py yy, and certainly the Lord points back to that 
fundamental passage for the signification of the serpent. They 
have to do, in a world which is full of wolves, essentially with 
that one Being, who is once called the wolf (Jno. x. 12), preemi- 
nently; with that one Enemy, who is spoken of afterwards in 
ver. 88.3 with serpents and scorpions and all the power of the 
old serpent, Lu. x. 19. The great point then is, to see through 
the cunning of the enemy, to set cunning against cunning; 
certainly to be at least as wise as the serpents. Yet not simply so, 
for they would then be like the wicked, and could not overcome 
them; therefore is the other most wonderfully and strikingly 
connected with it, which makes a counterbalanced preponderance, 
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and ondets them wiser unto victory. What words are these, 
which could express the deepest truth and wisdom by a conjunc- 
tion of images apparently contradictory, but which by that very 
fact awaken and stimulate the thought to understand them! Who 
could forget a saying like this, after once having heard it? Who 
could but ponder and investigate it, who holds it of any moment 
that the Lord thus spoke? First of all, they are weak, defence- 
less sheep as He sends them forth : ies He will have them, and 
make them wise as serpents—no sooner are they considered such, 
than He will have them also be as doves ! and what means this? 
The tertium comparationis dxépasor has been much inspected, 
though often not with that single eye which alone can see the 
éruith 3 in the Scripture. It has iheen expounded, through a mis- 
apprehension of the gloss of Lustath.ad Homer. pa twa Kepallov 
1.€. PrAaTTwY, therefore innocens (Isa. xxvii. 4. Fury is not in 
me, b Th rian): And even—a view into which the great 
Bengel bs been misled—képas has been imagined to be the root, 
as if it meant unhorned, without defensive weapons, which, now: 
ever would be cioneeae (A marvellous idea, that the doves 
have no horns!) But defencelessness has been already hinted 
in the word sheep, and surely is not merely repeated. The anti- 
thesis to ¢povyzos not only permits, but requires that we inter- 
pret it, as it has been beautifully and perfectly expressed in the 
German Bible, “simple or single ;” though Luther's “ without 
guile” is not incorrect, if it is well understood that it only takes 
away from the dpovipos all wicked Sédos (Jno. i. 48). As sheep 
are opposed to wolves, so are doves and serpents, so semplicity 
and cunning, It seems a necessity, therefore, arising out of the 
very spirit and nature of the words, that we thus translate, even 
at the expense of a very obscure daa& Aeydpevov. Certainly 
aKepatos is quite equivalent to aKEPATTOS, both being from 
Kepavvust, and, therefore, unmixed; in the moral sense pure 
from all fnalice: without anger and hatred, without any such 
malevolent cunning as finds its issue in injurious conduct, (and 
what there is of truth in the gloss of Eustathius ju) twa xepat- 
fwy is to be regarded as no more than a consequence of this). 
Hesych. xa@apov, dxaxov-—Eustath. drdobs arpatOvpos—as also 
Ktym. Magn. and Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 922 cf. Pheeniss. 950, 
have amAovs. The dove is not merely defenceless, but innocent, 
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it knows nothing but that it is only a simple dove, which timidly 
flies away, and has resources neither for attack nor defence. And 
as in the reality, which alone could serve the purpose of: the 
figure, this attribute of the dove becomes mere folly (see Hos. vii. 
11, where Ephraim 1s ab mss TID “13499), the Lord qualifies 
this simple innocence by blending with it the serpent-wisdom, 
just as He redeems the false, evil, devilish element in the ser- 
pent’s cunning by the simplicity of the dove! Taking both in 
their proper sense, the true wisdom of divine love is the result, 
in which the dove, however, (the spirit of God, afterwards ver. 20) 
remains superior to the old serpent. The article which is em- 
ployed in the second simile—the serpents, the doves—points 
attention to the profound significance of these deeply stamped 
types from animal nature. And now let Rom. xvi. be compared, 
where in ver. 18 we find first the &«axos who are liable to be 
deceived by fair speeches, because they are only such ; and then 
in ver. 19, in the same sense as our Lord, the dxepasos eis TO 
xaxov who do not neglect to be cool eis To aya0ov; further, 
also, Phil. ii. 15, and 2 Cor. i. 12, as essential parallels. 

But what a marvellous and is this, which requires the union 
of the wisdom of the serpent with the simplicity of the dove ! 
This is easily commanded, may we say, but only pursued and 
attained with great difficulty. Difficult, indeed, it is, and re- 
quiring long practice: but He who requires it bestows it also: 
He alone who, in sending His servants forth, equips them for 
their mission. If thou wouldst see the wonderful union in its 
perfect exhibition, contemplate Himself; give thyself up to be 
sent by Him with an ever new commission, and let His spirit 
and mind be thine; so will He make thee what He requires thee 
to be; He will give thee wisdom as the instrument to neutralise 
and exhaust the cunning of Satan, and simplicity in thy aim in 
the love and peace of God, that simplicity which is a sound and 
single eye, penetrating without any mixture of folly the depths 
of the world’s and man’s corruption, with a pure and honest 
heart overcoming everywhere evil by good; “ so that thy wis- 


1 The being wise as serpents (not guilty in their cunning’) is some- 
thing very different from being cunning as Satan (which might never 
be spoken of)—see upon this Daub in Judas Ischarioth i,179—181. 
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dom shall never degenerate into cunning, nor thy simplicity into 
ignorance or imprudence.” 

It is true, indeed, in one point of view, as Rothe says in his Ethik 
(iil. 345) that “the true wisdom is the simplicity of the dove.” 
Yet has the Lord, on the other hand, conjoined them by and, 
and even placed the wisdom of the serpent first. Rothe himself 
acknowledges this as almost the most difficult of our Lord’s 
requirements, modifies afterwards his former expression, and 
reproduces it in another form, that for us (who are never perfect 
in full and pure simplicity) the one must ever be the corrective 
and complementary test of the other :—the true simplicity of the 
dove can never be, and may never be, without the wisdom of the 
serpent. 

We have evidently in the following verses both these distri- 
buted :—beware of men, in whom the serpent fights against you, 
with the wisdom of the serpent—but take no thought, speak 
what the spirit of your Father speaketh in you, with dove-like 
simplicity. Prudently taking heed, assuredly, but yet without 
care: thus the latter has the emphasis, so that we might say 
with Braune, “if there be any failure, let it be in the wisdom.” 
It is presupposed, however, that there need be no failure, even 
in this—On their first mission the disciples found but little 
occasion for this equipment ; (although the Lord afterwards, Lu. 
x. 5, 4, in sending the seventy, repeats, not indeed the word 
concerning the serpents and doves, but that concerning the 
lambs and the wolves, in the same sense, and connecting it with 
the prohibition of purse and scrip). This time they returned to 
him unhurt without having been brought before the judgment 
or scourged,’ but it will be far otherwise in the future, and our 
Lord gives them to know this beforehand, that when it shall 
come to pass, and Himself is removed from them, they may 
ponder His words. Jno. xvi. 1—4. 

Vers. 17, 18. We have already discerned the significant con- 
nexion of this warning and prophecy with the whole discourse, 
This taking heed of men, even among God’s chosen Israel 3 not 
merely of the open or concealed wolves (poaéyere as in ch. vii, 


1 Scarcely might King Herod have had an Apostle seized and 
brought before him, as Braune holds it at least possible. 
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15), but of the human spirit and nature generally, in its contra- 
diction and enmity, is just what had been spoken of as the wis- 
dom of the serpent. The true theology teaches that all men are 
corrupt. God’s last and perfect exhibition of grace to Israel, 
the consummation of all His preparatory dealings, has made it 
manifest, alas, that the Israelites also are only men, like the Gen- 
tiles themselves! This expression already leads the way to the 
afterwards definitely announced transition of the Gospel message 
to the Heathen: and it also brings out the great truth, which, 
though not precisely exhibited at first in the case of Cornelius, 
has yet on the whole been universally attested, that Israel itself, 
in rejecting the Word, has turned it to the Gentiles ;—even as it 
was at the very beginning prophecied by Moses, (Deut xxxil. 
21), with a yet more distant glance at the final re-action of the 
conversion of the heathen upon the Jews themselves. The Lord 
repeats in Matt, xxiii. 34, xxiv. 9, and especially almost word 
for word in Mark xiii. 9, &c., that which he now intimates to 
the Apostles for the first time, as awaiting them in the future ;— 
compare especially St Mark’s tenth verse interposed as a further 
explanation for our use. The delivering up to the ovvédpra, or 
councils (comp. on ch. v. 22), refers rather to the ordinary judi- 
cial process of the magistracy: but the scourging in the syna- 
gogues indicates the excited, irregular and tumultuous rage of 
the people as the impelling cause, and Acts xxu. 19 is a voucher 
that this generally was their lot? Finally, before sjyepovas 
(Proconsuls, Proprietors, Procurators), and even Sacvdels (as 
happened to St Paul in the Acts, and in Rome, for the Roman 
Ceesars, it is well known, were often called Paccreis). This is, on 
on the one hand, a prophecy of persecution even unto death, 
which the Jews could only compass by delivering them over to the 
Gentile authorities; and, on the other hand, an anticipation of 
the rising greatness of His kingdom which should continue to 


1 “ Sirach’s counsel is very good—take heed of thy friends! (Keclus. 
vi. 13). But the warning of the Gospel goes yet beyond that : Hpocéxere 
amo Tav avOporev.”’ Hamann. | 

2 Thus the explanation of the cvvayeyai which Grotius has sought in 
judicial assemblies, is useless and incorrect. Lange, however, comes 
nearer, ‘now in the form of solemn ceremonial, judicial assemblies, now 
in the shape of zealot tumults’’—only this latter is too strongly ex- 
pressed. 
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develop notwithstanding all such opposition. Deeply significant 
is the antithesis, lowly in its grandeur, between the princes and 
kings of this world and that “For my sake” which He now 
utters, and which would remind the disciples of ch. v.11. He 
Himself, who thus speaks, will stand before the judgment seat 
and the council, before Herod and Pilate, though He does not 
openly say so: and thus shall it be also with His ambassa- 
dors after Him. Their history is silent upon the fulfilment of 
these words in a multitude of special instances. Eis peap- 
zuptov has a double meaning, according as it is referred to 
autois, the Israelites, or to rots €Oveow. To the rejecting 
accusers and persecutors it is a testimony for their own condem- 
nation, for a manifestation of their guilt and enmity to the truth 
(as Lu. ix. 5). To the Gentiles, who thus hear the word, it will 
be a testimony, which will be instrumental in winning then con- 
viction and believing acceptance, when in progress of time the 
accused (as follows in vers. 19, 20) shall thus boldly and expli- 
citly maintain their embassage, and declare their mission. In 
the later discourse, (ch. xxiv.), eis papttpsov takes a wider range, 
and intimates the unbelief of the great mass of the Gentiles also. 
Therefore the twofold result of their testimony is blended into 
one, in order to teach the Apostles what their office would be in 
all circumstances :—to testify before every man, whether before 
kings in judgment halls, or the Gentiles generally. To hold 
fast this aim with pertinacious steadfastness is the simplicity of 
the dove, which knows of nothing but the truth: and this direc- 
tion to hold fast, under all emergencies, their testémony, a direc- 
tion which is all the stronger because given in the form of an 
indirect supposition, serves as a point of transition to what 
follows. 

Vers. 19, 20. We naturally care more about the how than 
about the what; and in the injunction to act with the wisdom of 
serpents there is included a recommendation of such a careful, 
thoughtful, discreet management of the how of our testimony as 
will secure its being truly impressive and convincing. The wit- 
nesses are bound to prepare themselves, in greater and in lesser 
things, for the due discharge of their official testimony; as the 
Lord Himself teaches by these directions and warnings so ex- 
plicitly and so long before given. The essential what, or the 
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substance of their testimony, which must ever be the same and 
unchanged, the simplicity of the dove itself takes for granted: he 
who is anxious about that, and fears that he may not understand 
and utter it aright, may well fear that all is not right with him. 
Such weakness may however exist, amid the terrors of the world’s 
might: therefore the Lord says in His gracious coudescension, 70s 
4 ri, and ineludes both in 7 in His subsequent promise.’ In Lu. 
xxi. 14, 15 this is again yet more indeterminably spoken of, and 
Luther has there made the how prominent. Both must be pon- 
dered at certain times, the how and the what, only not in the 
unbelief of the fear of man, so as to border on pepyuvav, or as it 
is in Mar. xiii. 11, rpopepyuvdv and pederév, that 1s, anxiously 
meditating beforehand for the coming heavy emergency, and in 
Lu. xxi. 14 yet more plainly rpopederqv. This is as absolutely. 
forbidden to those who speak in faith and by faith are furnished 
for their speaking, as the previous provision of money had been : 
although necessarily diligent prayer for wisdom is supposed to be 
enjoined, the neglect and contempt of which would be no other 
than a vain presumption which blindly looks only at the present 
moment. The greater the necessity, the more extraordinary, 
important and unlooked for the circumstances may be, the more 
careful should be the preparation for them in humble, believing 
appeal to Him, who sends His servants, who furnishes them for 
their task, and who works in them. To us poor and infirm succes- 
sors of the Apostles it is not only conceded that we may meditate 
and even commit to memory our ordinary discourses, but it is 
made incumbent on us as a duty according to the measure of our 
infirmity: but when that which is predicted to the Apostles in orav 
Tapadidcow tpas shall befal us also, then may we too, instead 
of our usual provision, lay claim to our interest in the promise 
given to the Apostles. Tt shall be given you in that same hour, 


1 Hamann lays great stress on the precedence of the més, and says, 
“ [tis not of so much consequence, what, or how much children, and we 
then generally may know: but, of all consequence, how. It shall be 
given you first of all, and especially, how, and afterwards what ye 
should speak. This order seems to us, then, inverted : but it is certainly 
God’s own, and sanctified by His use in all His ways.” More in- 
geniously paradoxical than altogether true : for the what must ever be 
presupposed, and the how follows as the specijic what in every parti- 
cular case. 
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in which you need it! The same had in old time been said to 
Moses (Eix. iy. 12), how much more confidently may Christ’s 
disciples expect it! Given you from above, from that God who 
giveth all that which, we having received, may dispense again 
(previously in ver. 8): and it is added ti AaAnoere, in which 
oropa and codia (Liu. xxi. 15), the how and the what are in- 
cluded. The Lord so unites them because the what given from 
above brings with it in the confident utterance of the lips, the how 
also in every case (that how not being merely the words and 
their form!) ; or, in other words, out of the simplicity of the 
firmly maintained testimony, out of the pure surrender of the soul 
to the influence of the Spirit, the true wisdom as to the medium 
and form of that testimony, must necessarily flow. The promise 
of the Spirit, who should speak by the Apostles, is once more a 
critical point which looks forward to the later, and properly 
apostolical mission; for in Jno. xv. 26, 27 the same promise is 
still given as for the future. The Spirit of your Father :—for 
in this discourse, as well as in that on the Mount, and every- 
where else, the Lord can only say, your Father or My Father, 
never Our Father. The strong assurance—it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit—presupposes as its condition their full con- 
secration in faith, without care and without any mixture of their 
own independent influence. The great fundamental idea is here 
foreshadowed, which pervades the whole of the following repre- 
sentations, and especially the third part of the discourse, viz., that 
in the great conflict and contest of Christ’s followers and wit- 
nesses with the world, their individual personality vanishes, As 
in all their enemies, there is one enemy and adversary (ver. 28), 
so in the disciples generally the Lord Himself is, in their words, 
the Spirit who testifies to the world; and even in their persons for 
their office sake, their Lord, (ver. 40). 

Vers. 21, 22. He who in ver. 8 could say, Heal the sick, and 


+ We may not, however, say simply with Joh. von Miller (starting 
from the idea of our present theory): “Here is the evidence of the 
divinity of the Apostolical Epistles!” For the inspiration of Scripture 
is still, according to all Scripture itself something more than this, in its 
narrowest circle yet more unconditional than the guidance of the Holy 


Ghost in their life and discourses generally. Compare our exposition 
of Jno. xvi. 13. 
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cast out devils! will not ensure these highly endowed servants 
against impeachment, accusations, and persecution. He who 
afterwards (vers. 29, 80) assures them that not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground, or a hair from their head, without their Father’s 
knowledge and permission, yet now foretells them plainly that 
the persecution of His servants and dependants will proceed to 
the uttermost extreme; and, further, that it will be permitted of 
the Father, being His counsel and purpose that thus it should be 
with His kingdom on earth, And what is here predicted concerns 
not the Apostles and first witnesses merely as such, but all with 
them who with them believe, all who are Christ’s in common ; 
and in ver. 24, this universal application is openly expressed. 
Ye shall be hated, was already spoken in ch. v. 11 to all disciples. 
And see, further, the repetition of it as to the most distant future. 
(Matt. xxiv. 9—13; Mar. xiii. 12, 13). The curious and subtle 
investigations, as to whether this or that single expression in 
these various parallel passages, as we read them in the Gospels, 
may have slipped back from the later into the earlier discourses, 
cannot affect the question much, certainly cannot invalidate the 
truth of the representation given to us here: for it must remain 
assuredly true, that the Lord in His earlier teaching would 
more or less explicitly foretell the same things, which naturally 
were condensed into one great prophecy at the last for His 
apostles. In ver. 21, there isa threefold gradation: first the 
brother hates the brother even to death; then parents their 
children ; and, finally, which most contradicts natural ordinances, 
even children their parents. The martyrologies of the first age 
of the Church’s history give the fulfilment. “Eaavaornoovras 
probably refers to their coming forward as accusers or witnesses 
(hence not sister and mother, but brother and father), which 
follows the delivering them up, and has their death for its result: 
yet not without the general adjunct idea that they shall rise up 
in revolt against them; and therefore it is placed, where its 
exhibition would be most striking and fearful, in connection with 
the children’s delivering up their parents! Why, then, are they 
thus hated? For my name’s sake, to which ye bear witness, 
even though there be no other evil thing found in you, rather all 


1 [t was taken from the place in Micah vii. 6, afterwards in ver. 35 
more fully cited—see there the LX-X. 
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that is excellent and honourable. (Acts xxvi. 9,iv. 17.) Vir 
bonus, sed malus, quia Christianus. Wherefore, then, is this 
permitted? Luther seizes the central idea well in his translation 
—ye must be hated—for as the third part of the discourse brings 
prominently forward with detail and emphasis, the fundamental 
principle of His kingdom, that the fidelity of believers must be 
tested in conflict (vers. 32, 33, 37—39), so is it fore-announced 
preparatorily in this concluding period concerning enduring to 
the end, which recurs so emphatically in the subsequent discourses 
of our Lord. What is the end? . First of all and especially, 
though without excluding the wider significance of the typical 
word (Rev. ii. 10, 26), it is that catastrophe which comes within 
the horizon of the second part of the discourse, and is indicated 
as a “coming of the Son of man ;” and therefore the owecOas 
is the being saved from the impending judgment which should 
then burst forth; as it is also in ch. xxiv. 22. For that the 
Lord, up to this point, makes the condition of things, as it will 
be developed in Israel, the foundation of His prophecy for all 
times, we see immediately in the termination of this section, 
which leads the way to the commencement of a discourse which 
has a wider scope and more extensive reach. 

Ver. 23. Verily I say unto you—this occurs just three times 
in this discourse, marking the close of its three critical periods , 
at ver. 15 concerning judgment, at ver. 42 concerning reward, 
and here? Concerning a coming of the Son of Man which 
promises both at once, the punishment of His enemies, and 
the salvation of His waiting people, their redemption and deli- 
verance from all need, and from all oppression. In ch. xvi. 
28, and Mark ix. 1 may be seen clearly confirmed, that which 
suits the whole context in this place, as we have traced it, 
The Lord here (taking us back at the conclusion to His 
first words “I send you forth”), speaks of His coming as a 
judicial and final coming, as always when it is spoken of as 
still impending after His jirst coming; nevertheless, He speaks 
particularly of that day of the Son of Man, which in the 
destruction of Jerusalem pre-typified the last day. ‘Till the 
Son of Man be come, and puts an end to Israel, that end 
for which ye must patiently wait, and makes ready for His 
kingdom a new and free revelation to the Gentiles. This great 
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catastrophe is in the solemn prophecy of ch. xxiv. regarded 
throughout as a type of the final doom, so that many of the 
details in both are made most wonderfully to correspond. That 
external great tribulation which then came upon Jerusalem and 
the cities of Israel, was already less tolerable than the swift and 
instant judgment upon Sodom, and thus furnished a historical 
presentation of what the Lord had testified above in ver.15. In 
general Hofmann (Weiss. und Erfill. ii. 267) is quite right, 
that the coming of the Son of Man in judgment, authority, and 
majesty, can alone be here understood, and that thus the dis- 
course must foretell the enmity and opposition of Israel—verily 
I say unto you, ye shall not, thus fleeing from one city to another, 
accomplish your work in the cities of Israel (redety, that is, 
according to the apostolical aim, subjugate them), before my 
(first) judgment comes, as Israel’s general conversion ! All very 
true, but the typical fulness of meaning in the prospectively 
figurative representations must not exclude the more immediate 
reference which is also designed. As the coming of the Lord to 
Jerusalem points onwards to the last judgment, so had that 
coming itself its faint and slightly marked type in the Lord’s 
following His disciples in the places whither he had sent them 
on this first mission of all. This is expressly mentioned in the 
case of the seventy (Lu. x. 1), as here Matt. xi. has intimated it 
+1 the case of the twelve. Thus much of truth is there in 
the exposition, which feebly and incorrectly refuses to find any- 
thing beyond this in it. How can we suppose this to suffice 
for the counterpart of ver. 15, for the assurance of final re- 
paration, judgment, and salvation, after such things as have 
been shewn to precede in vers. 17—22! and indeed, properly 
speaking, the Lord did not come to His messengers, but they 
came back again to him. (Mar. vi. 30; Luke x. 17.) He 
speaks now literally and strictly concerning the later period (for 
that they could not in a few weeks travel through, and flee 
through, the cities of Israel, it was not first necessary to teli 
them!); but by obvious analogy His word would be felt, by 
those to whom He promises His coming atter having sent them 


1 Alas even Bengel, against whose interdum dormitare we must, with 
all our reverence, be on our guard, 
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away, to contain some kind reference to the immediate present. 
The fundamental idea, therefore, in which all relations, the 
earliest as well as the latest, reflect upon each other, consists in 
this :—Go ye, whither I now send you forth, persevere in patient 
performance of your duty in preaching and testifying through 
all persecution, ye may comfort yourselves with the assured hope, 
that I myself will come after for salvation and separation. For 
every one sent forth by the Lord only enters again into the 
office of his forerunner ; for it isthe Lord alone who makes every 
proclamation, confirms all preaching, and demonstrates it with 
His power, whether unto salvation or judgment. 

Let it be further observed that the Lord not merely permits 
but even requires the jiying of the persecuted from one city to 
another,! yet not indeed to keep silence and lie concealed, but 
that they may again preach there also, where new persecution 
may assail them. Ye shall not have finished the cities of Israel, 
that is, have been able to preach the gospel and execute that 
commission in them all, for which ye are sent (Lu. iv. 43)— 
there is not merely refuge implied, but that it will be the region 
of labour still. That Israel remained, not merely, according to 
the old tradition, twelve years atter the day of Pentecost, but 
till the destruction of J erusalem, the assigned district of the 
labours of the Apostles of the circumcision, is here declared 
again in an enlargement for the second period of the command 
given in vers. 5, 6, for the first; and with this agrees the 
arrangement of the words in Acts i. 8 (where Sos eoydrou Ths 
ys, like YUS "DN In the Prophets, designates, first of all, the 
limits of the land, as a type of the ends of the earth), as well as 
the practice of the Apostles. That only the cities, moreover 
(equivalent to woes Kab rérroe Lu. x. I, kal xopat, Matt. ix. 35) 
are mentioned, is to be interpreted as conveying the pregnant 
intimation, that as they should not accomplish their mission in 
the cities, much less would they with all the individual souls that 
dwell therein.? This then is true in the widest sense, inasmuch 


‘ Bengel holds a reading for genuine which adds to this text: and 
if they also persecute you in this, flee yet to another, a third, 

? As Von Gerlach find in this word the hint, that we must be ever 
mindful how far, if not externally, yet internally, the circle of our in- 
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as no mission will thus accomplish the design of preaching 
throughout the earth (and must, after all, be content with bring- 
ing their testimony to every people at furthest), before the Son 
of man comes, yet once more, that is, in an intermediate future 
time before the final coming, converts Israel, and by that means 
brings in not only the fore-prepared wAzjpwpa of the Gentiles, 
but all their might and multitude. | 
The third division of the discourse sends forth its glance to 
the remote and final end, promising by its third verzdy a corres- 
ponding reward which shall come at the same time with the 
judgment. And now rises into full prominence, released from 
the immediate present and the nearest future, most essential 
prophecy, as concerning Christ Himself, whose cross (ver. 38) 1s 
mentioned for the first time, so vital for all His followers in 
the way of their faith and testimony, and for the great and 
long enduring conflict of His kingdom unto victory. As the 
second part took its commencement from the conclusion of the 
first, so is it with this in relation to the second. Tirst we have 
in vers. 23, 24, the key-note of the whole—as it happens to me 
the Lord Himself, so will it to my disciples! This discourse 
may be thus distributed :—the warfare is notified to ver. 31, but 
from vers. 82 onwards the issue through warfare unto victory is 
more definitely indicated, in its necessity and in its security. 
We must ask permission once more to adopt, in our more 
detailed exposition, the form of our arrangements as given In 
earlier works, whose I. IL, A. B., &c, thoughtful readers, who 
can discern the spirit in the formal order when it is rightly given 
will not be disposed to quarrel with. 
I. The impending conflict (vers. 24—31). 
1. The following of Christ incumbent upon all His disciples 
in conflict and opposition. He who was to follow (ver. 
23) goes before also; He Himself opens and closes the 
long procession of His people, His true Israel, through 
the world and history. Isa, In. 12: oops qo 
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fluence extends, and that no power of man can be in condition to make 
us, the servants of the Lord, inefficient or useless. 
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A. Laid down in a general position: a. negative (ver. 
24); b. positive dpxerov 76 pabynrh (ver 25). 

B, A single example given for explanation, taken from 
past occurrences, whereby the disciples might note what 
was before them: they have called Him Beelzebub ! (ver. 
25). For see ch. ix. 34, xii. 24. But He was not 
diverted by that, but continued His testimony and sent 
forth His witnesses: hence transition to 


2. The imitation of Christ in unfaltering proclamation, yea 


with ever-increasing publicity, so that after His own 
testimony has ceased the preaching becomes more effec- 
tual, aspiring towards, and aiming at, the goal and end 
which will make every thing manifest. 

A. The fundamental note first: Fear not! (ver. 26). 

B. But speak out! a. The general fundamental law, 
which, in every sense (as the exposition will show) 
demands this (ver. 26); b. Therefore with ever-increas- 
ing openness and clearness. 

C. The same in detail: Fear not! Now, as the dis- 
course progresses, it discloses more and more: a. That 
one only fear, of one only and real enemy which is profit- 
able and necessary (ver. 28); b. But in the contest with 
him, trust confidently in the Father! (vers. 29—31). 


II. The certain issue unto victory (vers. 82—42). This is, 


however, not declared immediately and without any enlarge- 
ment, but is exhibited in a manner to strengthen this confi- 
dent, fearless faith throughout the hard and protracted 
wartare, by showing the necessity of the warfare in order to 
final victory; and the last and most profound answer is 
given to the question: wherefore, then, must this be so? 
Consequently, 

1. Lhe necessity of the struggle in order to victory, which 


lies in this, that the disciples must be approved as worthy 
of their Master: the confirmation of the imitation of 
Christ by faithful confession and adherence even under 
the cross. This is the fundamental idea which mediates 
between the contest and the victory, without understand- 
ing which we can comprehend neither the entire prophecy 
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of our Lord, nor its long enduring fulfilment. From 
this point onwards we have positions more universal and 
of general application, the “ye” being now omitted. 

A. Embracing both tests in one, with a foreglance to 
the all-disclosing judgment :—for this great end a test of 
fidelity is essential! a. Whosoever shall confess (ver. 
32); b. Whosoever shall deny (ver. 33). 

B. Returning now to the development of the inter- 
mediate ages :—The necessary way to this, as opposed to 
the false idea and expectation of the Kingdom of God 
and His Messiah. Strife and variance, which lead to 
the internal discrimination of those who are tested (vers. 
34—36). 

C. The confirmation which springs from this, from 
beginning to end; most clear and full expression of the 
ground on which such conflict 1s necessary. 

a. First special examples of this derived from the pre- 

ceding ver. 37. 

b. Then exhibited quite generally, and, a. in prophetic 
figure, taken from the cross of the Forerunner (ver. 
38). 0. Finally, that peculiar and most profound 
expression, which is the very point of the enforcement 
of the way of conflict unto victory (ver. 39). 

. To this is appended as the brief but sufficing conclusion, 
the promise of abounding recovery of all that was lost, in 
the great Recompense, the participation of the disciples 
as well in the rewards of victory, as in the struggle for 
them. As certainly as he who is to be crowned must 
first be tested, so certainly shall he who is tested be finally 
crowned. Yea more than that, the rewarding compensa- 
tion as an exhibition of the divine love after so long 
sorrow, will scarcely keep any bounds, where any are fit 
for recompense. The promise which winds up all is 
addressed especially to the Apostles, but extends beyond 
them to all the servants and witnesses of the Lord, yea, 
to all the persecuted and oppressed disciples generally, 
down to the very least, and to those who have received 
the least. Finally, and in the end, nothing remains unre- 


compensed ! (vers. 40—42). 
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Vers, 24, 25. The common proverb, the immediate and dis- 
tinctive meaning of which came before us in Lu. vi. 40, is here 
applied in another sense: and it is deduced from it as a further 
consequence, that if the servant should not think himself above 
his Lord, should not be proud when his master is lowly (Jno. 
xii. 16), should not shrink from suffering, when his master has 
yielded Himself up to it—he should also, and this is the meaning 
here, not expect another and better lot than his master’s. It 
often may be in ordinary human affairs, that the servant is above 
his Lord (liccles. iv. 14, x. 7; Prov. xxx. 22), and so the 
disciple above his master: but then this is an exception to the 
rule, which the proverb rightly lays down; or to adhere to our 
first view, the proverb still continues right, for such exceptional 
master was not truly such, and such surpassing disciple did not, 
as a disciple, surpass his master. Or, the evil-disposed disciple 
may only think that he is above his master, as the ironical pro- 
verb says, which Bengel quotes on 1 Cor. iv. 8: wool pabyral 
Kpeitroves Sidackdvwv. Between Christ and His disciples the 
word retains, of course, its fullest propriety, for He is Master and 
Lord in the only and absolute sense. (Jno. xili. 13.) Passing 
by the promise of victory and reward which lies in the back- 
ground of this prudential intimation—for the Lord will not fail 
to vindicate His servants, the Master will not deny His disciples 
in the never-failing victory of His truth, the Father of the house- 
hold will not cease to provide for his own,—we would remark 
here, upon the gradational nearness of relation thus expressed. 
First, master and disciples, as also the Rabbins had their paén- 
tas—then Lord and servants, as the disciples of Christ acknow- 
ledged Him for their Master and were sent by Him as His 
servants—and then once more, graciously relaxing this last 
relation, Master of the house and they of His household. 
Just in this way was the relation developed during our Lord’s 
life; they who found in Him a Master and also a Lord, finally 
became His little children, the family around His table. Con- 
templating this relation yet more profoundly, the Lord was not 
merely the Father of the household while on earth, but continues 
such, and is now more eminently such, in His church (as von 
Gerlach remarks here). It is this which, with gracious consola- 
tion in His mind, He now tells them. The various etymologies 
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of Beelzebub or Beelzebul, about which contention is raised, do 
not affect the subject; for this is certain at least, that it was a 
name of the chief of the devils, and a particularly scornful one 
used by such as would not do him the honour of his more digni- 
fied name “ Satan, the SiaGonos.” That charge more than once 
brought against the Lord, that He cast out devils by Beelzebub, 
was the highest exhibition given before the crucifixion, of that 
most bitter hatred of the truth, of that most daring spirit of 
outrage against the lofty one, which made all the rest easy. Not 
that they absolutely called Himself Beelzebub, as the Lord here 
says, but He pronounces on all its base wickedness, as a judge, 
according to truth, and with the deepest resentment of their 
insult, the true meaning of their words. He who is in league 
with the devil, hath a devil (Jno. viii. 48), is himself the devil! 
Finally, let the wéo@ p&ddov not be overlooked, by which 
the Lord intimates at the last, that His disciples and household 
must expect yet worse than He. And why? Because the 
disciple is beneath his Master in the dignity of right and truth 
and power, cannot, in full innocence like Him, resist and attack 
the enemy, and consequently must lay his account to be much 
less spared than He. Did they fail to respect the Holy One of 
God, and push their outrage even to the utmost limits of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost; and how shall we His disciples escape 
that scorn, which through our failings is seldom simply the 
reproach of Christ, but too often our own desert? The innu- 
merable and ever-renewed names of reproach cast upon Chris- 
tian men, for the most part have their origin in some error or 
apostacy of their own, and point in warning and reproof to the 
follies which gave them birth. 

Ver. 26. The ody is a real therefore, deducing the conclusion 
from the foregoing premise, though it may not immediately ap- 
pear todo so. For we should discern and extract the pronmuse, 
or at least the re-assuring intimation, which lies latent in the 
foregoing saying :—they have hated and scorned your Lord, and 
yet He is still your Lord, He has not suffered His mouth to be 
stopped, has still built up His houshold and His kingdom. The 
full force of this great consequence appeared first when that time 
came, in anticipation of which the Lord now speaks, after He 
Himself through shame had passed to honour, through the cross 
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had entered into His glory. Since then the firm foundation of 
the Church’s confidence in defying the threats of men has been 
just that which is expressed in the Apostle’s prayer in the Acts, 
ch. iv. 27, 28. But with this glance backward upon the Fore- 
runner’s way through conflict to victory, there is instantly 
connected a second glance forwards to that certain and final 
termination of all history, which finds its expression in a saying 
which recurs elsewhere in our Lord’s teaching as a fundamentat 
axiom for profitable application in many ways. (Mar. iv. 22; 
Lu. vii. 17, xii. 2). The double form of the maxim may be 
explained as an intensive parallelism, or as referring the things 
covered which are to be revealed, rather to facta ; and the things 
hid which shall be made known, rather to scibilia, as such. Or, 
again, what no man could see, shall become visible ; what no man 
ever heard or knew, shall become audible and perceptible—in 
brief, there is most assuredly coming a universal revelation of all 
hidden things. A vast assurance, the full meaning of which in 
relation to particular things, no human intelligence can exhaust 
or even conceive! But what means the For which makes this 
the motive cause for—Fear not? First, it expresses the obligation 
to conform to this master principle of the Divine government 
already in our present conduct, and so to preach boldly the whole 
truth without reserve. (It is thus applied in Mark iv. 21, 22). 
Then it is a warning given to God’s messengers, against that 
hypocrisy which comes from the fear of man (Lu. xii. 2); for all 
faint-heartedness, unfaithfulness, neglect of His ambassadors, 
will be disclosed with the sins of the world, when both the one 
and the other shall be made manifest in the light of truth. 
Finally, it is a Promise and consoling hope for the faithful, inas- 
much as they may reserve every thing for the great day of 
revelation, and refer every thing to it. (Col. ili. 8, 4; 1 Jno. 
iii. 2). And if the whole world reject, and misunderstand, and 
scorn you, ye shall one day shine forth as the children of the 
kingdom and preachers of righteousness (Matt. xiii. 43; Dan. xii. 
3) to their condemnation. (Lu. x. 11; Ezek. xxxiii. 83). Judge 
ye already, then, the wicked world by the word which discloses the 
secret sins in the conscience (2 Cor. v. 11; iv. 2). Not merely 
in themselves before God, and in the consciences of believers, 
are the ministers of God’s word approved as sent by Him, but in 
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the consciences of all men, even unbelieving men in the sight of 
God: and this will become fully manifest when the Lord shall 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and judge 7a xpu7- 
Ta tev dvopérav. 1 Cor. iv.5; Rom ii. 16. What a prospect 
and expectation is this, to enforce on the one hand, the renun- 
ciation of all the xpumra tis aioyinvs in ourselves, and in the 
other, the declaring without restraint through fear of man, the 
whole counsel of God, which we are bound to preach! 

— Ver. 27. “The Master bids His most confidential ones to 
reveal His most secret things, His most hidden ones to announce 
from the house-top His most hidden things; housetop and market 
place are the lodgment of the voluntary carpenter from Naza- 
reth.” (Pfenninger). What ye hear: this refers in as far as the 
discourse is spoken for the future, as a prophecy, to what they 
should hear from the Holy Spirit, who should tell them what 
they should speak, as in Acts iv. 20. For the inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost is addressed to the opened ear, Isa.l. 5; 2 Sam. 
vil. 27; Job. xxxiii. 16, xxxvi. 10. It is, however, immedi- 
ately parallel with the former, what [ say unto you; for it is the 
Lord who ever speaks by the Holy Ghost, and before the Spirit 
spake it He spake it Himself. He, the great Revealer of all 
secret things, commenced in secret His testimony; uttering, 
indeed, plainly enough for all ears which could hear, much of 
that entire system of truth, which without restriction should be 
afterwards preached upon the housetops and streets (Jer. xlviil. 
88). It is designedly and strongly expressed, that He said to 
His disciples, especially to His apostles, much é» ty cxoria, as 
if shunning the light, secretly for temporary secresy, to them 
alone in the ear, and not yet to all the people.t But when these 
lights were kindled from His light, they became lights of the 
world in ever-increasing diffusion of their light, ch. v. 14, 15 
In ever-increasing say we, and rightly; tor this preparatory 
secresy of their Master, teaches the disciples that ver. 27 is not 
to be followed with strict literality, but between the beginning of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, which the disciples’ ears 


1 Sepp very strangely and inappropriately derives this form of speech 
from the custom of the Synagogue, where the presiding elder first 
whispered the original text into the ear of the interpreter, who gave the 
sense in the dialect of the country! 
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alone might hear (ch. xiti. 11), and the final revelation of all 
hidden things (ver. 26) there must be conceived a gradual de- 
velopment and advancement of revelation. All truth should no 
more be preached everywhere and at once, than the Lord’s peace, 
according to ver. 34, should be cast abroad at once and instantly, 
through the whole earth. That would be a judgement of the 
world before the time. There is, again, a similar relation of the 
apostolical preaching to the yet more public testimony of later 
times, as the Lord forcibly and clearly announces in Lu. xii. 3, 
with the same expressions as are used here. The truth must be 
spoken, and nothing but the truth: this is enforced, against all 
reservations which might spring from fear: but there is also a 
wisdom of love, which knows how much of truth to teach, and 
when and where and how it should be taught.! This is not ex- 
pressed here, because it belongs not to the fundamental idea, and 
because this third section deals in great universal principles and 
laws, without giving, as in the former,preparatory instructions of 
special application, which the spirit in due time should provide for. 

Vers. 28—31. Our general summary and plan has already 
shown in what light we recard the connexion of thought in this 
passage. In ver. 26, The Fear ye not is connected with them, 
but now in ver 28, it is critically opposed to another fear, which 
is commanded as alone profitable and necessary. In this com- 
mand that warning, which we before perceived in the reference to 
the revelation of all hidden things, comes out into fuller promi- 
nence. A promise follows, which demands a confidence in their 
heavenly Father which should be the counterpart and resolution 
of that fear. First there is the assuring figure and example 
derived from the slightest thing which could exhibit the destruc- 
tion of a living creature (ver. 29); then comes the reference to 
Christ’s disciples, in another figurative example of the slightest 
injury that might befall them (ver. 30); and finally, sounds out 
most impressively the third—Fear not therefore! established upon 
the ground of that promise and assurance, ver. 31. 

Ver, 28. Thus, then, they actually ill the body—it is not 
merely can kill, So much is permitted to them, and it is forean- 


* According to which sense Hamann wrote to Lindner—' One must 
first speak to the ear, and afterwards make the house-top his pulpit!” 
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nounced to His disciples, as it had been already in ver. 21, and 
Jno. xvi.2. This is more than was expressly mentioned in ver. 
25; but it is all that they do or can do: peta tabra jury Exouce 
mepioodtepsy tt morhoat (Luke xii. 4), and is that to be feared, 
and does it touch the proper life? The immortality of the soul, 
its undying continuance when the body dies, is here, as throughout 
the Scriptures, taught not merely as a dogma, but as presupposed 
and taken for granted by the unanimous consensus gentium. He 
only who as ba has gone so far as to say combs Ph and in 
denying the living God has contradicted the inner Voice which 
teaches even the heathen to apprehend a Divinity and a Hades, 
can persuade himself that his death is an annihilation of his 
personality. But this sense of the word concerning killing the 
soul is itself only a foundation on which to build something 
further and distinctive, which immediately follows. The Lord 
already uses the ypuy7, as we perceive, with the same transition 
from the lower to the higher meaning as afterwards in ver. 39. 
He directly speaks of a possible killing or destroying of the soul. 
The former member of the verse contains a perfect exhibition of 
the uttermost injury that can be inflicted on body or soul. Thus 
viewed, the question arises, may not wicked men, through their 
malice, kill the soul by seducing us to backsliding and perdition ? 
and the answer is: assuredly, but not of themselves, not by any 
power of theirs to which ye are surrendered as victims, as is the 
case with your bodies; they cannot do it without your own will 
and concurrence! Beware, therefore, be on your guard, so shall 
they not touch your souls! Herein is the transition to the 
remarkable second member of the verse, which, as far as we re- 
member, stands alone in the Scripture: for on the same word it 
has been contested, and is still contested, whether God or Satan 
be signified. For our own part we hold this contest to be possi- 
ble only as long as we fail to penetrate into the heart of the pas- 
sage as standing in its connexion. We have already signified 
more than once our assurance that we can only understand by 
him whom we must fear, the one pre-eminent aud proper enemy 
and destroyer of the soul. Indeed, we are as firmly persuaded of 
this, as of any point in all Exegesis, that the Lord here means 
Satan.) And these are our five reasons: 


1 If possible more firmly so in this second edition, although the 
now deceased vin Meyer wrote me that I had by no means convinced 
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First, The groundtone and fundamental idea of the whole of 
this portion of the discourse tends to confidence in the father, 
who takes the life of the meanest sparrow under His charge, and 
much more, will not permit any evil to befal either the bodily or 
spiritual life of His children through any wilfulness of man. 
The correspondence then is exact: Trust only in Him who can 
protect you; but fear him who would destroy you, and both can 
and will unless you fear him! 

Second, As the two members of the sentence run quite 
parallel, it is not permissible to take doSeicOar in two distinct 
senses, namely, to understand it in the second case of the fear of 
God, which could never in the New Testament at least, and 
assuredly not in this passage, be thus made equivalent to do- 
Beic0as aro. No, the Lord is speaking of an essential, proper fear, 
similar to what might be felt in regard to those who kill the body, 
but in the latter instance with the more emphatic warrov. It is 
just this parallelism of the sentences that is most decisive against 
Alford, who thinks it a valid objection to the reference to God that 
the construction is changed, and that it is not said again doByOnre 
amo toh Suvagévov K.T.r. The de uarXov following upon yu) makes 
hoGeic@at the same in both cases. 

Third, Who is then the destroyer of the soul, just as men 
destroy the body? and so much more to be feared than they, as 
the destruction of the soul is a greater calamity ?> Let it be 
observed, however, that yruyv dironécan is something quite dif- 
ferent from dzoxteivas, it is the casting it into damnation on 
account of sin. The death of the body as such is not the 
death of the soul, but conducts it rather to blessedness, it 
the soul lives in God: so that persecutors rather benefited 
the martyrs than otherwise, by speeding their way to heaven. 
But to destroy the soul: that is never throughout the entire 
Scripture spoken of God, and to attribute this to Him here, 
would be indeed an Graé Aeyopevov horrendum. Lengel, cer- 
tainly, compares Jas. iv. 12, but the simple dzodécas as the 
antithesis of adcaz (to deliver over to condemnation and ruin) is 


him—that it was never any where said in Scripture that we should 
fear the devil! I take, however, e.g., 1 Pet. v. 8, as having the same 
sense: and Rom. xi. 20; 2 Cor. xi. 3, with some others, deeply 
pondered, give the same idea. Lange (p. 721) has done justice to my 
argument. 
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far from being equivalent to puyiy drodécat in such a connexion 
as we find it here. God, indeed, destroys all flesh by a judg- 
ment of universal death, but not till all flesh has corrupted its 
own way. (Gen. vi. 12, comp. Rev. x1. 18). But the destruc- 
tion of the soul, its death distinctively, proceeds not from Him : 
He cannot be said to inflict it, but only, as in the former case, to 
let that ruin manifest itself, which has taken place without Him. 
Eecclus. i.12—16. It is not further here said, according to 
Luther's translation: Els yéevvav (although in St Luke it stands, 
under another aspect, as we shall presently observe: €uSanreuv 
cis thy yéevvav) but év yeevvy, that is, in Hell as in his province 
and domain. But Hell is Satan’s kingdom, and there, as we 
know from Matt. v. 29, 30 (which should here be brought to 
mind), the body will, together with the soul, be tormented and 
destroyed. Should we, finally, take objection to the duvcpevos 
as too strong to be applied to Satan; we may say in answer, 
that this, so to speak, euphemistically significant paraphrase of 
the horrible nameless one who is yet well known, all the better 
suits the character of Satan, who has actually éfovocay power 
and permission from God (Lu. xii.) first to hurt the soul as a 
tempter, and then to destroy both body and soul in hell as a tor- 
mentor (Heb. ii. 14). Heis, indeed, according to Matt. v. 25, the 
officer who casts those who are delivered to him into the prison. 
Fourth, Thus only, in consequence, does the true, and 
more profound sense of the whole saying appear: Fear not 
men, the enemies of divers kinds, who, if ye are true to God, 
can at least but ktlJ the body (as man in his vain fear so terms 
it): but fear that one true enemy, with whom, beneath and 
behind all flesh and blood, ye have to do (Eph. vi. 12), who alone 
can inflict the real irreparable hurt! The essentially wicked 
enemy, to whom ver. 1 had already pointed, as of most import to 
take heed of and overcome. Take heed to your soul, and save it 
from him, the death of the body at the hands of men need not 
then be feared.) We may conceive how such a word must have 
smitten the heart of a man like Judas. But we should also 
reflect that such a warning would be always necessary for all the 


1 Yet in the dens of the murderers, who can rob them of the 
mantle of the body, they tremble not; their souls unwounded and un- 
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disciples of our Lord, over whom is ever impending the danger 
of treachery and apostacy, and especially in the heart of persecu- 
tion even to death. It would be very strange, however, and 
inexplicable, if He had united in one the command to fear God, 
who casts into hell, and to érusé in Him as a merciful Father. 
Our faithful Master and Forerunner, who had Himself known by 
experience the tempter and destroyer, in our flesh and amid the 
enmity of the world, here exhibits to us in its perfection the 
highest master-plece of simplicity in wisdom ; by which we should 
see in all other wolves the one Wolf, amid the whole generation 
of vipers the One Serpent, and with somuch humble fear of the 
Destroyer as firm confidence in the Saviour and Preserver, pursue 
and make good our way towards the end. 

Fifth and last, What we have found in this place is entirely 
confirmed in the parallel passage (uu. xii. 8—7), and the ex- 
pressions there used indicate to us yet more significantly the 
evil fiend. Ver. 3 has predicted, that the fearless and free pub- 
licity of proclamation would, even after the Apostles’ testimony, 
go on to increase: and this 1s spoken as encouragement to them. 
In ver. 4 the Lord speaks to them further as His friends, thus 
assuredly with an affectionate and assuring tone, with which 
the immediate transition to fearing before God could scarcely 
harmonize. As my friends, my trusted household, ye have 
nothing to fear either in me or the Father; yet I say unto you, in 
faithful love as your counselling friend—think not therefore that 
ye may be above all “ fear!’ The great enemy is still near, and 
will desire to have you to the end—forget not that. Ye need not 
indeed fear man, but—and what now follows so emphatically and 
fearfully might suggest already to him who has ears to hear the 
frightful name of the Unnamed One—but I will forewarn you 
whom ye shall fear! (How does this suit as a lesson concerning 
the fear of God, for ages known to the least in Israel as the 
great essential?) Fear him, which, after he hath killed, hath 
power (through the wonderful permission and delegation of the 


restrained, soar into the light of heaven. Another fear, of another 
death, has thrown its protection around their hearts, so that the wicked 
fiend has no power irretrievably to destroy their souls.”’ Thus beauti- 
fully speaks Lange in his Biblischen Gedichten. 
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Almighty !) to cast into hell; yea, I say unto you, Tovtov ho8n- 
Onze! We know not with what ears he can hear this, who can 
think of the Father in heaven? It is Satan who hath killed 
wherever there hath been death, for all bodily death is from him 
(Jno. viii. 44) 5 especially where men have killed out of hatred, 
andthe subject of the discourse had been of such daoxtetvas (1 Cor. 
y. 5), entire humanity in a certain sense is concerned, over 
which the destruction of the flesh impends in death ; and even 
as the Prince of Death is Satan considered a minister of the 
Divine righteousness, as well of its mercy as of its wrath. 

Vers. 29—31. YrpovOla are wavta ra wixpa Tav opviGav, Cor- 
responding in the LXX. to the Hebrew s{py3 and adooapsov 
also taken up into Hebrew as 4D p) “VON TON is the smallest 
coin, and hencé was in Jewish as well as Latin proverbial use to 
express the smallest value: ADIN) IDO NS. Now even two 
sparrows are only worth one aocdptoy ; indeed in Luke xu. 6 
(spoken a year later) the expression increases in force, and for 
two farthings the fifth odd one may be obtained over and above ; 
yet in the providentia specialissima of God not one single such 
little creature, not the slightest worm, is forgotten or left to be 
the sport of chance! There shall no sparrow fall on the ground 
exhausted or starved, or by any cause killed,? washout the know- 
ledge and will of the Father (not of the sparrows but of men who 
are His children). The Lord brings to our mind again,—we 
have found many reminiscences of the Sermon on the Mount in 
this discourse—that precious word (ch. vi. 26) to which rejoinder 
might be made :—Yet the fowls of the heaven do often fall upon 


1 Just in the same way as ourselves, with the same, indeed greater 
zeal against the wrong apprehension of this passage, does Reichel set 
it forth in his Isaiah (on Isa. xlix. 24): ‘ Are not those horrible 
notions which men are taught to conceive of God the Father, as if He 
were an Apollyon, a destroyer of bodies and of souls; and which would 
impute such a meaning as would make Him inspire and inculcate a 
real dread of His Father !—Frightful exposition :—the Lord Jesus 
speaks of the Devil, and His words are referred to God the Father !— 
The Father, they seem to think, is a hard man, who strikes one, body 
and soul, into hell! About the Devil it is of little consequence, all is 
right with regard to him. Is not that a sin and a shame?” 

2 Jividently this is meant, and not a flying down which resembles 
falling. 
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the earth because they have found no nourishment 3 and simi- 
larly:—Yet the confessors die, and many of them even by the 
hand of the enemy! It does, assuredly, so happen, only not 
without the Father: this is the comforting assurance which the 
Lord gives. So far from your life being taken away without 
the Father’s counsel and will, not one hair falls from your head 
without Him (Luke xxi. 18; Acts xxvii. 34; 1 Sam. xiv. 45), 
or as our proverb rans—Memand euch ein Haar krtimmen Mag. 
They are all numbered by a Providence which cares for all and 
forgets nothing ; as much so as the stars of heaven are, which 
man can no more count than the hairs of his head Thus the 
example of the slightest hurt, which we should not even spend a 
thought upon, is brought into juxtaposition with the being killed 
in ver. 28, in order to embrace whatever possible injury might 
lie between these two extremes. The concluding inference of 
ver. 31, already found in the Sermon on the Mount, is a Jewish 
proverb also, but is invested here with a higher meaning. The 
emphatic tue?s which so strikingly closes this sentence and cor- 
responds to the tudv at the beginning of ver. 28, refers to those 
who are addressed, not simply as they are men (comp. Matt. xii. 
12), but as they are children of God, disciples of Christ, heralds 
and witnesses of His kingdom, suffering for His name’s sake! 
Shall one of these be forgotten? Shall not He, who numbers 
the hairs of your head, keep your head and your life in the hol- 
low of His hand, so that whatever might befall them, shall not be 
without Him, but shall, according to the gracious counsel of His 
will, be for your final good? Thus does the Lord graciously 
condescend to convince them out of all fear; and further, as 
He often does, founds His encouragement and exhortation 
upon that valuation of ourselves which our own pride will never 
allow to be contested. Ye cannot doubt, surely, that ye are, 
each of you, of more value than many sparrows ; then ponder 
well what follows from that! But the Lord utters this word 
with a profounder reference to the proof and testing of the chil- 


1 The counsel and will of God are often contrary to our thoughts, 
Therefore, writes Hamann: ‘“ Let all our speculations fall, like spar- 
rows, to the ground.” 

*'Talm. Hieros. tit. Schebiith. Fol. 38. col. 4. A bird perishes 
not without God, much less a man. 
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dren of God in the sight of the Father, to that internal and 
precious value, which by sufferings is to be developed and 
heightened. Apply it thus, He signifies, and know that just 
because ye are better than many sparrows, all this opposition 
encounters you, giving occasion for that firm and resolute con- 
fession, in virtue of which you will one day be publicly confessed 
by your Lord, as immediately now follows. 

Vers. 32, 33. Just as in the Sermon on the Mount (ch. vi. 
21—23) a prophecy of rejection from the judgment-seat of the 
Son was uttered against those who call him Lord, Lord, yet 
do not the will of the Father. There it was said, réTe 6podoyjow 
avtots, and the word has the general signification, to speak 
openly of anything, according to its true character, comp. Jno.1. 
20, duorsynoe Kal od« Novncato. Tit. i.16. We find it more 
definitely in relation to Christ in Jno. xi. 42, éniatevoay €ls 
aitov GAN ody wpoddyour, comp. 1 Jno. iv. 15. Here in Matt. 
x. and also in Lu. xii. it is not followed by the Accus. (as in 
Jno. ix. 22), but by é, which, although founded upon the 
usage of the Greek, answers more probably to the Hebrew pir 


with 4, which first indicates acknowledgment, then praise, and 


finally the honour and glory which are paid to the Lord God, 
While our Lord sublimely arrogates to Himself the judicial 
decision and decrees, and that highest personality, also, on the 
confession or denial of which all is suspended, He yet softens 
and qualifies the assumption by equalising and rendering mutual 
the relation: He whe confesseth me, shall be confessed by me! 
The profound condescension of this expression is only appreciated 
when we reflect upon the Old Testament Appa MTT He 
confesses the stedfast confessors as His own, that is, in reality, 
for the meaning can be no other, Himself in them. And that, 
indeed, not first at the last day—no, He confesses (or denies) at 
once, and with a reward which begins, at least, where our true 
confession is made. The significance of that great promise with 
which the great warning must run parallel, is now we should 
hope made so plain, and its place in the progressive connexion of 
this discourse so entirely vindicated, that it will not be possible 
to persuade us that it has been transposed from the later passages 
+ which it occurs, to this earlier place. ‘The obv binds it closely 
with the preceding, for that test of fidelity is still the question ! 
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Be ye only so faithful, that the enemy may have no power to 
turn you away from Me: so may ye be also assured of an eternal 
recompense, and let that be your consolation and enconragement 
before men! But let it be also observed, that the discourse be- 
comes ever more general in its tone,—qds Ostis, with the “Me” 
set over against this as the sole substance of all confession that 
is demanded. That no vain confession of the lips is signified, 
but the maintenance and consistent exhibition of discipleship in 
the whole life, in spite of the world’s enmity and even unto 
death, is clear from the whole discourse, as well as from the 
passage in the Sermon on the Mount. Consequently, the denial, 
against which the threatening is directed, is nota transitory lapse 
of personal weakness, such as was forgiven to Peter, and such as 
very few of the Lord’s disciples are free from, but the entire 
renunciation and abandonment of communion with the Lord. 
(Lu. ix. 26; 2 Tim. ii. 12). He who may have denied Him, yet 
without persistent obstinacy, shall find grace through repentance. 
“ He who said to the adulteress:—hath no man condemned thee, 
neither do I condemn thee! will also say to us, and be more 
faithful than Peter was to Him, Though all men reject thee, yet 
will not I!” (Baster). It is obvious, also, that while He requires 
the confession of the heart unconditionally, He demands the con- 
fession of the mouth only where duty and usefulness require it; 
and where its failure would be a denial. Finally, the conditions 
between us and Him are in this matter the same as in the for- 
giveness of sins (ch. vi. 14,15). First, He acknowledges us in 
His grace, when He receives us with all our past unfaithfulness 
and denials upon us; then it is essential that we confess Him 
before men; or otherwise, His confession of us as His own, will 
be retracted and denied. 

Vers. 34—36. What now follows down to ver. 39 forms “a 
circle of ideas which,” as Wizenmann says, “ never came from the 
mind of mortal, before Jesus.” It is the subliming of all the 
prophetic expectations concerning the kingdom of God into the 
transcendent, and future, and heavenly; in perfect correspondence 
with the true sense of all prophecy, which never could, however, 
till now be so clearly apprehended and expressed. This is a 
testimony which is effectually thrown in the way of all who would 
build up the kingdom of peace on this side ; from the J ews, whose 
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great delusion it unsparingly overturns, down to the last foolish 
builders in these last days. In Lu. xii. 51—53, the Lord once 
more repeats the same saying, and in the same connexion with 
His reference to His own sufferings and death in ver. 50, which 
we have here in vers. 38, 389. Nevertheless, although every 
thing in His kingdom looks forward to the beyond and the 
future, to the finding of | life, in respect to all who shall be found 
worthy of Him, this heavenly kingdom does not give up the 
earth. Upon it, and in hot conflict, must the heirs of everlasting 
peace secure and prepare for their inheritance. “T came not to 
send peace, but a sword!” a terrible saying as it first sounds, but 
in the lips of Him, the Prince of Peace, easily to be understood. 
None but He, the Gracious and meek One, the Son of the 
Father’s love, might venture to speak so startling a saying as 
this. That He does not mean the sword of Mahomet, is declared 
by the consentient testimony of His word, His life, and His 
death. From ver. 16 downwards, He has been speaking otf 
nothing but the violence of the world’s might directed against 
His own; but not one word has He said of their opposing force 
to force. Sword, as figuratively the opposite of peace, signifies, 
first of all, war: see, e.g., 1 Macc. ix. 70, 73 in the Greek; and 
Jer. xiv. 13. But the war, which the Lord fore-announces, is 
the dvyacas, division (Peschito, a4 99) between those who accept, 
and those who reject, His peace. In Lu. xii. it stands dvape- 
pusov, for which Tertullian in that place reads payaipav. 

First of all, the Lord gives a general declaration, in opposition 
to the delusion which sprang from a misunderstanding of the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah’s kingdom of peace. He then 
sustains His own true interpretation of the prophetic word by:a 
special citation from prophecy itself, using the language of the 
Prophet Micah.—The Prophets prophecy, indeed, of Peace, e.g., 
Ps, Ixxii. 3, 7; Isa. ii. 4, ix. 7; Hagy. ii. 9; Zech. ix. 10, but 
ye must not so understand them as to suppose that at my first 
coming, and without any further process, peace would be imme- 
diately cast upon the earth: for this is the meaning of the em- 
phatic Bareiv, to which in Lu. xii. 49, a second Sadciy opposes 
itself. “Glory to God in the Highest!” necessarily precedes, 
“peace upon earth!” The second cannot be attained, but 


through the first, and the conflict which secures it: therefore 
VOL. Ii. D 
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Christ, because He is come to bring true peace, is first of all come 
to disturb all false peace, and to excite discord which is as profitable 
as it is indispensable. The peace of the house, family concord, is 
the noblest and most precious kind of peace upon earth : but even 
this, if it rests upon false foundation, cannot be left inviolate, but 
must be disturbed, though our “gentle household-ethics” would 
preserve it at all costs. Peace is to be announced to the house, 
according to vers. 12,13; but that very announcement effects 
the disruption of peace. Let the whole connexion be examined 
in Micah, where in harmony with this (ch. v. 1—4), the Mes-_ 
slah is predicted as the Peace, and His kingdom (ch. iv. 1—8) 
as a kingdom of peace; but then a preliminary war is indicated 
in the travail of the daughter of Zion, which precedes her bring- 
ing forth. The sin of corrupted Israel (ch. vi.) is the great 
obstacle, and the kingdom of peace cannot be established other- 
wise than as the late and final goal ofa series of severe and pain- 
ful developments (ch. vii.). The Lord takes the words of this 
quotation from this last chapter; regarding rather the general 
scope of the prophecy as a whole, than the individual reference 
of the words themselves: for whereas the Prophet speaks of sin- 
ful discord as already existing (though not without a glance, in 
vers. S and 7, at the enmity which God’s faithful ones experi- 
ence); the Lord here speaks of that discord which His coming 
excites, even where peace had been before; and hence He adds 
this meaning to the words of the Prophet. He would seem 
thereby to throw out the anomalous idea that His Gospel would 
have no new effect, putting the circumstances and relations 
effected by it on a parallel with the hatred and discord of men in 
their sins generally. The avOpwrov at the beginning has a 
specific reference to the close of the citation éy@pot rot avbpd- 
mov, and contains a variation from the Prophet’s words which 
indicates a deeper meaning. In Micah it is only yng sqyqgg LX X. 
avopos, that is, of a particular man; but the Lord more accu- 
rately describes by avOpw7ros, used as in vers. 17, 82, 33, men 
generally, as he finds them upon earth, when He comes and 
offers them His peace. The dvOpa7rot, who persecute, and before 
whom the confession is to be maintained, and any individual man 
who will become His disciple, and confess Him, are in them- 
selves alike. But when the Lord comes between them, there is 
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separation effected between that man who receives Him, and ail 
other men, whether father, mother, or any dearest relatives : and 
his own household become the enemies of that man, who, though 
he hates none yet dares not love any more than Christ; the 
enemtes of such avOparov who cannot consent longer to maintain 
a false peace with av@padrras generally. The great necessity then 
is to give up every earthly human relationship for the sake of 
the household and kingdom of God! The widening circle of 
connexions is just the same as in Micah: first children and 
parents, then relatives, of further degree (niudn after the Heb. 
st); then ofxaxol, py 35y55$9 in the widest sense. It has been 
incorrectly assumed that there are here three examples of dis- 
ciples, two being of the female sex: because the young receive 
the Gospel, and maintain their stedfastness in following Christ 
rather than the old, and women rather than men. But the Lord 
takes the words directly from Micah, and consequently the signi- 
ficance of the selection must be found here as well as there, in 
the idea that these cases exhibit the discord in its most aggra- 
vated form: and the concluding sentence of our Lord confirms 
this. Once more, let it not be forgotten, though hasty readers of 
the Bible overlook it, that the man here is the confessor of Christ, 
and that this passage is the counterpart of ver. 21, looked at from 
the other side. 

Ver. 37. Understand once more in parenthesis :—Such divi- 
sion it is quite necessary to permit, nay to occasion, for my faith- 
ful ones must thus approve themselves worthy of me!’ This oft- 
repeated and severe saying, (Lu. xiv. 26, xvili. 29) is grounded 
upon the word of Moses concerning the true priests and Levites 
(Deut. xxx. 9, 10), as this again upon the history in ix. xxxu. 
26—29. That which the Lord God arrogated in the Old Testa 
ment, with strictness which required such an outward exhibi- 
tion: Christ now arrogates for His own J, which takes the place 


1 No sophistry can evade this. Roos remarks with sprightly truth, 
that the Redeemer did not say :—The unskilfulness, singularity, undis- 
ciplined speech of my disciples will, alas, attract to them hatred and 
scorn, ah that they were wise enough to come off well with the 
world! He rather takes it all upon Himself, that He Himself provokes 
men, &¢. 
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of God.! Only He who is one with God could thus, like God, 
place Himself above father and mother, and demand an exclu- 
sive love, which should -sacrifice even parental instinct. The 
principle of Matt. vi. 24 in the Sermon on the Mount is strictly 
applicable here. The rigour of the requirement, however, is 
gratified by the perfect graciousness of the promise involved in 
the a&.ds pov. Christ Himself.is the exceeding great reward of 
those who love him, the greatest lover and the most to be loved, | 
above all others. Because He is and ever will be such, He can 
and He must speak thus imperatively for ever. | 

Ver. 88. A new and different meaning of the d&0s pou dis- 
closes itself here, inasmuch as the most loving one has Himself 
loved us even to the death of the cross! one thing is worthy of 
another by corresponding to it, (which dos also signifies): we 
should therefore follow and cling to Him even to disgrace and 
death. We, to whom that future, for which the Lord then pro- 
phecied, has become past and present, understand this well; but 
how marvellous must have been the sound of this word concern- 
ing the cross from our Saviour’s lips, to His first disciples! This 
was not, like other sayings which He applied, a Jewish proverb, 
and was never found in Holy Writ.? This was more curiously 
and anxiously brooded over by his followers than all that had been 
intimated in the sermon, or expressed in Matt. vill. 20; it 
remained inexplicable to the disciples, as oft as He repeated it 
(ch. xvi. 24; Mar. x. 21; Lu. ix. 23), and they could never be 
induced to receive it even figuratively in the full force of the 
fizure. He who will submit to the death of the cross, will esta- 
blish also a kingdom of the cross, before the kingdom of peace and 
of glory can enter in. He might have said—My cross, but He 
only intimates this in the following Me (reflect upon ver. 25) ; He 
does not openly express it Himself, but leaves it to His Apostles 
and disciples afterwards to speak of their cross as His. The rap- 
Gave is a strong expression derived from the custom, according 


1 Ah that there were not an effeminate Church discipline, and house- 
hold morality for God’s own house too common among its rulers, who 
would at all hazards, maintain peace, even at last, between Christ and 
Antichist ! _ | | 

2 Neander brings forward a passage out of Plutarch (de sera numinis 
vindicta cap. 9), where a similar expression, ‘to bear his own cross’’ is 
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to which malefactors on the way to execution were required 
patiently to take up and carry the cross on which they were to 
die. Even so must every follower of Christ take up the cross, 
which on that account is properly his own, and essential to his 
following his Lord. It is already prepared and laid upon him: 
that he should make one for himself is unnecessary and forbidden. 
But the following verse teaches us that something deeper is 
meant! than merely bearing external afflictions for Christ. 

Ver 39. The cross involved the idea of the deepest disgrace 
and ignominy, which man could then speak of; and the Lord 
therefore made it imperative that His followers should submit to 
its infliction, when the wicked for righteousness sake, and the 
unbelievers for His name’s sake, would have it so. The cross 
also was the most painful death, consummated through the most 
tedious agony: and His will is, therefore, that we should stand 
ready and prepared to endure this or similar death, in the stead- 
fast confession of Hisname. All this is strictly correct, but does 
not exhaust the meaning of this general and unconditional de- 
claration, that every follower of Christ shall have hes own cross 
which he must bear ;—for not all the disciples of Christ are so 
evil entreated and scorned, still less crucified or cruelly put 
to death. That the Lord speaks not merely of preparation tor 
extraordinary coniunctures, but of the regular, and indispensable 
daily course of His ‘disciples, is evident from the letter of the 
expression in this passage, and especially from the remarkable 
addition to it in Lu. ix. 23: let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, ca tépav. We only find such a saying in this 
place, but its genuineness is most decidedly and certainly con- 
firmed by the Syr. Arab. and Lat. versions. What then is that 
daily cross, which should never fail to await the follower of 
Christ, any more than the plague of every day (Matt. vi. 34), 
fails to await every man generally? Ver. 39 gives us the 


found. But we are far from concluding thence with him, that Christ 
could have spoken or did speak without any conscious reference to his 
own death upon the cross—for we have other evidence in abundance 
concerning Christ’s consciousness. 

1This saying signifies very much more than that they must be 
ever prepared for the punishment of death!! (Schleiermacher zu Luc. 
xiv. 27.) 
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answer, and by this conclusion and inference the former saying 
concerning the cross must be interpreted, and not conversely. 
We have once more Wvyy in that deeper sense in which we 
found it at ver. 28, pointing from the life of the body to a yet 
higher life. The striking declaration,—he that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life shall find it,—contains, if 
both sayings are taken literally, a perfect contradiction : conse- 
quently the finding and losing must obviously, in the first place, 
be understood in different senses. We endeavour to extract the 
consistent meaning by understanding it—he who is evpwy to find 
it, and who thinks he has found it, by avoiding death and who 
makes it his aim to preserve his temporal life (Mar vill. 84 Os dy 
Grn cocat, Jno. xii. 25 6 dirdv) shall lose, shall forfeit it. But 
does this suit the second member—is 6 dwodécas he who thinks 
to lose it? Or he who aims to lose it? Here something that 
actually takes place is intended, especially through the evexev 
éuod. Consequently, in the second place, wuy7 also must be 
meant in two opposite senses :—he who gives up his life in the 
one sense, shall receive it again in another higher and better 
sense, as his true life. Now, since the most obvious reference 
seemed to be te the cross immediately preceding, shall we har- 
monise it thus—he who loses his bodily life through bearing 
witness unto death (ver. 28), shall yet keep his life, shall find 
another, for he has only lost his body, not essentially his life or 
his soul? This will not suffice, for the promise would then have 
no distinctive relation to those who die for His sake, since in that 
sense the soul can never be killed or be lost. It is now time to 
think of St Luke’s ca? ayepav, and of the apynoac@w or arap- 
vyocao@w éavrov which is connected with it (as also in Mar. viii. 
34; Matt. xvi. 24)—let him deny himself! It is in this word 
that we are to seek the key and explanation of the cross, the 
meaning of that life, which must absolutely be lost, and be con- 
tinually surrendered to a painful death, in order to the finding 
of the true and better life. The cross is the death of the old life 
for the putting’ away of sin, that the resurrection of a new life 
from God and for God may follow unto holiness. The wuyn 
which is to be killed, which must be crucified, is the sinful self- 
life of the old man, which is truly death; and this dead life 
must be mortified and lost by an internal, continual crucifixion 
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and self-denial (of which the taking up of the external cross is 
only an external expression), in order that we may find the 
living life, our sanctified, glorified, and eternal life. Our Lord’s 
teaching, therefore, is precisely the same as that of St Paul after- 
wards, in Rom. vi. 4—11; viii. 13. The promise, therefore, of 
an abounding, compensating life to all who are put to death by 
man for Christ’s sake, however true this superficial sense of it 
may be, is only the confirming sign and symbol of an inward 
meaning, which has its application for all. This, then, is the last 
and deepest ground on which the necessity of the duyageuw, (ver. 
34), is based. For that which must take place in the world as a 
whole, must also be accomplished in the microcosm of every 
individual inheritor of peace, and eternal life—the separation 
and abolition of the sinful. He who does not comprehend and 
submit to this, consequently, in the retaining of his old self-life 
revards himself as having found his yuy7, is lost: but he who 
gives up, in the fellowship of the cross of Christ, all that which 
must die and pass away, has by such loss obtained the gain of 
eternal blessedness. Thus the great edpyoes forms a transition 
to the promise of reward and victory, after the struggles and the 
pains of the great finished warfare, whether viewed as external 
or internal, in the microcosm of the world, or the microcosm of 
the Christian’s life. 

But at this concluding point our Lord’s design is to lead back 
His discourse to the point from which it started, and with which 
it must close, and to wind it up as one entire whole, which com- 
mencing with the first mission of the Apostles, rose gradually to 
all these high and lofty prospects. After having, therefore, 
spoken more especially, from ver. 32 downwards, with reference 
to all His future disciples with the formula was éo7is and 6s, 
He now returns once more to His first Apostles, in whom He 
beholds all their and His own future successors. Hence the 
promise of ver. 40 stands simply as it does, addressing the 
Apostles particularly by the you, and yet setting forth the 
promise as only implicité for them, for He passes through them 
to a universal reference—He that receiveth you! But He im- 
mediately generalizes what had been said to the GTrOGTONOLS 
distinctively, and in their highest dignity, and descends from 
three stages; confirming in the promises which He addresses to 
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those who receive them and believe, His ambassadors and wit- 
nesses of every degree as those in whom He will acknowledge 
Himself to be represented. The first word ascends even to the 
amooteitias, from whom He came forth into the world: the last 
condescends even to the wsxpois, whom He nevertheless regards 
as His messengers. 

Ver. 40. The déyeoOas refers back to ver. 14, and has now 
fully unfolded itself as meaning now no longer the mere external 
reception and hearing of those who in their preliminary mission 
brought the first peaceful greetings of the kingdom nigh at hand, 
but the acceptance and following of their whole message and 
preaching, with faith which leads to full discipleship. The and 
is a progression of the promise, and is at the same time equivalent 
to as: forin Jno. xx. 21, when the time in special fulfilment 
was now fully come, the Lord repeats the same impressive words 
to His Apostles :—as my Father hath sent me even so send I 
you. The words which we have here, had been before that 
literally repeated (Jno. xiii. 20), and with the additional intima- 
tion that the authority, which in its fullest force appertained to 
the Apostles alone, should be shared in his degree by every suc- 
cessor: day twa wero. (As in Lu. x. 16, the same is said to 
the seventy, with the addition of the opposite despising, and its 
consequence, which would not have befitted the character of 
promise which marks the conclusion here). But the jirst 
member—He that receiveth you, receiveth Me, is only true 
through grace; the second—He that receiveth Me, receiveth 
the Father, is essentially and fully true in itself. For no 
man, not even an apostle, can predicate of his relation to 
Christ the words and meaning of Jno. xiv. 9, 10; it is not so 
much in their case the person, sinful and infirm, which is con- 
cerned, but the office, in which the Lord acknowledges whom He 
sends, and will have himself acknowledged. He Himself even, 
in a certain sense, required to be honoured, not so much in His 
human personality, as of being the Sent of the Father : and thus it 
is that though one with the Father, He here humbly places him- 
self on a level of relation with them. He draws His own up to 
Timself, while as the first and highest awoaroXos (Heb. iii. 1) 
he stoops down again to them. It is the same humility, always 
going side by side with His majesty, with which He places His 
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& Me” under the drocre/Aavta,even as He had said (ver. 32)— 
him will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. 
The Son bears witness upon earth, by testimonies which per- 
fectly accord, both to His sovereignty over all things, and to His 
dependence upon the Father. 

Vers. 41—42. The three descending stages below the amroo- 
Todos arei:—a servant, ambassador, witness sent of God, in 
general, who might be called in the New Testament, mpodytns, 
because the new apostolical dignity had now reduced what was 
once the highest, to the second place (hence ch. xxiii. 84; Lu. 
xi. 49) :—a Sixacos or righteous man before God, one who be- 
longed to His saints (Acts 1x. 13) though without special mis- 
sion :—finally a waOyrys even though he were a puxpos, or weak 
beginner, for out of these puxpots the Sécavos and the mpophrac 
spring, and the Lord will have éva tovtwy received also eis 
dvoua pabntov.t The promise is now given to the receiving and 
to the received in one, just as in ver. 22. éceaGe [Lig OUpLEVOL WAS 
fore-announced at once to the preachers, and to those who be- 
lieved their testimony. The déyec@as is also regarded in the 
different corresponding degrees, from the believing obedience 
which is paid to the testimony received down to the slightest re- 
freshment which is afforded in the love of the faith to the needy 
man because he is a disciple of Christ. Allis embraced again 
within these two extremes, similarly as in vers. 28 and 30 we 
observed between death and the losing of a hair of the head. Eus 
dvowa means, as frequently in the Mischna pw -Sy, owe» ow: 
ptt, for the sake of anything:—and in this that faith is 
presupposed even in the least exhibition of love, which makes 
its subjects capable of the reception of Christ in His ser- 
vaits, of the acknowledgment of fs name, and only thus of 
the confession which will be rewarded. He who has done 


1 We do not feel ourselves under obligation to give up this interpre- 
tation, so conformable to the context, on account of Lange’s opposition, 
whose profoundly abstract, ideal exposition we willingly leave our 
readers to compare with our own, and prefer it if they may. We refer, 
on our part, to the digest which we have given above, of the third 
portion of the discourse, according to which the great concluston which 
extends to all the messengers of the Lord, naturally requires such 
“ various degrees beneath the high A postolical dignity.” 
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good to the confessors of Christ, from merely natural feeling, 
quand méme not parceque, derives not from thence any connexion 
with His legitimate and finally victorious kingdom. Yet does 
this “in the name” descend in its comprehension to the 
lowest grade of faith, even that which simply fears to deny to a 
disciple of Christ the cup of cold water; and the reward, as it is 
expressly declared, bears strict relation to the reception which 
His disciples meet. He who can perceive and acknowledge the 
prophet as a prophet, and the righteous man as a righteous man, 
will partake of his reward—* for through such reception he 
characterizes himself as likeminded with him whom he receives.” 
In the case of the xpot, whose cotifew is here something dif 
ferent from, and less than what is meant in ch. xviii. 5, the Lord 
descends below the actual déyeo@ar: therefore He does not pro- 
mise to such the reward ofa disciple, but simply (as Mar. ix. 41), 
that he shall not lose Ais reward, that reward which is appropriate 
to him for that act. For every deed actually performed in love 
has its future reward (ch. vi. 2), if the right to it is not extin- 
guished by preponderating sin : which brings to mind Lu. xvi. 9 
(the preparatory reception into the kingdom of peace, even 
though only asa Gibeonite and drawer of water cum spe ascen- 
dendi), as well as Matt. xxv. 40 (where mercy will rejoice against 
judgment, Jas. ii. 13). Suffice that though the manner of the 
fulfilment of those sayings remains among the mysteries of the 
last things, thus much remains clear in this most gracious con- 
clusion of far-reaching promise, that the Lord designs to comfort 
fis own with His assurance that they are regarded by Him as 
precious, and that the estimation in which they are held by man, 
will be matter of man’s final judgment; that the least thing as 
well as the greatest in the development of His struggling king- 
dom, and in the fates of those who struggle for it, is regarded and 
recorded in their favour! There will come finally a day of 
reckoning which will superabundantly reward all that will deserve 
reward. Against that day the Lord gives His disciples the bond 
of His third, “verily I say unto you,” as the seal of His eternal 
Amen :—“TI Jesus have said it with mine own mouth, I will re- 


pay it.” (Philem. 19). Thus speaks He in His grace only of 


* Krummacher’s Elias, drittes Bandchen. p. 210, 
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recompence ; but lets also the undertone of denunciation against 
those who despise proclaim itself to those who understand—ver. 


15. (Lu. x. 16). 


THE REPLY AND DISCOURSE CONCERNING J OHN’S 
IMPRISONMENT. 


Matt. xi. 430 ; Lu. vil. 22—35 (xvi. 16, x. 13—22). 


The opinion was first broached by Tertullian, that John him- 
self in his prison had become subject to weakness and obscura- 
tion of faith, and had admitted into his mind doubts concerning 
Christ’s person,—an opinion which was often refuted in earlier 
times, and, indeed, might seem to be very easy of'refutation. We 
should be disposed, if it were urgently demanded, to concede 
whatever truth there might be in its fundamental principle, viz., 
that the manifestation of Christ’s kingdom was to his mind too 
long deferred, and that he would, by this public and solemn 
question, challenge the Lord to answer him by quicker action. 
Scarcely have we declared this, however, but we must again 
retract it, in deference to our own clear convictions. Presuppos- 
ing the contents of Jno. i. and ii. 27—36 to be true, it seems 
impossible, both on grounds of human psychology and Divine 
administration, that this Witness to the coming Light, created 
by God and sent as such, in order that all might believe in it, 
should have afterwards scandalized the world by his own un- 
belief. It is, moreover, just as impossible, that imprisonment 
should have proved too severe for the Man of the Wilderness, or 
that the Meek -and Lowly One, whom His Forerunner had 
instantly felt, when He came to His baptism, to be the Lamb of 
God, the appointed atonement, should ever have been thought by 
that Forerunner too meek and too lowly in His journeyings of 
mercy. It is equally impossible that he who from beginning to 
end, bowed in such undoubting and profound homage before 
Christ, as the servant before His Lord, as the earthly before the 
heavenly, should ever have ventured to think of interfering with 
the Lofty One, by the slightest word of human impatience. But 
let us now directly observe how the Lord in His discourse imme- 
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diately commences in honour of John. He disclaims for him (not 
without a design Himself to contradict the misunderstanding of 
his message, which might possibly arise}, in ver. 7, all inconstancy, 
and in ver. 8, all impatient desire of better days than he then 
saw, with a reference to his well-known character {om the very 
beginning. Let us go on to hear, with ears rightly disposed, the 
impressive confirmation of vers, 11—19, where the testimony of 
the Forerunner come, ts made the foundation for the assurance that 
the Messiah 1s also come; and we can no longer permit ourselves 
to regard the warning of ver. 6, as a hint which the Baptist 
himself required, and which might meet his own case. They 
who still think so, have not yet understood aright the whole 
discourse of our Lord, which indeed as a continuous answer most 
decisively explains the meaning of the question which had been 
sent. No, John acts in the prison, where He had heard from 
his disciples what He had received as no other than the “ works 
of the Christ” (Lu. vii. 18),! in precise conformity with his own 
great function, to point his disciples to this Christ. Because, 
while they are dependent on himself, they are not thoroughly 
disposed to trust to his own words alone, he sends them to Christ 
that they may ask Him themselves ; and for their encouragement 
in going, He meekly permits them to do this as from himself, 
and by his commission; careless of any misconstruction which 
might ensue, and leaving its solution to His Lord who well 
knows his mind. 

Nearly thus was the question viewed by Chrysostom, Euthy- 
mius, Lheophylact, &c., among the Fathers. Now, indeed, I 
stand almost alone (even since the first edition of the present 
work) in the maintenance of this opinion ; since most even of 
the later orthodox expositors, with strange earnestness declare 
themselves for an actual doubt on the part of the Baptist, a 
wavering or defeat of his faith, a “reaction from his earlier 
position,” &c.? They can bring many arguments for their view, 


' Alford is not quite right when he says that “this is the only place 
where that name (rod ypicros), standing alone, is given to our Lord in 
this Gospel.” Properly speaking it is not so given here, but it is only 
designed to say, that John heard “ the Messiah-works (of this Jesus)."» 

* Lange adheres undeviatingly by his opinion “ that even the Baptist 
must be regarded as having been, for a moment, among those who 
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and some of them containing much truth in themselves. Asa 
general position, for instance, we are willing to admit that 
believers, men of God, may fall, and from time to time have 
fallen, into such obscurations of faith: but we cannot, by any 
means, admit the application of it to the present case. This 
would not be a sudden paroxysm of weakness in faith, such as 
every Christian knows by experience,’ but would involve the 
deliberate, palpable, public scandal of the retractation of the 
testimony, officially given at an earlier time, and of the utmost 
importance, by the same Person “who came for a witness” 
(Jno. i. 7): and such an anomaly would be without precedent 
among all the prophets, messengers, and witnesses of God. 

The excellent Neander, even, expresses his opinion, that while 
“ scientific knowledge and judgments, once obtained by logical 
induction, can never again be lost, while the powers of the mind 
remain unimpaired,” the convictions of faith, which spring from 
processes of the higher life, are not so secure and lasting ; but 
what shall we say to this, with the shifting, changeable scientific 
perceptions and logical inductions of our learned philosophers 
before us! We rather maintain, with the fullest assurance of 
right, that what comes to us from above as vevelation, 1s far more 
immovably rooted in the mind than our philosophy and logic: 
and that most assuredly what is revealed for the administration 
of a testimony of the highest importance could never be left 
exposed to the consequences of the human infirmity of the wit- 
ness, and thereby to the eventual public contradiction of that 
testimony. The Divine permission may allow it to be so with 
us preachers and theologians; but the Baptist whose preroga- 
tive it was to herald the Messiah into the Jewish nation and the 
world, occupied, in the counsels and plans of God for His king- 
dom, so high an official position, that we cannot suppose him to 
have been permitted by God to sink below it for a moment. 
We beg that this point may be carefully observed, as it is generally, 
in consequence of a want of adherence to the entireness of this 


misapprehended Christ ’—against which, the second verse of St Mat- 
thew, well weighed, already protests. Ficker, in his Sermons, “ The 
Doubters of the New Testament,” devotes to our text the third of his 
sermons, and places the Baptist himself among the doubters. 

1 Thus Hengstenberg in his Christologie. 
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plan, most unwarrantably overlooked. When John the Baptist 
testifies of Christ as the Lamb of God, that testimony must rest 
upon a perception unclouded and distinct, penetrating into the 
Scripture truth, and firmly held in the spirit : a perception and 
assurance, to say the least, as little likely to be lost as any logical 
induction! In Meander himself we perceive traces of a suspi- 
cion that his view is untenable and discordant, since he ventures 
to affirm that the author of the report of the doubting question 
could not have been acquainted with the earlier testimony borne 
by the Baptist to Jesus, else he would not have failed to notice 
it in his account!! How little disposed we are to concede such 
ignorance in the Evangelists, our readers well know. 

According to von Gerlach, “ John, notwithstanding his illu- 
mination for the earlier testimony, stood yet within the economy 
of the Old Covenant, and had the same internal conflict, as the 
disciples of Jesus had afterwards; for he found that, quite con- 
trary to his supposition, the Kingdom of God did not appear in 
external manifestation of power.” Actually the same, does he 
think, as that of the disciples while yet receiving their training 
and not yet installed into their office? And did not his prophetic 
illumination, about which we hear nothing in the case of the 
disciples, his official grace and official consecration make any 
difference in his favour? The Ambassador and his public cha- 
racter as such are too much lost sight of in the mere personal 
man. Nor is there the slightest trace in his earlier public testi- 
monies of any proof that he did intend to announce a kingdom 
of external authority. They say further that “in his tempta- 
tion he lost the tokens of the divine enhghtenment”—but I 
would ask again whether an Isaiah in the economy of the Old 
Testament would have lost again such tokens? Now the Bap- 
tist is greater than all the Prophets before him, and stands upon 
the very threshold of the New Covenant. That single word con- 
cerning the Lamb of God reveals to us a degree of certain know- 
ledge, which, while in harmony with the illumination of all 
former prophecy, left no room for the Messianic expectations to 
which the Jews of that age gave up their minds, and into which 
the disciples themselves also fell. If the utmost were granted, 
that he for a while doubted, pondered, wavered in his prison 
(which, however we do not believe); yet the epen and public 
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question could never have been permitted of God! Von Gerlach 
again makes a move in the right direction, when he says that “ it 
was his desire, at the same time, to direct his disciples to Jesus, 
through the resolution of the doubt”—to this we also adhere, 
butif he had desired the satisfaction of any mere doubt, for has own 
sake, he would not have asked, in a plain, broad question,—art 
thou or art thou not the Messiah? It is rather the very striking 
point of the question, which appears to be the doubting converse 
of his own previous testimony (This 1s He!), that in its back- 
ground it presupposes him to mean (as all the people, after the 
discourse of Jesus would observe) :—For my own part, I know 
and have borne my witness, but let Him tell you Himself, my 
disciples, that ye may beleve. (Jno. i. 7.) Every thoughtful 
mind must have thus understood this question put by this witness ; 
must have supposed that another meaning lay beneath it; some- 
thing as if the minister of state should let the king be asked, if he 
were really king. 

Finally, it is said that the “ obscuration” which befell the 
“ witness of the light,” did not consist in any uncertainty as to 
the person of the Lord (this, however, is the literal sense of his 
question, which, consequently, is given up in its letter), so much 
as in a kind of “impatience” which could not await the critical 
time ;! but we have radical scruples about this, for not only must 
it necessarily have sprung from a dreary lack of spiritual per- 
ception in John, but it would further involve a contradiction to 
that ever humble relation of John to the Lord, which would have 
rendered such reminding and prompting utterly impossible to 
him. Lossel? lately has put this in the most objectionable form : 
“ Scarcely was he in the prison than the time began to seem 
already long, before Jesus began to glorify Himself in hom (?), 
and thus failing, he not only entertained doubts himself, but in- 
fected his disciples also.” This is thoughtless and foolish lan- 
guage concerning the greatest Prophet, who himself well knew 
His fate as a prophet, and suffered patiently, all the more 


1To Hase, “it was not doubt but monition.” As Lange thinks 
the question of John has not been sufficiently considered in the light 
of an impatient desire for Christ’s open manifestation. 


2 In his Wochenblatte :—Der Fischer. 1845. No. 50. 
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patiently as he had announced for the Messiah only the death of 
a victim. 

In opposition to all these various hypotheses, whether strongly 
or firmly held, of otherwise orthodox men, I cannot but take my 
stand with Miemeyer who in his Charakteristik der Bibel (new 
edit., 1., p. 57) firmly adheres to the right, against all these un- 
tenable views, and though not following the hitherto orthodox in 
other respects, does so with great simplicity of judgment; and with 
Schletermacher, who sets out with the assertion that “John him- 
self could not have entertained doubts as to the Messiahship of 
Jesus,” although he then hazards the supposition that the words 
of the messengers have been by abbreviation placed in that false 
light. We think this latter idea not at all necessary. As those 
words lie in the record, John does not merely permit a question 
to be asked “ for appearance,” an idea which is instantly rejected, 
but with an earnestness which both Jesus and the people under- 
stood, bids his disciples to go and ask Him themselves. We can- 
not see anything inappropriate in this view, and its acceptance 
alone makes the whole procedure conceivable and comprehensible. 
“To direct his disciples to Jesus, nothing inore would be wanting 
than distinctive explanations from their master,” is the opinion of 
Braune, but we cannot agree to this, for in the case of the ereater 
part of John’s disciples, who were not induced to goto Christ, the 
direct contrary was the fact! Nor was it a “circuitous way,” 
but the only one which would succeed with some, to send them 
directly to the Lord. 

But enough of preliminary polemics and defence, let us go to 
the text. What St Matthew communicates in this entire chapter, 
is a progressive series of sayings, spoken in continuation, just as 
they are here connected: and forming one great concerted dis- 
course, gradually advancing towards its climax, which, in vers. 
27—30, gives the most complete answer to the question which 


* Alford will not altogether accept my view, but concedes that “the 
idea of his faith being weakened by his imprisonment is quite incon- 
sistent not only with John’s character, but with our Lord’s discourse in 
this place.” Be it so! If he now, being himself convinced, only 
desired a declaration frora our Lord’s own mouth, this declaration cer- 
tainly was not intended for his own sake, but for his disciples, to settle 
them, to “set them at rest” as Alford himself says. Wherein, in that 
case, do we differ ? 
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had been received. The Evangelist plainly asserts this in vers. 
7 and 20, (in both cases alike #p£aro), and in ver. 25, év éxeivw 
Tw Kalp@ avroxpiOeis ; and it is no objection to this that St Luke, 
who, in ch. vil., gave the greatest part of this discourse in literal 
unison with St Matthew, has afterwards recorded sundry repeti- 
tions of it as actually uttered on another occasion, ch. x. and ch. 
xvi. 16. We do right, therefore, ‘to regard the whole, as it here 
lies before us, as the discourse of Jesus on occasion of the message 
of John ; and shall take a general glance at the process of thought 
in its advancing development, before we enter on the exposition 
itself. The well-disposed reader, to whom our summaries have 
already commended themselves, will find this arrangement con- 
firmed, by reading it again after the exposition has been read. 
The one fundamental theme from beginning to end may be thus 
expressed. The Lord speaks of the faith and unbelief of His 
own generation, in the twofold testimony extant in it, which 
both prepared for and offered the kingdom of heaven : the king- 
dom which was as assuredly come as the two épyouevoe were. 

The whole resolves itself into three main sections—for in the 
things of God, we find almost everywhere a trichotomy. First 
is the direct answer to those who were sent (vers. 4—6), as an 
introductory preface, which already intimates all that follows: 
then (vers. 7—19), the continuous discourse to the people con- 
cerning John and the Christ, in their harmony with one another, 
and consentient testimony; finally, from ver. 21 onwards, thie 
conclusion addressed to the faith and unbelief of His own age, 
uttered with the highest contrasts of severity and gentleness. 

I. The answer to the messengers points out the manifest signs 
of Him who has come, both in His dignity and in His humility— 
as shown in miracles and in preaching, whose agreement both 
with prophecy and with each other, should be evidence enough 
for faith; and in that lowliness, also the subject of prophecy, at 
which unbelief takes offence. In this the two following section 
are already sketched and prepared for, which may be defined as 
first, intelligence concerning the marks of the testimony now 
among them, but which so few believed, and then warning 
against unbelief; at the close of the whole, however, there is 
an additional invitation to faith, proceeding from most obvious 


mercy and grace. The indication of the signs in working 
VOL. II. EB 
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is directed apparently to John at first, from whom the ques- 
tion came ; as the gracious One was not willing harshly to disclose 
before the people by any word of His the state of things in the 
messengers themselves, to their shame and offence. First, it is 
given generally, those things which ye do hear and see: then 
follows specific statement in consistency with prediction. In 
ver. 6, howevex, there follows another sign of the appearance of 
the Messiah, also the subject of prophecy, but which is a stum- 
bling-block to men: and the Lord uses such an expression as must 
refer to the disciples of John, first of all, (a slight contrast with 
their Master being implied), and, at the same time, to all who are 
unbelievers. Warning and promise to unbelief and to faith, are 
here interwoven; and consequently we may regard paxapsos as 
being a prelude to the gracious invitation which in vers. 28—30 
forms the conclusion? 

Il. In order, however, decisively to prevent all misunderstand- 
ing of the mission, and that He may take the question, in the 
sense in which John put it, as occasion for a further and true 
answer to it, the Lord proceeded, when the messengers had 
departed,’ to speak to the people concerning John. But He 
speaks of John as the Forerunner who had come, and conse- 
quently, at the same time, and afterwards more expressly, con- 
cerning Limself as also come. This is, so to speak, the predo- 
minant instruction and disquisition in the middle of the discourse, 
which lays the foundation for the warning and promise of its 
decisive close. The substance of its contents is :—the public, 
though generally discredited, testimony of the days of John the 
Baptist, and of Christ for their contemporaries, in its convincing 
connexion and harmony. Specific instruction (vers 7—15 pre- 
cedes, and a progressive reference to unbelief and Fath (vers. 16 
—19) prepares for the following most emphatic threatening and 
promise. 


* Not that our Lord Himself consciously and purposely so ordered 
it. ‘The harmony and significance which are preserved in a poetical 
work of art through all its detail, is not regarded as the result of an 
elaborate arrangement marked out either before or during the writing 
of it; but our comments upon the organism of the words of the Holy 
Ghost have been foolishly misunderstood, as if some such thing as this 
was signified, | 

2 As St Matthew significantly does not omit to remark ! 
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1. The instructive comment speaks in vers 7—11 of John, in 
vers. 11—15 of Christ; but the latier reference is veiled, as 
always, before the people, so that the name “ Christ” is avoided : 
yet all who had ears to hear must have heard in His words evi- 
dence enough as to who that “Son of Man” (ver. 19) could be, 
who came as John had come! Concerning John, first, what he 
is not, convincingly to refute the misapprehension which might 
arise among the people then, (and expositors now) : by an earlier 
figure describing the earlier John, the unshaken Man of the 
Wilderness (ver. 7), and then, in plainer and stronger terms, 
describing John as he then was, and now ts, the same man in 
imprisonment, who even there is consistent with his former self, 
and does not, through inconstancy or desire of freedom, put a 
question concerning that now, which he had then so fearlessly testi 
Jied, (ver. 8.) Assuredly, a most plain and undeniable argument! 
Then follows positively, and based upon this, what he is: not 
only a prophet, like one of the prophets, ( still in transition from 
the negative ver. 9), but the greatest among all, and after all the 
messengers of God down to this time ; the forerunner of Christ 
(ver. 10) himself predicted by other Prophets, the only one 
enjoying this honour save that One, who is emphatically 6 ép- 
xouevos; and therefore the greatest of all the Prophets, the 
Baptist! (ver. 11). And if this man has fulfilled his function 
(for in his prison he is even now drawing nigh to the end of his 
mission), who then am I? The Lord does not now utter openly 
this question, yet it is decisively involved in these words, which 
only derive their full exposition from a general view of the whole 
connexion and spirit of the context. 

And now, the kingdom of heaven itself arises before us in its 
altogether new dignity, so that he zn it that is least, is greater than 
the greatest who are without, and at its threshold, as we find it 
still in ver. 11. It enters in with power: that is the mean- 
ing of the designedly obscure sentence (ver. 12), which is so 
arranged as to embrace the mighty, constraining witness which 
had been borne, and its results, both in the mighty opposition of 
unbelief, and the mighty pressing in of faith: blending the whole 
into one vivid description of the great crisis, which thus was 
cleclared to have arrived. It is the Time of Fulfilment! The 
time of prophecy, of preparation is past (ver. 13); the Fore- 
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runner, who is himself'a portion of this fulfilment is come, (ver. 
14); and therefore—but the remainder scarcely needed to be 
expressed: He that has ears to hear, let him hear! (ver. 15). 
This is the conclusion of the comment upon the circumstance 
which had transpired ! 

2. There now follows a reference to the unbelief and the faith 
which responded to that mighty testimony which was so publicly 
given to the kingdom of heaven in this important age. That 
reference, however, is predominantly to the predominant unbeliey 
of the generation as a whole; for the circumstances of the case 
required this, the few who believed in the midst of so overwhelm- 
ing a majority of unbelievers not being in the first instance 
regarded at all. The universal unbelief of the childish children 
of this age, which had nevertheless beheld and heard the most 
wonderful things, appears as uttering its own condemnation, dis- 
honouring itself while dishonouring God. The two who had 
come are placed in opposition to their own generation, which, in 
its infatuation, would neither hear the law nor the Gospel, neither 
submit to repentance nor accept the kingdom of heaven : this 
opposition being first exhibited in a vivid and convincing simile 
(vers. 16, 17), and then in a direct, explanatory declaration, (vers. 
18, 19). But, finally, there is an encouraging glance at the rare 
and infrequent faith, by which the child-like children of wisdom 
—her truly docile and instructed scholars—justify the revelation 
of God in the two-fold unity of its exhibition, and are themselves 
evidence and seals of the truth of the testimony both of John and 
of Christ (Jno. ni. 33). 

III. The sublime and impressive conclusion is now sufficiently 
prepared for, which is put by the Spirit of the Father into the 
lips of the Son, His soul being first moved to holy wrath, and 
then by quick transition to gentle and inviting meekness. ‘That 
which, in ver. 6, was expressed as a combination of threatening 
and promise, warning and invitation, 1s now distributed in 
detail; the blessed is he being resolved into woes, denounced 
against those who have been offended in Him, and gracious znvi- 
tation to corresponding blessedness for such as come to Him and 
accept His yoke. : 

1. The threatening of impending judgment upon the general 
unbelief is as yet confined within the limits of Galilee (with allu- 
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sion to ch. x. 15), the immediate scene of our Lord’s first won- 
derful works; the towns being named first (two of them being 
selected as examplevers. 21,22), and then the proud capital (vers. 
23, 24), the specification of which contains a latent reference to 
Jerusalem. 

2. The invitation to blessedness and rest for the soul, which 
does not cease, even in the midst of general unbelief, to sound 
forth in accents of meekness and patience, is put by the Father 
into the mouth of the Son, through an internal consolation, 
which He received at the same moment, stilling the holy vio- 
lence of His indignation by the view of the Father’s never-fail- 
ing honour in His simple ones. Hence, the Lord first answers 
this secret inspiration (ver. 25, 26), by a lowly yet sublime glorifi- 
cation of the Father, which penetrates the good pleasure of God’s 
counsel as the ground of the procedure depicted in vers. 16—19, 
and of the resulting faith and unbelief, though its wisdom the 
wise cannot comprehend. This is followed by the preaching of 
the Gospel to the poor and the wretched (ver. 5), bursting as a 
stream of love from the depths of this profound and mysteri- 
ous principle. The Lord descends from the high contempla- 
tion of His eternal dignity, and the Father’s eternal counsel, to 
the wretched objects of His gospel of mercy. The Father hath 
delivered all things to the Son, He reveals and imparts blessedness 
only through Him: but the Son cnvites all,} all, that is, who feel 
their misery and their need of Him, in order that they may find 
refreshment and rest under his easy yoke, and his light burden! 

Here, then, the answer to John’s question reaches its fullest 
emphasis and expression :—I verily am He, come unto Me, and 
wait for no other! Here, also, the Gospel of St Matthew (which 
being the first was yet written with the same aim as the last, to 
produce the belief that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God), 
reaches its first impressive concluding point, so that we may fitly 
make it the close of the first portion of our exposition.” We 
might pause here to remark and to adore the Divine wisdom, 
also, in the arrangement of the Gospels: especially to observe the 


1 Not merely the Son of David, and the seed of Abraham (ch. 1. L 

2 Although in another, and more formal relation, the beginning of 
the Parables in ch. xiii. might have well formed the commencement of 
a, section. 
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significant conclusions of St Matthew’s chapters, as they pro- 
gressively follow. Ch. i. closes with the most holy name of Jesus 
—ch. i. with that of the despised Nazareth—ch. iii. gives the 
Voice from heaven, which testifies over this Jesus of Nazareth, 
This is my beloved Son! Upon this trilogy of introduction, ch. 
iv. follows with its close, designating and opening up the scene of 
His words and works—ch. vii. gives the grand conclusion of the 
first great discourse—ch. ix., after the first cycle of examples of 
His miraculous works, which already excited the enmity of the 
Pharisees, casts at its close the glance of mercy upon the great 
harvest then waiting in the land—ch. x., at the end of the first 
mission, directs that glance into the far Future, where nothing 
should remain unrewarded—and ch. xi. closes with this sublime, 
Come unto Me! And so also may it be seen in the same way 
how ch. xii. (chs. xiii. and xiv. in contrast with each other) chs. 
XVL, XIX. xxii, xxiii, xxv., terminate respectively in the most 
significant conclusions. 


Ver. 4 is indeed spoken, corresponding as it does with the 
words of the message, as if the Lord regarded the pregnant ques- 
tion as actually the question of John himself, and directed to him 
also His answer. But this is only the result of His gracious con- 
descension to the weakness of the messengers, with which He 
sympathises even as their master had done; and we cannot so 
regard it as to say (with Alford) that the Lord would not have 
thus answered, had not the question come directly from the 
Baptist himself. Or, are we to receive the words of St Luke 
(vers. 18, 19), according to their plain letter, which in wpocxande- 
capevos éreurpe, and yet more in S00 Twds seems to intimate that 
the whole matter proceeded directly from John? No, St Luke, 
although He has not recorded the Baptist’s earlier direction of 
his disciples to Jesus, and here appends an explanation of the 
subject in all its relations (vers. 29, 30), yet presupposes, from his 
earlier (ch. iii. 22), as well as from the immediately following 
discourse of Jesus, that his thoughtful readers will understand 
him aright, when he thus objectively relates the circumstance. 
The individual Evangelists naturally presuppose and take for 
granted rather too much than too little in their compressed re- 
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flectionless narratives: and we must remember that we have the 
whole under our eye. Nothing had lain nearer the Baptist’s 
heart, since the first public manifestation of Jesus, than to direct 
his own disciples to Him, with an incessantly repeated —Behold 
the Lamb of God! Thisis He! We perceive this once and 
again in Jno. i. 29—87, and Jno. iii. 24—36 is an example and 
testimony instar omniwm, of the manner in which Jonn from that 
time to his imprisonment, dealt with and spoke to those of his dis- 
ciples whose minds were not yet clearly convinced as to the claims 
of Jesus. Consequently, those who were séz// his disciples, who re- 
mained attached to him, and would rather adhere to him in his 
imprisonment than go over to the Nazarene, were eo ipso, only 
such as could not and would not believe, that that Nazarene was 
the Christ. When St Luke, therefore, writes dv0 twas Tav 
uadntov avtot,! He takes it for granted, by a presupposition 
natural enough to himself, though perhaps, if we may say so, not 
sufficiently mindful of Theophilus, that the Forerunner had on 
good grounds sent these men to Christ. John, who had said 
before,—but I must decrease! and who had a clear perception 
from beginning to end, of his one only duty to prepare the way, 
in his own entire course, for Him who was to come, knew that he 
should only fulfill his course through imprisonment and death, that 
thus he must contribute to destroy all carnal expectations of the 
Messiah, and then make way for Him to whom his own mission 
referred. It is an object deeply impressed upon his heart, to send, 
before his own expected death, all such as were not by himself 
convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus, to Jesus Himself; and He 
selects, from his own impulse, two among the number of those 
thus situated, possibly two pre-eminent doubters, for this decisive 
mission. His question, like that of the Lord Himself, in Matt. 
xvi. 18, has the benefit of the disciples in view. . But when the 
Lord makes answer—-Go and show John again those things which 
ye do hear and see, He only refers them again, for their convic- 
tion and humiliation, to what they had already done :—Tell 
him again, that he may again tell you—these are the works of 


1 The reading 824 ray pabyray, in St Matthew, though now preferred, 
is to us doubtful. At most it only freely describes the circumstance as 
it appeared—the disciples were permitted to ask as in John’s name. 
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Christ! The question was, Do we look jor another, are we, by 
renewed weary waiting, to expect a Future which never appears ! 
The answer cries in impressive response:—No. He is here, 
whom ye look for, all that was to come is manifestly before you, 
to be heard and seen: prophecy has become reality and history 
before your eyes and ears, as well as those of all the people! Lu. 
iv. 21. The hearing refers first of all to the rumour whick 
(according to Lu. vii. 17) had gone forth throughout all Judea, 
and throughout all the region round about, concerning the 
wonderful works of Jesus, and which had been reported to John. 
The seeing adds to this the then present confirmation to their eyes; 
for in the same hour, St Luke tells us, he cured many of their in- 
firmities and plagues, so that no further answer was in reality 
needed than—open your eyes, and ye find it so! But then the 
words which follow, further embrace both the hearing and the 
seeing In one; and it is not without sienificance that what they 
hear comes first, thus placing the last-mentioned preaching of the 
Gospel before the miracles seen. (For here St Matthew is more 
exact than St Luke, who inverts this order). To speak quite 
strictly, the seeing must turn to hearing, the miracles must 
become words, and the works must be witnesses, that so, by hear- 
ing them, faith may come. The miracles confirm the preaching, 
but the preaching explains their significance : hence, in ver. 15 it 
is only—he that hath ears to hear, let him hear! 

Ver. 5. The Lord had indeed, in a certain sense, said all in 
this first word, but He graciously points with His finger to evi- 
dences of His mission, Himself in deference to their desire per- 
forming for Himself the work of the Baptist to John’s disciples, 
In exhibiting these in detail He refers to passages in the Prophets 
as fulfilled ; but with a grandeur of application which should be 
evident to our modern scribes, in proportion as it is free from 
any such petty exhibition of personal marks and sions, as their 
wisdom, in a certain sense, rightly repudiates. The same Lsaiah, 
to whom the Baptist had appealed when his authority was 
questioned, out of whose prophecy he had taken his testimony 
to the Lamb of God, is on that very account brought forward 
again by Jesus Himself. He predicts in ch. xxix. the siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem (but not merely of that which 
was immediately impending, comp. ver. 8 with Lu. xix. 43) ; 
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then the blinding and delusion of Israel; then the great change 
which will twice take place between the forest and the field, the 
fruitful field and the wilderness,—first in the rejection of Israel 
and the admission of the Gentiles, then finally vice versd when 
Israel’s hardness passes away, so that the deaf again hear the 
words of the book, the eyes of the blind see, and the meek 
(tol) shall have joy in the Lord. The same prophecy recurs 
with additional emphasis in ch. xxxv., the sublime concluding 
chapter of the first portion of Isaiah’s prophecies. When Idumea 
is judged, the desert shall blossom abundantly, and the salvation 
of God shall appear: when the eyes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped, then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing praise ! 
That which in these two passages, pointing far forward to the final 
restoration of Israel, is predicted obviously, as we say, In a sperttual: 
meaning, as typical of internal spiritual healing (though the 
second of them includes external prosperity), our Lord indicates 
here to have received also a physical fulfilment, or as embodied 
in His miracles of healing. He quotes, in the same manner as 
His Evangelist does, Matt. viii. 17: forin the living relation be- 
tween prophecy and fulfilment there is a reciprocal alternation, 
so that prophetic announcements which were delivered in sensible 
figures are illustrated in their spiritual reality, and on the other 
hand, predictions not intended in their external sense, are never- 
theless fulfilled, over and above, in physical embodiment. (The 
entrance of Christ into Jerusalem upon the ass, as the Prince of 
Peace, is an instance in point). The Messiah’s miracles of healing, 
as such, and as physical in themselves, could not be predicted, 
since prophecy deals with the internal meaning and mystery of 
things ; they could only be contemplated in the same signification 
which they bear to those who behold them in their external and 
actual appearance, viz., as symbols of spiritual healing. The 
accordance, first, between Christ’s preaching of salvation to the 
poor and the miserable, and His beneficent miracles of healing, 
and then the accordance of both these, of what is both heard and 
seen in Him, with the Scriptures concerning Him who was to 
come, constitute His works a sign and testimony that zt is He. 
The Lord, proposing to give examples of His works—the 
miracula predicta, benefica, multa, varia (Bengel) which testify 
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of Him, constructs a gradation of three members, each being 
two-fold by the conjunction of kai, (which St Luke does not ob- 
serve). He mentions the diind and the lame first, out of the 
prophecies, one being taken from each; He then connects the 
deaf, found in both these passages, with the lepers, found in 
neither. Isaiah’s saying concerning the dumb is passed over, as 
also much else in the reality of fulfilment: For instance, the 
casting out of devils (which in St Luke, ver. 21, had just taken 
place before their eyes) is included in the healing of the sick. 
For the Lord who takes no delight in the detailed relation of 
His own works, though He must now condescend to it, hastens 
with profound meaning to that oreatest act, which transcended 
all prophecy or expectation—the dead are ratsed up—in order 
to connect it, for its right interpretation, with the TTwYXOL Evary- 
yehiovras. For it was already a proverb among the Jews, that 
God always goes beyond Eis promised grace, and gives ever in 
addition something new and still greater. ‘There must of course 
have taken place more awakenings of the dead than one, when 
the Lord said this; we read of the first in Matt. ix. St Luke 
has recorded the other at Nain, and this also was included in all 
those things which the disciples of John shewed him of.) N ow, 
because the works of Jesus had gone so far as the raising of the 
dead, and yet he did nothing further for the expedition of His 
kingdom or the deliverance of their imprisoned master, the 
disciples of John told him of these things with some mixture of 
displeasure and offence at such a procedure, just as before in Jno. 
il. 26. The Lord penetrates all this. He does not now say— 
and captives have deliverance preached to them, according to 
His quotation from Isa. lxi. 1 at Nazareth, where the spiritual 
meaning was plain. Still less does He say—and the kingdom 
of God is made manifest, which, uttered now, neither the people 
nor the disciples were capable of understanding. But He quite 
unexpectedly, though rightly, according to prophecy and fulfil- 
ment, appends to the greatest miracle of raising the dead that 
last and greatest of all testimonies, which itself exhibits the true 


‘It is equivalent to certain, by internal evidence, that the young 
man at Nain was raised after the daughter of Jairus: and so the 
various reading 76 for rj és, Lu. vii. 11 (overlooked by Hbrard) 
acquires a decisive significance in the harmony. 
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significance of all the former—the preaching of the Gospel to the 
poor!} ‘This last is taken at once from Isa. Ixi. 1, and xxix. 19: 
the evayyediGovrar falling at the close of the answer, carries with 
it the emphasis that the kingdom of heaven is come: the rrwyou 
are, first of all, the externally mean, to whom, without money 
and without Rabbinical price, the joyful tidings are announced as 
a free gift, but also, and essentially, the poor and mournful in 
spirit, such as those of which Isa. Ixi. 1 speaks.2 The preaching 
of repentance went forth also to the rich and the exalted, yea, 
rightly understood, to those distinctively : the Gospel belongs to 
the low and the miserable. The preaching continues ever to 
this day, and produces in men’s souls all these works of Christ, 
of which history is full, and more abounding and truly than 
might then have been heard and seen with bodily eyes and ears. 
The blind see (Acts xxvi. 18) &c., the dead arise, hearing the 
voice of the Son of God (Jno. v. 25), which is immediately con- 
nected with the former by «ai? Those who sit in the prison- 
house hear of it when it is announced to them by those, who yet 
know not themselves the meaning of what they say. Or who 
will not know and embrace it, for there follows one more kai, 
which introduces the critical seventh member of the paragraph. 
Ver 6. This «af is not But:—the offence of many at the 
humble circumstances of the Messiah, notwithstanding all His 
wonderful works, is also a token and sign of His person derived 
from prophecy. (Isa. lii. 13, 14, liii. 2, viii. 14.). The Lord 
gives utterance, thus, to what he had ofttimes experienced since 
His first manifestation in Nazareth, to what had, alas, become now 
as well known as His works themselves. But it is not included 
in that which they had heard and seen, and should tell John 


1 For thus must it be translated, comp. 2 Sam. xviii. 81, LXX:; 
and with another subject in the passive, Lu. xvi. 16. That ‘the poor 
preached the Gospel, cannot be the question here. 


2 Certainly not, as Schleiermacher supposed : ‘* Those who are not in 
condition in the legal sense to shine out, mrwyot xara véuov kat mapd- 
Soc.” 


3 This is the true element in Schleiermacher’s strange idea that the 
raising of the dead is only to be taken figuratively, since otherwise there 
would be a tone of vain-glory quite foreign to the manner of Jesus. 
Mow has this great theologian stumbled and lost his way, when the 
true exposition of Scripture is concerned ! 
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again, but (as if to intimate that) this manner of speaking 
passes into warning, which might be applicable to the disciples 
themselves whom He addressed.! I know well that ye have yet 
somewhat in your hearts against me; else would ye not have 
come to ask, when the answer which ye have received had been 
already so plainly given. The truly poor understand the Gos- 
pel message, and receive it in faith, so that they rejoice in the 
Lord. To all others the works testify aloud: This is He! yet 
the preaching which they also hear, being no more than preaching, 
so that even the raising of the dead is no more than a call to dead 
souls to life in God, shows them the great truth, that He is not 
such a Messiah as they expected and would have! To him who 
gives not his heart to the preaching, all miracles are vain for its 
explanation, and remain themselves misunderstood. Thus, then, 
the Lord gave a plain and concise answer to a plain and concise 
question—and the concluding words precisely touch the spirit 
that put the question. Instead of cryng—JI am He! (which 
indeed would have been but of little service), He searches out 
in these disciples, and in the people (with regard to whom this 
last saying was a transition to the following discourse) all 
that unbelief and delusion which stood in the way of the 
acknowledgment of Himself, in order that their faith might be 
excited to overcome all offence, and respond to hin— Yea, Thou 
art He! To Him, who presently afterwards proclaims His won- 
derful J in kingly majesty over all things and over all persons, 
but now for the time restrains it, though with all His humility 
it cannot but come forward in the final words of His reply, in 
the cxavdanicO7 év. é mol. 

Ver 7—11. Now first, as the disciples departed or when they 
had gone, Jesus began to speak concerning John: by which the 
Evangelist would assure us, in an undertone, that He had not 
referred to the Baptist before, especially not in His last saying 
touching offence. But why did He let them first depart, and not 
utter what follows in their hearing? The Evangelist’s observa- 
tion makes a latent design perceptible, without anticipating, 
however, the thought of the reflecting reader by any direct 


1'There is no ground whatever for referring this warning to the 


Baptist himself, and thence to derive a supposed proof that he himself 
had been offended in Jesus. 
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reflexion of his own. The disciples of John had obtained what 
they wanted, a decisive answer to the desire of their question, 
which, if not directly expressed, would be plain enough to their 
after-meditation. Anything further said for themselves or done 
in their presence, would have had evil effect. Would it have 
been fitting that the Lord should endeavour, by detailed and 
continued explanations, to ripen or hasten the development of 
the slowly struggling faith of these not insignificant “men” 
(Lu. ver. 20), upon whom their master had already expended 
much pains. This would have been far less effectual than the 
brief message with its piercing point at the close; and would 
have assumed before the people the unbecoming appearance cf 
exceedingly sedulous anxiety concerning them on His part. Or, 
was any thing further requisite to be communicated to John ? 
Assuredly not, for both the Angel of Preparation and the Angel 
of the Covenant understood one another perfectly well, accord- 
ing to a far better plan of common operation than that which, 
according to the opinion of many fools, they had concerted in 
the lodges of the Essenes. That which our Lord goes on to say 
concerning John, it was needless that his disciples should carry 
to him for his consolation; and its appearance would have been 
that of adulation to the people. But so much the more neces- 
sary was it that the people, in whose minds the great question 
had excited many thoughts, should have a further testimony and 
assurance that John was not, as at first sight it might have 
seemed, in doubt concerning Jesus.’ 

The entire transaction with the Baptist, which at the time 
caused so great a sensation, had now to a great extent faded 
away and become old; the Lord, therefore, wisely takes this 
occasion to bring it back to the people’s thoughts, and speaks 
concerning it in a manner similar to ch. xxi. 24, 25. He com- 
mences by giving his due honour to the man who in this incon- 
stant, childish generation had fallen into unhonoured oblivion , 
and by pointing out the permanent dignity of the prisoner, whom 
lhe, however, does not release. He founds upon the testimony 
of His forerunner, which, without miracles (Jno. x. 41), had 


1This correct view is found distinctly and expressly maintained in 
Chrysostom (Hom, xxxvii.) 
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awakened so universal a response, the evidence of His own 
Messiahship, and of the presence of the kingdom of heaven. 
The general concourse of the people to the preacher in the 
wilderness, however little permanent effect resulted from it, was 
a public: confession on which an appeal to them might always 
afterwards be founded ; they had willingly heard the announce- 
ment “repent ye,” they had for the most part submitted to bap- 
tism, and thereby confessed not only that they were sinners, but 
that they admitted repentance to be the only way to the kingdom 
of heaven. All this they are reminded of by the Lord’s questions, 
and by the sharp sayings which recall the scene, and vividly 
paint it before their memory :—how was it then, when ye flocked 
to the wilderness? While he thus speaks concerning John, He 
is in reality speaking also concerning them, and piercing their 
hearts and consciences. 

Vers. 7—9. These words of our Lord belong pre-eminently to 
those of His discourses which most illustriously exhibit His 
wisdom in teaching. Under a simple and popular expression, 
the essential meaning of which every one who heard it must 
have understood, and the strongly marked form of which would 
cleave to the memory, there is concealed an endless fulness of 
deep thoughts and of interwoven relations which only by degrees 
would rise before the thoughtful attention. The thrice repeated 
—What went ye out for to see? is itself a most emphatic refer- 
ence to the impulse which urged them to go forth, and also to 
what they learned from thus going forth, bringing forcibly to 
their minds both the one and the other. But that which follows 
each similar question in progressive development, is arranged 
with a precise and specific purpose. The discourse proceeds 
from the reed of the wilderness, from the external scene thus 
vividly recalled, to the man or the person who was to be seen 
there, and then advancing still further, to the dignity of his 
personality, as a prophet. The great point here to which the 
rest leads is this—to mark ont this man in the wilderness in the 
well-known, deeply-stamped character of his whole life, first in 
his constancy in opposition to men, then in his self-denying 
severity against himself, and finally, in his high office and calling 
of God. Nor is this enough—a third climax is observable. The 
jirst question joins issue with the secret thought and expectation 
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of many that the rigour of this new preacher of repentance would 
soon relax, and that he would not stand immoveably firm to his 
first appeal!! But the second question, after the former has 
shamed their secret suspicion, introduces by the dAnrd (which 
thus receives its full force), another application and turn of His 
challenge. The under tone of the first was—“TIs it not true, 
that such was your first thought, and that i: would have well 
pleased you to find it so?” The second, on the other hand, con- 
versely signifies, “Is it not true, that ye assuredly did not, and 
could not have desired that, when ye sought the man in the 
wilderness, having already heard of his clothing and manner of 
life!” Finally, the third question does not seize their external 
impression of his personality as they found him, but takes hold 
of the conviction, which the preacher’s words had produced in all 
their minds, that he was a prophet (ch. xxi. 26). “ Ls at not true, 
that ye found in Him a prophet, and were constrained to acknow- 
ledge Him as such? But rising above all is the circumstance 
that the Lord only says they went out to see somewhat, using, 
indeed, first the strong QedcacGa (as if they had gone to a spec- 
tacle), which is afterwards softened to the more customary édeiv, 
while He does not say, though it would have better befitted the 
going out to a prophet, that they went out dxovew. This is 
spoken with the same tone in which the Lord had formerly 
rebuked the superficial, inconstant, and capricious conduct of the 
people (Jno. v. 85); and prepares the way for the similitude of 
the sporting, childish children given below. Men should go 
forth to hear a prophet; but this was far from their thoughts : 
and here lay their great fault, in spite of all their crowding forth, 
their astonishment, their confession, and their baptism. Again, 
taking the other side:—they went to see, and yet did not rightly 
see: for in a true prophet the prophet is truly to be seen, and in 
this case the whole manifestation of the life of the preaching 
pointed to his great message. All these thoughts the Lord’s 
words would excite—how much could He say with His few 
words! (Jno. vu. 46). 


1 Roos: “ We shall see how long this new preacher of repentance 
will carry on his preaching. He will presently become tired of it, will 
abate his severity, and become again like one of ourselves.” 
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The reed shaken with the wind, in the first question, should 
be understood at once literally and figuratively ; for the expres- 
sion, which is certainly taken from the locality of the wilderness 
near the Jordan, just before-mentioned, included both. Assur- 
edly it was not to see the reeds out in the wilderness that ye 
went forth—or did ye suppose, did ye wish, to find in the man 
who was there a compliant, changeable prophet of the people, a 
man like yourselves, and not a firm and stedfast prophet o1 God ? 
(liccles. v.11). That would have been, in its kind, no better 
than a mere reed! No, though there was the appearance of this, 
it was, at the same time, another impulse which sent you out, a 
presentiment of that which you actually saw there and found! 
This first question is followed by no such responsive antithesis as 
the others; for the answer is sufficiently understood in itself :— 
the man in the wilderness stood like an iron pillar, and like a 
wall of brass against the whole land, against the priests and coun- 
cillors as well as against the common people (Jer. i. 18)—he 
adhered immoveably to his first-—Repent ye! This the people 
well knew. And this of itself was convincing testimony that 
this same man could not have been moved by the temptation of 
persecution to exchange his witnessing—“ This is He”! for a 
doubtful, and questionng—* Art thou He?” It was not, then, 
from doubt that he put the question! But that it was not from 
impatience to be released from prison, what follows goes on to 
show. He who was so severe against others, was equally rigor- 
ous against himself. Ye remember well that as the sedges of the 
desert were around him, so also that his garment was of camel’s 
hair, with the leathern girdle about his loins: there was no pa- 
Naka (uadTia,’ NO iwaticpos Evdo£os kal tpudy (as St Luke 
explains). Assuredly ve did not expect a secular forerunner of 
a Messiah coming in worldly pomp? Such an one would not 
be sought, would not be found in the wilderness : and if the man 
of the wilderness is now imprisoned by Herod, he did not fall 
into this imprisonment as a courtier, whose desire was upon 


1 Which phrase appears similarly in Homer. Odyss. ¢ 437. Iliad. 
796, and other Greek authors, e.g., Diodor. Virgil also designates 
the Serica as molles lanas; Plautus. Baach. i. 1, 88, speaks in the 
same way. 
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worldly good living (though there he would better fare than upon 
his locusts), but in consequence of his rigid preaching of 
repentance to the king. Behold, yonder in Tlerod’s court are 
worldlings and flatterers enough, for king’s houses are the place 
for them :1 there the rule still holds good, which ordered in the 
time of Ahasuerus, that none might enter into the king’s palace 
clothed with sackcloth (Esther iv. 2); then cry they to the 
prophets as they did to Amos:—Prophecy not here, for it is the 
king’s court! (Amos vii. 13). But John has been the Elijah of' 
this Ahab :—The Lord’s words thus graze the edge of condem- 
nation upon the thoughtless court of the day, though without 
letting fall a single expression which might have been capable of 
an unseemly construction in the minds of the people, as spoken 
against the king himself, for He does not speak in the singular at 
all. His only. care is to obviate the people’s offence against the 
imprisoned John. He only intimates briefly :—such are in king’s 
houses well received, but come not into king’s prisons: and thus, 
regarding the Man of the Wilderness and the Man imprisoned as 
one, and consistent with himself, He paves the way to the third 
great word—a prophet! In this he only gives expression to the 
truth which was at last admitted by all; but confirms it with 
His own vai Aéyo buiv; and immediately goes beyond it by His 
still greater—more than a prophet! (wepicadtepov is here, as 
always in the New Testament, neuter, and thus corresponds 
with the threefold ri), This was something new and unexpected, 
a text which instantly required further illustration. The people 
might immediately, if the Lord had paused here, have hurried 
His words to the conclusion—Is he then the Messiah himself? 
And yet has he sent to ask thee, and challenged thee as the 
Messiah? What dost thou say, and which is it of the two? For 
what is there between Prophet and Messiah? But the Lord 
leaves no space for their foolish imaginings, but immediately adds 
His own impressive solution of the mystery :—For he is, what 
he himself testified in his question of deep meaning, the Fore- 
runner who prepares the way for the Messiah ! 


1 There is no evil in his wearing the costly garments, who is born 
iD and called to the court. Comp. Hamann i. 324, and iii. 75. 
* We cannot understand how this should intimate, according to 
Schlecermacher, that John was not yet in prison. 
VOL. IT. EF 
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Ver 10. As such he is TeptcootEepov mpodyrov in a twofold 
respect, according to external designation in the Scripture, and 
internal relation of His office, the one corresponding to the other. 
It is his pre-eminence among the Prophets, that ¢¢ is written by 
them concerning him, so that he is also consequently an épyopevos, 
one who was to come. John had with his uniform humility in- 
cluded himself in the expectant “ we,” and by speaking of look- 
ing for another, if Jesus were not He, had once more said—J am 
not. He had formerly chosen that one of the two passages 
which predict his coming, in which the humble and unpretend- 
ing character of the voice is given to him, not that of a prophet 
or.a servant sent of God, The Lord now graciously rewards 
him for this by placing Himself on a level with him (afterwards 
vers. 18, 19), as sent like himself, and by giving prominence to 
the other passage which calls him the angel or messenger of God. 
‘O épyopevos was the general expression for the Messiah, derived 
from many such places as Ps. exviii. 2 6, xl. 8; Hab. ii. 8, &e. ; 
but the fundamental passage which at the close of all prophecy, 
brings into prominence and finally seals this appellation, is Mal. 
ii. 1." The Baptist could not but have thought of this Scrip- 
ture when he framed his question, and therefore our Lord em- 
phatically shows that John is there exhibited, with Himself and 
before Himself, as also a Jnoo and in the very place where the 
nan Won is spoken of ; and thus He gives him back the 
obtés éort, which the servant had formerly ministered to his 
Lord. But as it refers to Himself, the prophecy in the Lord’s 
lips is curtailed, and its full meaning concealed. He speaks in 
precisely such a manner, as to utter the consciousness with which 
He beholds Himself in this Scripture, while, at the same time, 
His humility as the Son of Man is involuntarily and undesignedly 
exhibited :—He so changes the text that instead of the Hebrew 
and Sept. reading say's, apd TpocwTrov wou, standing alone, it is 
thrice said po mpoodrrov TOU, 0dov cov, éumpocbév cove The 
Lord who speaks by the Prophets, in Malachi announces Himself 
as the coming angel of the covenant: my messenger shall prepare 


‘ Compare Hengstenberg’s Christology on Malachi. 
* The perfect harmony of the two Evangelists, in a citation so strik- 
ingly deviating, is very remarkable. 
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the way before me (comp. Lu. i. 16,17, to go before the Lord 
their God, and also ver. 76) ; but this the Lord who is come as 
the Son of Man may not as yet openly declare, it is enough that 
by the threefold cod He signifies that He is marked out and 
referred to by the Father. See how, without directly uttering it, 
He nevertheless announces His éyo e¢us in His sublime humility ! 
And note how that necessary humility by which He exalts the 
Baptist to the highest point of honour, by placing him on a level 
with Himself, becomes the loftiest testimony to His own dignity : 
for that greatest thing, which makes John more than a Prophet, 
consists in nothing but this—“ because he is My Forerunner !” 

And that is the internal relation of his office, for the sake of 
which the Scripttire pointed him out, and wrote beforehand con- 
cerning Him. The Prophets prophesied from afar (ver. 13), 
but this man announces the instant coming of Him who was 
already born, testifies of Him who was already in their midst, 
points with his finger to the Messiah as He walks, stands as the 
friend of the Bridegroom by the Bridegroom’s side. (Jno. iii. 
29). He prepares His way—that is the substance in common of 
both passages, which were written concerning him. In uttering 
this finally, our Lord gave the key to the preceding words con- 
cerning the preaching to the poor, and the offence taken against 
Himself, and similarly paved the way for what subsequently fol- 
lows concerning the unbelief of the present generation. Repen- 
tence! repentance! that is the preparation of the Lord’s way, 
and the way of His kingdom, as the voice in the wilderness testi- 
fied loudly enough to all consciences. They only who through 
repentance had become poor, take no offence against the Gospel. 
This great word which recurs to the mind continually in this 
discourse concerning the Preacher of Repentance, finally appears in 
ver. 21, as the point of final decision between God and men. 
Let it be further noted in connexion with the next. verse that if 
John, the Preacher of Repentance car’ éEoynv, understood the whole 
relations of his preaching more fully and profoundly than all 
others before him, so also he could not have been, in the know- 
ledge of the humble Messiah, who proceeded to spiritual victory 
through the path of suffering and self-renunciation, less than 
some of them, for example, Isaiah! 
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Ver. 11. “The Baptist” was a cognomen which John had 
soon received among the people and his disciples, from the strik- 
ing and hitherto unheard of character of his public function. 
Probably at first a name of reproach or blame on account of his 
presumption (Jno.i. 25), it had passed into a general descriptive 
appellation, and among his own disciples (Lu. vii. 20), was used 
as a title of honour, since their Master had included his whole 
mission under that term (Jno. i. 33). The three first Evan- 
gelists give him this name: but here the Lord’s own mouth con- 
firms twice in succession, this title of honour as the highest and 
best designation of this man’s dignity and position. He does not 
say,—the Preacher of Repentance; for this would not have dis- 
tinguished him from other prophets, and the Lord would leave 
that to speak for itselfin the consciences of the people, till, in ver. 
21, He plainly utters it Himself. The daptism of John, that to 
which the people submitted, involved the general confession of 
the people, which was forced from them by the divine authority 
(Matt. xxi. 25) of this Forerunner; and thus they justified God. 
Lu. vii. 29. Concerning this Baptist, the Lord now utters the 
impressive word, confirming it by the single “Any in the midst 
of this discourse (stronger than the vaé ver. 9, afterwards vers. 
22—24 only wrnv Adyo tyuiv) ;—among them that are born of 
women (earthly, mortal. men, like THUS aay Job. xiv. 1, xv. 


14), there hath not risen a greater than he, none greater hath 
been especially raised up, sent and commissioned of God.’ “Evyei- 
peaOas used by the Prophets, (Lu. vii. 16, Jno. vii. 52), hence 
also of Jesus Himself Acts v. 30 (as also per catachresin of false 
prophets Matt. xxiv. 11—24), as itself closely connected with 
being born, (Matt. iii. 9) inasmuch as God provides and appoints 
His servants from their mother’s womb, summons and sends them 
forth whensoever he will, already qualified by nature according 
to His predetermined purpose. In this pyr according to Old 
Test. language, both the human birth and the divine ordination, 
are included. Among all those who were born of women and 
called by God to their office and its function, there had been 


1 Let the progression of the whole discourse referring to him be well 
observed—a man—a prophet—the greatest ! 
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none greater than the Baptist, whose difference from all his pre- 
decessors is by that one word defined. He is not simply regarded 
as the greatest among them, but as standing alone. We shall 
hear presently in ver. xii. 13, how that “his days” are already 
the introduction of a new period, and that he stands opposed to 
the law and the Prophets, being beyond their circle. And yet 
even this high elevation of John is only a transition, in this dis- 
course which rises from greater to yet greater things, to that final 
and highest utterance: notwithstanding he that is least in the 
kingdom of heaven ts greater than he! Not so much for John’s 
own sake has all this been said, but for the sake of the testimony 
to the kingdom of heaven now come. Not that the people were 
to attach themselves to John as his disciples, when they could no 
longer go forth to him, because the Lord had called him from 
his work; but that they should come to Him, eee way the 
Baptist had prepared, 

And is He then, is Christ Himself, the ycxpdrepos, who in 
regard to the Baptist is yet more externally humble and unre- 
puted than he; who coming after him is yet preferred before 
him; and in his existence from the beginning is in a superabun- 
dant sense peiSov adtév? The words were thus understood by 
such Fathers as Chrysostom and Augustin, and by old expositors 
as Huthymius and Theophylact. Menken also has lately undertaken 
to support this view, with ingenious and specious arguments. 
But however this might seem to suit ver. 6 at the first glance, a 
deeper penetration shows that it does not in reality; and a 
thorough and full exposition overturns it altogether. 

Hirst, let it be observed that the comparative may not be thus 
immediately and absolutely taken for the superlative; and this 
of itself undermines all those views, which (after Luther's text), 
elsewhere rightly enough, but inappropriately here, speak of 
Christ as having humbled Paice to the uttermost. Thus under- 
stood, the comparative must, in any case, have immediately | 
referred to John; and it cannot be regarded as strictly correct, 
that Jesus was inferior among the people to John, who had now 
declined, or had been so when John was the centre of the people’s 
concourse (for see Jno. iii, 26; Matt. iv. 25, viii. 27, ix. 26; 
Lu. v. 1, vii. 16, 17). Further, it will commend itself to all 
right feeling, as quite dissonant from the whole spirit and tone of 
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this discourse, that the Lord should now throw off the veil of 
humility which He had assumed from the beginning, and sud- 
denly break forth with the open declaration—Verily, I say unto 
you, Lam nevertheless greater than He! The less can He be sup- 
posed to say this, as this and more than this is self-understood in 
the sacred dignity which pervades the whole discourse. Again, 
it is not an external manifestation and repute among the people 
which is spoken of in ver. 11 ;—neither as it regards the Baptist 
nor the puc«porepos, for it immediately follows—in the kingdom of 
heaven! ‘Thus it is an actual position and estimation before God 
in that kingdom, or in relation to it, which is referred to. We 
have it significantly in St Luke—pelfov mpodirys oddels 
éotw, and John is thereby not simply placed in the rank of the 
Prophets, but before them and above them: consequently, that 
which is placed in contradistinction and superiority to him, must 
indicate an altogether new, and yet higher, degree and dignity. 
It is not the Lord’s design to decide whether John -is greater, in 
his own proper personality, in his nearness of communion with 
God, in the degree of his holiness, than Abraham, or Moses, or 
David: He only assigns to him a peculiar and pre-eminent rank 
as it respects his office! as Baptist, and Forerunner of Him who 
was to come. (He does not say directly—John is greater than 
all these; but merely—no one among them is gréater than he— 
not expressly :—no one is equal to him). As the “greater” in 
the former part, being a proper comparative pre-supposes the less, 
Just so the distinctly contrasted 6 8 wexporepos implies the greater 
with respect to itself, and that in the kingdom of heaven. It is 
decisive, finally, upon this point that Jesus as its King could 
never speak of Himself (no parallel can be found of the kind), as 
being im the kingdom of heaven, even the greatest in it—just as 
a king might be termed the highest in the state. He is not in 
the kingdom, He comes not into that kingdom; but the kingdom 
itself comes in, and with, Himself. We have examples of the 


1 Thus much, in any case, must be supplied after peitav in St Mat- 
thew, if not just spog¢yrys in the strict sense, since in the New Testa- 
ment there are no more prophets, properly speaking. The discourse 
here runs upon official position and corresponding degree of knowledge : 
it is that which is meant by mpogjrns in St Luke, which addition, there- 
fore, is not incorrect. 
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Lord’s use of the expressions concerning the greater and the less 
in the kingdom of heaven, in the plain parallels of Matt. v. 19, 
x. 42, with which the question of the disciples, and this answer 
in ch. xvii. 1, 4 will harmonize. Consequently, 6 [utKpoTepos év 
7H Bactdeia does not signify him that is externally and apparently 
less in regard to the ancient prophets or the Baptist ; but, accord- 
ing to its obvious and literal sense, him that is less in comparison 
with others greater by his side in the kingdom of heaven. Then 
comes in the natural significance of the article, making the com- 
parative equivalent to a superlative :—he that is less than ail 
others connected with him, must, consequently, be the least. As 
we might say—which is he who ts the wiser (than all others) in 
this room? But the emphasis falls sharply upon the contrast of 
the two comparatives: the less and the least in the kingdom, is 
yet greater than all who are without, even greater than he, who 
among those without has no superior. 

And thus we find the simple and important ground-thought of 
the whole saying, in the emphatic év; in the contrast between 
the within and the without. Now, but also now first, is the king- 
dom of heaven come, present, and thrown open to the entrance 
of all, (ver. 12). There are then two ranks :—all the Prophets 
raised up by God, and John at the last immediately before and 
at the introduction of this kmgdom,—but now also the disciples of 
Christ, who are the first within thiskingdom, its actual subjects and 
citizens upon earth. Here comes in a new birth above the being 
“born of women” (John iii.), here is that better thing provided 
for us (Heb. xi. 40), here do the disciples of Christ see, and hear, 
and possess all that which so many Prophets and righteous men 
were obliged to watt for (Matt xiii. 16, 17), that which John him- 
self, who dies in prison without becoming His disciple to Whom 
he sent all men, received not upon earth. Let the remarkable 
passage in Zech. xi. 8 be compared, to which we may almost 
suppose the Lord was referring. It was the high prerogative of 
Moses to hear the L.ord’s words mouth to mouth, and not in dark 
speeches, and to behold His similitude (Num xii. 6—8); but now 
every disciple in this respect is already as Moses the greatest of 
the Prophets (Matt. xii. 11; Mar. iv. 11). He hears and sees, 
however, in addition, much greater things than ever Moses did. 
A Christian scholar and catechumen, who has in childlike sim- 
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plicity learned his Our Father, knows and enjoys more than the 
whole Old Testament could give; and so far stands nearer to 
God than even John the Baptist, whose position was the thres- 
hold between the Old and New Testaments, standing at the door 
without himself entermg in. This holds good, however, not merely 
of “knowledge” (von Gerlach), but of the whole position as 
before God, of the possession of the better things of grace, even 
though in connection with little knowledge. For the having and 
being is here the true knowledge. 

Ver. 12. By this, which is the only correct exposition of the 
preceding verse we have laid the foundation for a thorough com- 
prehension of that which follows. The kingdom of heaven—this 
is still in continuation the fundamental idea, that is, the kingdom 
of heaven as come, and among them. It is not Doctrine only 
that the Lord brings and offers to His hearers, but a new, long- 
promised, long-prepared, now first established institution. A 
new condition of things begins with this, the Kingdom of Heaven 
is come upon earth! This is the meaning of the great now, dptt, 
vuvt 6é, which He cries from this time forward. It began, pro- 
perly speaking, with His own days, the days of the Son of Man 
(uu. xvi. 22); yet He reckons, in His gracious lowliness, the 
days of John the Baptist as included in them, between the dao 
and the éws. These days are of course the whole period of his 
official activity, which being now drawing to its close in his im- 
prisonment, might be spoken of as concluded. It may, however, 
be asked, whether the Lord reckons the dé from the beginning 
or from the end of this period. But when it is considered that 
the Baptist appeared to Israel not very long before the Lord 
Himself, and that for a ceriain space their testimonies ran toge- 
ther, and that the Forerunner was distinguished from all the 
other Prophets as coming to Him who was to come, and belong- 
ing to Him, we cannot hesitate longer to include the Baptist’s 
term inthe great new age. It is the prelude to the opening of 
the kingdom, the actual beginning of the immediately following 
now, and John’s announcement of the kingdom of heaven as 
nigh at hand was already an invitation which the Lord Himself, 
and by His disciples, only took up and continued. 

The Lord goes on to say, that in this great era now opened, 
the kingdom of heaven @idfera:—and what is that? Ver- 
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bally, it is uncertain, whether it is in the passive or middle 
voice, and in what signification it is used. First of all, Bsageuw 
or more commonly BidfecPas means to use violence upon a per- 
‘son or thing, to overmaster, constrain, do violence to; hence 
also, to pursue anything with the greatest earnestness and zeal 
(Aflian. H. V. xiii. 32. Joseph. Ant vil. 9, 2, Philo Cherub. p. 
127 ¢.). In the passive voice,’ the meaning here might be, as 
Luther gives it, and either in a good or bad sense :—the king- 
dom of heaven is outraged and opposed, or, they strive and use 
violence to enter into it. Butthen BidfecGas in the middle voice 
signifies to do anything with vehemence, to use violence, in the 
accomplishment of anything, as Lu. xvi. 16. (Hence Bialopevos 
or Biacdevos is connected with the verb as an adverb—power- 
fully). Let us now compare, for the first time, the parallel in 
Lu. xvi. 16, where the word is commonly received in the good 
sense, (eis adTiy Bidferas equivalent to Bralowevos aptracer, that 
is, breaks into it, may press in unhindered, as the counterpart to 
Ex. xix. 24 Sept. which Grotius refers to), and there it must 
indicate an unfriendly violence against the kingdom of heaven. 
For, first of all, the wads in that passage can only thus be pro- 
perly explained. The language of John ii. 26, that all men 
came to Him, might indeed be the unmeasured words of the 
envious, but the Lord Himself could not possibly have said that 
—every man presses with violence into the kingdom of heaven,’ 
which would ill accord with the lamentation over the prevalent 
universal unbelief which St Matthew records. further, that 
that interpretation would contradict the whole connection of St 
Luke’s discourses from ch. xiv.—ch. xvii. We shall at that 
place show in detail, but now must take it for granted, that the 
sayings recorded there were not unskilfully gathered together 
from a variety of occasions, but were actually connected together 
by the Lord Himself, introducing designed repetitions with new 
meanings and connexions. The parables of Lu. xv., xvi. form a 
complete whole, to which the intermediate and interposed words 


1The preference of which Schweizer Stud. u. Krit. 1836.1, has 
maintained. | 

2 To qualify it (as Bengel does) with the addition—mas Brafonevos— 
every one of the few who seek to enter ; attains it only byviolence— 
is in the highest degree forced. 
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strictly belong. The sinner’s repentance or punishment, how he 
is either gained or is lost, is spoken of first in parables addressed 
to penitent sinners and self-righteous Pharisees, In the third 
parable, and at the end of the first three, the love of God in seck- 
ing the sinner is exhibited as yet bearing with the eldest son: 
then does the householder set before the new and unconfirmed 
disciples the prudence of the sinner, to save him from the danger 
which threatens him even after his conversion, by a lesson of 
fidelity in earthly and heavenly good: the last parable, finally, 
exhibits the punishments which all accrue, when the sinner, like 
the Pharisees, in proud, practical unbelief in God’s revelation, 
has despised the love of God which seeks him and calls him to 
repentance ;—and this last the Lord introduces by some prepara- 
tory words to the mocking Pharisees! Ye self-righteous ones 
are all the worse sinners before God (ver. 15), for ye despise the 
revelation of the divine love! Law, Prophecy, Gospel are all 
before you, but ye receive nothing aright, ye rage, and blaspheme 
agamst the kingdom of God which is preached to you, because 
ye have for your lusts (ver. 18) weakened and set aside that law 
(ver, 17) which the kingdom does not abolish but. establish, 
With regard to you it may be said :—all men outrage and oppose 
that kingdom, instead of meekly hearing and accepting it. Cer- 
tainly, even if this deeper connexion is not admitted, the bu 
which in ver. 17 follows the 7s, decisively shews that ver. 16 
can only be designed to blame the conduct of the Pharisees, 
Consequently St Luke’s meaning is like St Matthew’s in ch. 
xxill. 18;—compare ver, 12 in the latter with ver. 15 in the 
former, | 

But hastily to conclude that the @:dteras here in St Matthew 
must consequently have the same bad sense,—that the Kingdom 
of Heaven suffereth the violence of opposition, and is mightily 
repelled, would be to set out with the false supposition, that the 
two places must necessarily use the expression in one and the 
same meaning. When our Lord repeats His earlier utterances 
in another connection, it is rather His wont to apply them in a 
different way, to exhibit another aspect of their comprehensive 
and many-sided meaning, And one of those pregnant and pro- 
found sayings we have here in this Bidfex@ar. In St Matthew 
the Lord proceeds immediately afterwards to speak of the believ- 
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ing acceptance of the convincing and public testimony then 
extant concerning the kingdom of heaven then present; but the 
one-sided reference to the violent resistance to that kingdom 
would have been an irrelevant introduction to that topic, would 
rather have diverted the thought from it. The view which 
Luther takes, and which has predominated in the interpre- 
tation of the church; viz. that men struggle to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven (as Luke xiii. 24, and they who 
use violence obtain it and take it by force) (Hesych. 6ua- 
terat, Buciws xpateirar), suits the connexion to a very great 
extent, better indeed than the former, but not altogether. ‘The 
essential and fundamental thought, which pervades the whole 
passage, vers. 10—15, is the mighty and convincing witness 
which the kingdom of heaven bears to itself, and not the 
resulting faith or unbelief, which first begins to be spoken of 
in ver. 16. Further, we must regard the first member—7 
Bactrela tdv odpavev Braveras, as referring to something per- 
taining to the kingdom of heaven now published, tn ttsel/; other- 
wise the second member would be only a tautological repetition, 
which would be utterly out of keeping with the pregnant, pointed 
brevity of these striking and new announcements. The Lord is 
speaking of the great and assured fact that the kingdom of 
heaven has come, that it openly proclaims and offers itself (ver. 
15); and it is this which He places in opposition to the pro- 
phecying of the Prophets, and the preparation of Elias. St 
Luke—ebayyeri{eras :—it is preached as joyful tidings, by deed, 
and word, and all the signs of this great crisis! Zhis is the pro- 
per parallel of the first Audteras in this place: this is the central, 
all-comprehending, and fundamental idea, which would be with- 
out its corresponding expression, if that is not found in the Rrage- 
rat. And what, then, is its full meaning? The word signifies 
here no more and no less than its active sense which passes into 
the middle :—the kingdom of heaven proclaims itself loudly and 
openly, breaking in with violence ; the poor are compelled (Lu. 
xiv. 23) to enter in; those who oppose it are constrained to take 
offence. In short, all things proceed urgently with tt, it goes with 
“ mighty movement and impulse” (as Driiseke preaches), it works 
effectually upon all spirits in both directions and on all sides. 
Bengel says well, though somewhat onesidedly, sese vt quase 
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obtrudcit—tfor the Brafer Oar embraces as well the drawing as the 
repulsion of men’s minds; both are at once its one, mighty 
working.? 

It may be hoped that the first member of the paragraph is now 
made sufficiently clear by lexicon, parallels, and context, and the 
second now remains to be investigated, cal Biacra} aptrakouvaw 
avvnv. It is immediately evident that the Pracrat are not rob- 
bers by violence (perverse expositors have actually thought that 
such, converted from their former life, are intended, for what do 
we not find in exegesis?) ; but Praorns has its usual Greek force, 
one who shows and uses his own strength, one who applies 
violence to anything, consequently in the obvious transition of 
the continuous discourse, it is strictly equivalent to Bracdpevor.? 
Are we then, now at least, to translate with Luther in a good 
sense? But the dpmdfew for cupide et violenter arripere only in 
a praiseworthy and commanded sense, will not altogether har- 
monise; in that case we might have expected the more precise 
and distinguishing 64 Siactas ; and the parallel in St Luke 
eis avtiy Bidter bar altogether fails to accord with this apmatew. 
It is our opinion, in consequence, as the two vocabula so entirely 
correspond, that Svactaé must have the same fall and double 
meaning as Bidkeras, as indeed is indicated by the absence of the 
article, which leaves it indefinite. Ina case where exegesis per- 
severingly disputes which of the two views of a passage capable 
of two senses is correct, it is generally found that both are in a 
third meaning one, and that the disputants in both cases have 
both right and wrong in their argument. Our view does not 
necessitate any tautology in the two sentences. The first speaks 
of that mighty excitement which the breaking in of the kingdom 
of heaven in itself occasions ; the second points out inferentially 
(and this is the tendency of the whole discourse) the result as 
seen flowing from this cause in the present age, and thus consti- 
tuting signs of the time. The kingdom of heaven breaks in upon 
the age with power; and what this signifies with regard to its 


* Von Gerlach’s expression—* it spreads itself abroad with power,” 
adheres rather too much to the one side, 


? As no article is prefixed, the two personalities of Jesus and John 
cannot (as Lange thinks) be intended, as if, by their means, the king- 
dom of heaven was “ violently brought to light.” 
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first, and proper introduction, we find continually repeated in 
narrower circles, as it approaches a land, a town, or a house, and 
begins to spread its fame. Its constraining power does violence 
to all: but it excites, at the same time, in the case of many, 
obstinate opposition. He who will not submit to it, must be 
offended and resist; and he too who yields to it, must press and 
struggle through this offence. Thus the kingdom of heaven 
does and suffers violence, both in its twofold influence: it exerts 
a mighty power itself, and a mighty power must be put forth 
towards it, whether it be of faith or of unbelief, for its testimony 
produces an instant separation between these two. When the 
preaching of repentance has preceded, and the Lord Himself has 
come after, then is the critical time for such Bvafeo@az, as is seen 
in the Biacrais for and against. Then men begin to contend 
about it, and no man can keep aloof from this general movement. 
This contention and strife, dpwaew avtnv is consequently in both 
directions, for and against: it is the common expression of the 
enmity of unbelief and the struggle of faith together; and in Lu. 
xvi. the Lord takes only one of the sides for his immediate 
object. The best translation into German is—the kingdom of 
heaven braucht Gewalt, rises and requires force, and those who 
use force seize upon it; and the intermediate struggle between 
unbelief and faith, the false dpaafew of the Messiah, Jno. vi. 15 
(as if His kingdom was to be thus dpmayénv set up), is also 
included. If this twofold meaning (which is explained by a refe- 
rence to Matt. x. 21 and 35) is not quite clear to us, we must 
finally consider, that not only do both exhibit themselves in facts 
connected, but that they necessarily in their mutual influence 
occasion one another :—when some would enter, others oppose 
them ; and when those oppose, the former struggle all the more 
vehmently against them. Bengel, in order to maintain the 
exclusively good sense of dpwagew (in Neander “to struggle tor 
it with all the soul”), says that the lamentation over unbelief 
and opposition only begins with ver. 16; but this is not true, 
inasmuch as the whole discourse in its two aspects as exhibited 
in the paragraphs beginning with vers. 20 and 25, is prepared 
for and given in germ, not only in ver. 6, but also in ver, 12, 
Nitzsch (System § 142) will not be prevented by Schweizer from 
finding in this passage a commendable violence put forth, and we 
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perfectly agree with him, concurring also in his position, drawn 
from the depth of our Lord’s discourse, that “the seizing with 
violence, of which the Lord speaks (Matt. xi. 12), presupposes 
the days of Sohn and of Christ, or their calling” (we would 
rather have said—their drawing and seizing men, their downg 
violence), and that thus nothing Pelagian is to be attributed to 
the proper power of man. But if he discerns in the Braver Oat 
and apmdfew only this one meaning, actively and passively 
opposed, only the kingdom of heaven suffering violence from 
those who seize upon it violently,’ we must demur, and assert 
that the Lord signifies also the excitement which it creates, as 
seen in the opposition, and that in the Biagec Oa of the kingdom 
of heaven there is first of all an active sense of dts coming and 
influence, even that which Métzesch is obliged to presuppose in the 
call of the days of John and of Christ. 

Vers. 18—15. John has been from vers, 9 more and more 
expressly designated as standing alone in his relation, now he is 
most decisively so: he is not included among “ all the Prophets.” 
They have prophecied, continuing to do so after their death in 
their Scriptures ; their prophecy came to an end, first of all, with 
Malachi, until Zacharias the father of J ohn, and Simeon spake 
the last prophecies, of which the last of all, Simeon’s word, 
already passed over into an announcement of Him who was 
come, Lhus, until John, that is, looking at the time (as before &ws> 
dpvt), until the days of the Baptist. But also, looking at the 
substance of their prophecies, until this point of boundary be- 
tween time past and the after time, between prophecy and fulfil- 
ment, between the Old and the New Testaments: for the 
messenger who prepares the way, the Elias in Malachi’s last 
words at the end of the Old Testament, is actually its winding 
up and transition to the New, the preaching of repentance in 
order to the kingdom of heaven is the internal unity of the law 
and the Prophets, inasmuch as both foreannounce the future 
time and Him who was to come. Hence, Mal. iv. 4 comprehends 
all in the one word—remember ye the law of Moses! We have 
shown at length on Matt. v. 17, in what sense the law, as well 


1 As von Meyer, also, wrote to me: “I prefer decidedly the passive 
and good sense.”’ 
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as the prophets, prophecies ; in St Luke the law. precedes, accord- 
ing to common usage, but here it follows, partly because the 
sentence passes on from speaking of the Prophets, partly for the 
sake of giving emphasis to this point—and also the law! The 
man who stood on the threshold between the two economies 
represents both: as the preparer of the way for the Messiah he 
‘s on a level with all the Prophets (to whom ina certain sense 
Isa. xl. 3 already applied), and yet as the distinctively last pre- 
parer of the way who was to come, he is himself the beginning 
of the New Testament, of the new time of the laws’ fulfilment. 
Mar. i.1—2. Ver. 14, as the fullest conclusion of all that had 
been said, signifies this ; and gives its most significant explanation 
by means of and, which is here equivalent to for. But the open 
declaration, that John is himself actually (avros) the Thias 
prophecied in Malachi, is again mysteriously limited by the 
formula—er Oérere SéLacOar, that is, if ye will receive it and 
understand it as it was intended, if ye will receive him, as ye 
should, temporarily as such. That is until in a second later ful- 
flment the actual Elias shall come. For our Lord will no more 
contradict John’s negative (Jno, i. 21), than His own declaration 
Matt. xvii. 11—12, where He himself testifies both that Elias 
will come, and that in the person of John he has already come 
once. The definite article in Malachi, yinary magigns rang, must 


indicate the actual, historical person of the Tishbite, and the 
Jewish expectation expressed in Ecclus. xlvili. 10, has its founda- 
ton intruth. This the Lord designedly leaves open, by not only 
saying Hyéas without the article, but also by pointing in 6 péA- 
Awv €pyecOas to a yet future, and proper coming of Elias.’ 
Avrés éotw is less than odrés éots, ver. 10. Thus much only 
will He say, that in the person of John “The Elias to come,” 
exhibited himself for this time: and He thereby uttered the last 
word on this subject that was to be uttered, for has and the 


1 With an intimation which did not, as was formerly thought, contain 
an accommodation to Jewish expectation and mode of speech, but in- 
volved something quite different. 

2 Our Lord was far from intending to say—ye shall expect no other 
Messiah! (As according to Bengel’s interpretation pedrwy is spoken 
simply tanqguam e prospectu Veteris Testamenti in novum—to which 
Alford correctly opposes Matt. xvii. 11). 
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Messiah pertain to one another, as the mockers under the cross 
(ch. xxvii. 47) also knew. The question had not expressed itself 
openly, ov & 6 ypiords; and the answer does not openly express 
that which was to be yet veiled from the people on account 
of the carnal expectations which hung around it, but it went far 
enough to enable every understanding hearer to think the rest, 
and to hear, as if it had been spoken, al ey@ els 6 yplaTos. 
Then does the word break off, saying all by saying nothing, and 
by expressive silence crying aloud the truth—he that hath ears 
to hear, let him hear! This formula, in common use among the 
Jews, and which often recurs in the Apocalypse, does not 
challenge to obedience, as many, reaching too far, would interpret 
it—qui intelligit, obediat ; —but at this point only gut audit, intel- 
figat! Enough is given for faith to hear, and yet something 
remains over for personal, voluntary hearing, understanding, and 
accepting; for the spiritually deaf cannot be made true hearers 
by any operation of power from without. All the mightily en- 
forcing testimony of the kingdom of heaven leaves yet room 
enough for that wonderful coguntur volentes, which applies to the 
relation between God and man, and which was previously ex- 
pressed in e¢ Oédere. “ The kingdom of heaven is matter of con- 
viction ; conviction is matter of conscience ; conscience is matter 
of freedom” (Driseke). 


Between this first pause in the discourse, which ver. 11 in St 
Matthew defines, and the complaint and reproof which then 
begins in impressive contrast—but the men of this generation will 
neither receive the Elias nor the Messiah, have ears to hear but 
hear not—St Luke interposes a paragraph which is not recorded 
as spoken by Jesus Himself! The ede Se ¢ KUptos is at least a 
correct gloss, if not the genuine reading, in order to indicate the 
end or the parenthesis inserted by St Luke. It is his purpose to 
explain, for Gentile readers especially, the name Barrioris, and 
the relations of the whole subject to which the Lord’s discourse 
is. directed. He places the Pharisees and Scribes in opposition 


‘ Although Gtrotius, de Wette, Meyer, for example, unnaturally 
maintain this, 
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to all the people and the Publicans, or the multitudes and the 
private man.’ This was the report of St Luke in his third 
chapter, and does not contradict the other report (Matt. ii. 7), 
which does not say that the Pharisees were actually baptized, 
but the contrary—compare ver. 6. The mere coming to his 
baptism such as that of the Pharisees, John did not accept: that 
they proudly and hypocritically came, and yet did noé truly 
come, was their rejecting of the counsel of God, and their sin; 
on the other hand, the common people’s hearing and justifying 
God was good in itself, a confession which all the more surely 
came from their conscience, as the Preacher of Repentance had 
without any preparation, and contrary to all expectation, com- 
menced his severe and stern announcement of the kingdom of 
heaven. Notwithstanding, if this vox populi as vox Dei, made 
the unbelief of the Pharisees all the more blameable, it only 
served, as it regards the people themselves, who did not perse- 
vere, but after their first submission abandoned John again and 
believed not in Christ, to condemn them by their own acts, as a 
foolish generation, in earnest about nothing. 

Vers. 16,17. What kind of men are these, what kind of a 
generation is this? ‘lo go out into the wilderness, to hear, to 
justify God, to be baptized with the baptism of repentance—and 
not to repent! To be baptized with the baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sins, which the gracious Son of Man imme- 
diately comes and preaches to all the poor as His gospel, to flock 
around Him, to behold His miracles, to hear His words—and 
then to be offended in Him because He is not a Messiah after 
their mind, and preaches not a kingdom of heaven without the 
condition of repentance! Is there any thing like this by which 
it may be understood, with which it may be compared? ‘Thus, 
as it were in His astonishment, the Lord uses the Rabbinical 
formula of which the first traces had already been found in the 
Old Testament, Lam. ii. 13 (Ecclus. xxv. 15; Gr. ver. 11)—Tin 
0 owo1wow, as we find it also in Mar. iv. 30; Lu. xii. 18—20; 
with an echo of it in Matt. vii. 24, and elsewhere. In St Luke 
it follows, and what are they like? for the Lord will only use a 
comparison which is strictly according to truth, and in His mouth 
what the Rabbins say has its full and perfect meaning, N78 nin? 


1 axotcas of course refers to the people, which once heard him, the 
Baptist. 
VOL. II. G 
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or S47 NOFF “pats. And what is the answer in the following 
similitude ? Strictly only this—they are like themselves, a yeved 
arn, alone in their kind! But if they are spoken of in the gentlest 
terms, the similitude of the folly of their own children, when per- 
verse and fickle, would suit them, though far from meeting the case 
in its deep reality: when the old exhibit the childishness of chil- 
dren, it becomes something far more than mere childishness! It 
cannot but be noted, further, that the Lord, nihil humant a se 
ahenum putans, as He took notice of the rending of the mended 
garments, (Matt. ix. 16), and the domestic concerns of the chil- 
dren in their bed (Lu. xi. 7), so also observed the children’s play 
in the market-place, and finds in every thing the material for the 
analogies of His wise teaching. As the play of the children re- 
presented the actions of their elders (here counterfeiting wedding 
and funeral, the merry music and the dirge after their manner), 
the Lord contemplates in it an instructive and real pattern and 
likeness of human nature: as we might often say, looking 
thoughtfully at the doings of the children—Even such are men ! 

The universal reference to the dispositions of men generally 
St Luke retains in the dvOpécrous, but the more specific reference 
to which St Matthew adheres in the yevedv TavTnv, was to the 
generation living in that then extant and most important age. 
Lo this generation both John and Jesus belonged as having 
come to it and been born in it, and this so far justifies the 
simile, in which the complaining children must signify them, 
whose severe or gentle preaching was displeasing to the residue 
of the age. It has been endeavoured, though without any 
foundation and with no result, to explain away this most striking 
application. Olshausen understands by both classes of children, 
those who make advances and those who reject them, the capri- 
clous contemporaries of Jesus, and will have the meaning to be, 
that the one-half of this generation desires this, the other that, and 
thus no concerted influence can be brought to bear among them, 
for they are like a band of peevish children: but this is in direct 
contradiction to the explanation immediately and suitably given 
in vers. 18, 19. Lange! would reconcile the explanation with 


‘In the Biblischen Dichtungen (Scriptural Poems) which generally 
give such admirable exegesis, more, indeed, than many a commentary 
but on this occasion the point is not hit. 
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the simile by an inversion of the relation ; as the one set of chil- 
dren requires from the other dancing or lamenting, according to 
the tune, so does this generation desire that their Prophets should 
direct their voice according to its caprice; but this is foreign to 
the simplicity of a popular similitude, and explains away the 
deep meaning of this simile, which is uninverted by the Lord 
Himself in His application. To compare the preaching of God 
to the world with the play proffered by children to children, and 
thus to place the two personages who had come to it in the very 
midst of their generation, is a profound exhibition of their lowli- 
ness and condescension, and is in perfect accordance with the 
actual fact. Was it not thus with them both? Did they not 
stand thus as men among men, each in His own way condes- 
cending to the age, to its need and its desire? It was, indeed, 
with full publicity that they proclaimed their offers, év aryopats 
that is in the streets and broad ways (Cant. iii, 2, Sept. for 
my Paluy instead of which a various reading derived from St Luke 


has in St Matthew also év dyopd in the market-place. The 
fundamental idea that first strikes us must be this :—Play, foolish 
child’s play without earnestness or perseverance, is the character- 
istic of the spirit and doings of this age. But there follows im- 
mediately a second thought :—He who has come from God to 
this age, a man among men, comes into their midst and offers 
them a most solemn and earnest play. Then finally comes the 
complaining conclusion :—He is, alas, only regarded and treated 
as having invited to mere pastime, and on that account He is 
not understood, and therefore is rejected. For it is implied in 
the background that they cannot but observe that this dancing 
or weeping is something different from, more earnest and real 
than, their play: therefore they are not pleased with it now, 
though otherwise pleased with so much in Him. The children 
who invite, and play to the others, are not, when we narrowly 
investigate it, designated as the foolish and self-contradictory 
ones :' but the blame falls upon the others, who in both instances 
are displeased, to whom nothing is right, not even their own just 


1 As Lange (Leben Jesu ii, 2. 761) has said in opposition to me. 
They are not, by any means the same individual children in the appli- 
cation, but by the “children” generally first the former, then the 
latter proposal, is rejected. 
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explained self-will. We must adhere to the plain explanation 
which the Lord Himself gives in vers. 18, 19; and must not be 
diverted by the turn of the language, which less logically than 
picturesquely, includes all in one—this generation is “like unto 
children”—for this is only designed to say in general, as we often 
find in the other parables :—it so proceeds with this generation, 
that this is the effect produced. | 

Piping and mourning, graciously to invite to joy and to peace, 
or rebukingly to command repentance: these are the two alter- 
nating and blending key-notes of all God’s preaching to man ;— 
the preaching of the Gospel, and the preaching of the law. The 
preaching of the law reached its most rigorous conclusion in 
John, the Gospel began to sound forth its richest grace from the 
lips of Jesus. But both these methods approve their perfect 
accordance, in these two, whom the wisdom of God sent in succes- 
sion yet together, into an age of crisis and decision. The Baptist 
baptized unto the forgiveness of sins, proclaimed the kingdom of 
heaven, and spoke of the Bridegroom: Jesus, on the other hand, 
refrained not from crying, at the beginning, through the process, 
and at the close of His ministry, Repent ye ! and denounced His 
woes upon the same generation of vipers, which had heard the 
same denunciations from John. The unison of the two preach- 
ings is ever this, through repentance into the kingdom of heaven! 
But this internal unity of the law and the Gospel the world 
understands not, and therefore rejects both. We have piped and 
mourned unto you, according to one concerted plan—thus pro- 
perly speaking, they cry together: and to this juxtaposition with 
John the Lord again condescends, when He proceeds with the 
7rGe, used alike in both cases. But why, finally, does not the 
mourning stand first, as the preaching of repentance had taken 
precedence? Because the offer of the kingdom of heaven has been 
from the beginning the joyful ground-note of all; it led the 
people into the wilderness first. God can say, now as ever, that 
He begins with grace: even the Ten Commandments were pre- 
faced by—I am the Lord thy God! | 

Vers. 18, 19. The yap as demonstrating éuola éori, indicates 
a simple and apt interpretation of the simile, in the sense in which 
we have already explained and defended it. It is not now said 
—John the Baptist, for that would have required a corresponding 
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epitheton for the Son of Man, which it is not His purpose now 
to assume, Further, it is not said expressly—Christ came. The 
two who had come present themselves before us in their entire 
personality, and according to all that went before upon them, the 
one who should come, before the other who should come. This 
designation would at the sametime assure the people, if it were 
necessary, that the one who had come must certainly know who 
the other is, and did not put the question from any private doubt. 
‘Eo@iwv and river, in both cases the present participle, not as in 
the German Bible distinguished as preterite and present: for the 
two forms continue in conjoint testimony before the eyes of this 
generation, just as their twofold preaching is in strict accordance. 
Now in his imprisonment John has not become an eater and 
drinker !* The hyperbolical expression—neither eating nor 
drinking, probably thus spoken by our Lord, receives in St Luke 
the further explanation which bread and wine furnishes ; and in 
this we discern a reference to his food in the desert (which St 
Luke has not mentioned elsewhere), as well as to the word of the 
angel which dedicated him to be a Nazarene with spiritual power, 
even as Samson had been a Nazarene with physical strength. 
He did not eat and drink ordinarily like other men: No man 
ever saw him eat, so that he stood as it were, above and confront- 
ing all other men, just as Jesus walked in their midst. It was the 
same condescension in John as in Jesus, only in another form ; 
the contrast and unison of them both constituted the fullest exhi- 
bition of the condescension of God to the need and the cry of this 
generation. The legal, strict ascetics receive the man of their 
choice, who should have suited them; though it was only to 
humble their pride by telling them that all their strict severity, 
wherein none of them could excel himself, would not avail for the 
kingdom of heaven, without repentance! They who were wait- 
ing and longing for the consoiation and joy of the kingdom of 
heaven received their preacher in Jesus, who, with all His Mes- 
sianic é€foveia in word and work, yet dealt with them so entirely 


‘ To conclude from this present tense, that John must have still been 
actively engaged in his baptism, is entirely wrong. Yet Sepp, who 
knows nothing of the harmony, brings this forward, for the sake of 
casting an aspersion on the German Bible! 
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as the Son of Man (and not as don) that He must have been 


after their mind, if they had been in themselves, or had been made 
by John, poor in spirit and prepared for His Gospel. But they 
would only play : and that their own old play, each one after his 
own fashion, only seeing and never hearing! They who, at 
other times, were so easily moved to dance or to mourn at the 
sound of any pipe; now that God proposes to them the true 
play, find neither the one side of it nor the other, after their 
mind. Of the severe they say—datudviov eyez. Not indeed 
immediately, for at first they were constrained to say—He speaks 
truth, he is a prophet! for his words of lamentation sink deep 
into the heart. But they would not smite upon their breasts, 
and therefore they soon come to say—But He carries it too far 
with his enforced and strange mode of life, he is altogether too 
gloomy ; and finally, as the result of all, they stopped not short 
of—He is possessed, he hath a devil and is mad, why hear ye him? 
(Jno. x. 20). We learn here, that such was the eventual esti- 
mate and speech concerning John among the mass of the people, 
though it is not recorded after John retires before Jesus in the 
narrative. As He declares it, this must have been as notoriously 
true as what He, in his patient humility, said concerning Him- 
self, that they scorn him as gayos «ab oivordrns (with a behold, 
however, preceding), a friend of publicans and sinners. Thus 
this generation could not be dealt with aright by God ; what they 
find wanting in John, they condemn in Jesus, and inversely : 
they defend themselves against the severity of the one by 
thoughtless levity, and against the graciousness of the other they 
pretend to assume a godly strictness, and that which befell these 
two central representatives of all God’s ministers, is but a para- 
bolic exhibition for all ages. The legal element is too rigorous, 
too earnest, too morbid, for the people; the evangelical tou lax, 
free grace being, to all Christian Pharisees, a suspicious and too 
liberal charter for all kinds of sinners. To this day the servant 
of Christ finds one and the other true as it regards the tone of 
his preaching and the manner of his life. One, according to the 
spirit which God endues him with in sending him, has more 
severity in his tone ; another more gentleness, though both agree 
in one. But those who have no ear, no heart to receive 
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the truth, have all the more mouth and boldness to condemn its 
witnesses, and to pronounce their rash verdict upon them, or 
upon everything else :—-This or that is too violent and forced, 
too severe or too soft, too earnest or too mild, too narrow- 
minded or too expansive,—and if they have nothing else to say, 
too ordinary and human! ‘To such a generation as this the true 
Messiah never comes, though with His Forerunner He has been 
long come ; for it ever thinks of still another than this true one, 
and they look for this other or do not! It appears as if, like foolish 
children, they know not what they would have; but in fact they 
are not children, and know very well what they would not have 
—neither repentance, nor the grace which repentance obtains. 
But are all men actually such, so that God has sent this 
preaching upon earth altogether in vain? Did no man justify 
God, who sent John and the Son of Man; did no man submit 
to the truth of God? Did all stumble at the offence, so that 
none were saved? Did not the BiaferOar of the kingdom of 
heaven awake a corresponding good Biagfec@as in any hearts ? 
The parable leaves this question unanswered ; but as the preced- 
ing discourse had already given the encouraging answer, we 
must suppose, in order to harmonise this sorrowful lamentation 
with that, that the Lord would add some complementary word 
which would intimate that He spoke of the generation as a whole, 
but not absolutely without exception. With such a well-founded 
pre-supposition we pass on to the concluding sentence, which has 
been as much confused by expositors as ver. 12 itself. First, 
what is the wisdom, which is thus, in one word, so plainly con- 
trasted with the childish folly previously depicted? Assuredly, 
as is self-evident, the wisdom of God, or God Himself, as He is 
wisdom, and therefore is personally spoken of as having réxva. 
The whole similitude had been a profound development of the 
saying of Solomon (Prov. xxix. 9), that “if a wise man con- 
tendeth with a foolish man, whether he rage or laugh, there is no 
rest,” he cannot gain his point; and our Lord’s expression evi- 
dently points to that same book of holy writ, in which so much 
is written concerning “wisdom.” (Let ch. i. 20—83; viii. 1, 
&c., &c., be just consulted.) Thus God now is opposed to men, 
that is in the persons of those whom He sends; just as in Lu. 
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xi, 49, the wisdom of God is expressly indicated by the Lord as 
the wisdom which sends the Prophets.! This is all that is meant 
here according to the whole connexion ; and we cannot refer the 
word to the Son of God as the essential wisdom, however true 
that is in itself, for such a reference is less suitable here than in 
the passage just adduced in St Luke. For how can we suppose 
Him, who has just exhibited Himself as the eating and drinking 
Son of Man, who had humbly placed Himself through the whole 
discourse in juxtaposition with J ohn, thus suddenly speak of 
Himself, and especially in the presence of all the people? That 
wisdom of God, which sends Prophets and Apostles, Elias and 
the Messiah, now éS:caidOn. Now, though in the Greek this 
word often signifies to give a man his due by correction, even by 
condemnation (as in Rom. vi. 7), it never signifies blaming 
unjustly. Many expositors have perversely forced this meaning 
upon it, and even Luther, who quotes the old adage about the ege 
being more cunning than the hen, as if the lamentation still 
continued, and the Lord would say that wisdom must be con- 
tent to be thus condemned and opposed by her children. 
The New Testament Sccasodv, like the Old Testament TTT 


permits no such signification. Thus wisdom is justified, that she 
is wisdom, she is acknowledged, and her due honour given to 
her (Scholium : ériuynOy), just as St Luke (ver. 29), had pre- 
viously expressed it. And who are her children? Solomon 
tells us, in whose words Wisdom so often addresses her disciples, 
my son, my children: and who (ch. xxvii. 11) says, « My son, be 
wise, and make my heart glad, that J may answer him that re- 
proacheth me! ‘This is strictly applicable to our passage. Yet 
not as many turn the thought, that she is justified and defended, 
and approves herself in the end in the persons of her children ; 
that is, in the tone of lamentation still—she must thus be justified. 
The emphatic rdvrwy of St Luke might indeed be adduced for 


' This is decisive against Sepp’s application, who, combining this 
with Lu. vi. 40, would read :—yet the wisdom of both these masters 
(John and Jesus) is justified by all their children. 

* In which sense we might have understood Luther's translation, if 
he had not unhappily himself explained it otherwise—as we have men- 
tioned before. 
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this ;—it is incumbent upon them all to stand forth in her demon- 
stration and defence.t But éScxaré0n, as something already past, 
opposes that interpretation, which would have required the 
future—they will justify themselves, even the publicans and 
sinners, whom ye now so much scorn ! Still less may it be 
understood as if the réxva were the Prophets and witnesses, on 
account of whom the justification should follow: for the children 
of wisdom are her disciples, not ker preachers and teachers, and 
assuredly Christ Himself, could not be included under that desig- 
nation. The word is thus simply reduced to this :—the truly 
childlike, docile réxva (preparatory to the yuo, ver. 25), are 
opposed now to the childish araudéous =” such children of wisdom, 
who yield themselves up to her motherly care to be nursed, and 
even are new-born of her, understand her, acknowledge her, what- 
ever the evil world may say: and theédicaseOy simply expresses this 
internal acknowledgment, which wisdom receives from them. It 
is put in the past tense to add to its force—it has been so from 
the beginning, whosoever has become a true child of wisdom has 
known and acknowledged her, (thus giving the ravtwy of St 
Luke its full meaning): consequently even in this foolish gene- 
ration there will not be, there are not wanting, docile souls 
who give God His glory. Thus the cat is to be taken as 
érrd: but they do not all speak thus, some there are who wake 
up from the frivolous sport, and observe God’s earnest dealings, 
the truth of God; find in repentance (ver. 21), the key which 
unlocks the preaching of John and of the Son of Man, experi- 
ence the refreshment which is promised to the weary and heavy- 
laden—in short give wisdom her due as her true and genuine 


1 As Braune says: “Thus the weakest Christian must help to assert 
the honour of his Lord, and to stop the mouth of wickedness.”’ 

2 Consequently we can least of all understand, with von Gerlach, 
and the ancient Greek expositors, Sicaoty amd Tév TéKxvor, as if the 
persons here stood instead of their charge or accusation :—wisdom shall 
be absolved from the charges of her children, that is, of the perverse 
Jewish people! The objection that cai is not but, has no force when 
the usage of the New Testament and its Hebraizing proverbial forms 
are considered, although Nitzsch, who generally is so exact in his deal- 
ing with the word of Scripture, holds (Predigten V. Auswahl s. 123) 
that “* Wisdom must justify herself against her children”; but this 1s 
in opposition to the whole context, and to Solomon, to whom reference 
is also made. 
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children. There lies in the o&popov, by which wisdom, which 
should approve herself to all, yet needs justification even to 
those who acknowledge her. The undertone of lamentation, 
which the «aé still connects with the preceding words, and which 
has confused the best expositors (as Bengel’s obscure and diffuse 
comment in St Luke shows). And in this is the great priev- 
ance, that those others (as Job xxxviii. 2) have condemned the 
wisdom of God, and darkened it by their revilings,! so that their 
offence must be pressed through in order to that justification, 
which ought never to be necessary ; and the children of wisdom, 
having inwardly acknowledged her, must outwardly also bear 
witness in her defence against that opposition. (For this also as 
an Inference is included in the dixatodv). But this defence is far 
from being successful in any yeved: for the same offence js taken 
against the réxva as against the éoyouevous, and the Pharisees 
ever continue their taunt—Look at the publicans and sinners, 
His only dependents! or the Sadducees—See the people who 
fast and who pray, the disciples of the Master in the wilderness ! 
What remains then in such a state of things? That one thing 
which the Lord simply declares—The docile and obedient, at 
least, whether many or few, acknowledging and confessing the 
wisdom of God with their hearts and their lips, have justified that 
wisdom, and have known how to discriminate all varieties of 
God’s preaching like true hearers, and to harmonise like true 
disciples the diversified methods of the preachers. If this is con- 
cealed from the mass of a whole generation, if they deny it or 
utterly reject it, yet is this édvcawOn, a permanent and steadfast 
fact. Thus have we already the prelude in the soul of Christ, to 
that consolation which the Father reveals to Him in ver, 2% 
and this solace is the fundamental key-note of that rest and calm 
which concludes the whole discourse, 


St Matthew has more reasons than one for not immediately 
proceeding with what follows, but interposing as it were a new 


1 « We must justify wisdom, though such ought not to be the case 
and is itself a reproach to man: for he who requires that wisdom 
should be justified to him, is himself a fool,” (Roos). 
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heading to his discourse ;—a practice which, we well know, He 
very sparingly adopts. He makes here a little more emphatic 
the pause which here and there is to be understood, though only 
understood, in all the longer discourses; he further impresses it 
upon us by the #p£aro (which is not merely a note that the sus- 
pended discourse goes on again, but is closely connected with 
éverdsitew), that the Lord now assumed a tone of severity in con- 
demnation which He had never assumed before; He thus gives 
an explanation, by the way, concerning those many miracles 
which his Gospel had not specially recorded ; and, finally, gives 
a very significant intimation that the weravoeiy afterwards men- 
tioned by the Lord was the great and essential point. On the 
other the +6 7¢€ #p£aro' leaves no room for the supposition that 
sayings uttered on other occasions are bound together here, more 
especially as the internal connection of the whole of the chapter 
is entirely opposed to that supposition. According to Lu. x. 13 
—15, 21, 22, the Lord repeated all this on the mission and 
return of the Seventy, nor can we see any reason why that repe- 
tition might not have taken place: for the discourse there as well 
as here is consistent and connected, and we find within the 
limits of each individual Gospel, evidences that it is our Lord’s 
method often to repeat what He had spoken before. We find 
that in Matt. x. 15 a prelude was given of what in ch. x1, is 
expanded in detail: now when that prelude occurs again in Lu. 
x. 12 what could be more natural than that the same detail 
should follow it once more. And that not in the thoughts of the 
compiling Evangelist, collecting together the sayings of the Lord, 
but in the spirit of the Lord Himself, who in His pedagogic 
wisdom and condescension, already had begun to repeat some of 
His most impressive and important sayings. 

St Matthew’s exhibition of this discourse would have been 
without its full and perfect close, if to the simile of vers. 16—19, 
there had not been added a yet severer denunciation of their 
guilt (vers. 21—24), followed by the return to gentle and affec- 


1 Which Alford also correctly urges, as proving it to be “ quite im- 
possible that this should be a collection of our Lord’s sayings uttered 
at different times,” and regards it with perfect truth as rather “a 
token of the report of an ear-witness, and as pointing to a pause or 
change of manner on the part of our Lord.” 
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tionate invitation (vers. 25—30). The Lord frst lightly con- 
demned the unbelief of the generation as childish folly; but that 
must not suffice, for these unbelievers are no children, and their 
deeper guiltiness He must more deeply denounce. His dverd/- 
Ceev, which is on that account recorded by St Matthew, is not 
merely a lamentation over labour expended in vain, although 
that would partake of the human passion of rebuking love, but 
is pre-eminently the zealous anger of holy truth against their 
sin. Gracious as is the Son of Man in His exhibition of Him- 
self as the friend of publicans and sinners, He can also insist 
upon repentance, and threaten judgments upon the impenitent 
as severely as John himself: yea, more rigorously and severely 
than he, since He is Himself the J udge. There is no other who 
will come after Him, but He that has come will onc day come 
again to judgment ! 7 

Vers. 21—24, The Lord utters a woe which is the antithesis 
of the blessed in ver. 6; just as in the Sermon on the Mount, 
according to Lu. vi. 24—26. He gives a pre-intimation of what 
the desolate end will be (Matt. xxili) ; but now He goes not be- 
_ yond Galilee, where the great light had hitherto shone most 
brightly into the darkness. The Chorazin here only mentioned, 
and the well-known Bethsaida, are specified as representative, 
for the reason which St Matthew gives, of many other cwporrd- 
Aes, standing in similar case: in contradiction to these the 
capital stands alone, with its more definite and impressive cat 
cv, as we said before. That is to say not as the capital of 
Galilee, properly speaking and in the ordinary sense (for this 
was Tiberias, the residence of Herod, whether the Lord on that 
account more seldom came) ; but Capernaum as in reality greater 
and more proud, which had taken the place of Nazareth as “ his 
own city” (ch. iv. 13). He does not rebuke Nazareth by name, 
though so malevolent towards Himself ; the affectionate and 
sorrowtul love with which He ever thinks of it forbids that, as 
also His wisdom, which would avoid every appearance of evil. 
He does not rebuke such as have injured and persecuted Him- 
self personally, but such as have refused to repent. We read of 
no enmity or persecution to which He was subjected in Caper- 
naum ; but the careless and indifferent reception of His word 
and works was yet worse, and more condemnable than any erup- 
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tion of malice would have been; it bespoke that slothful, dead, 
impassive indifference, for which nothing more could be done. 
The exaltation of Capernaum to heaven is generally regarded as 
referring to the honour which had accrued to it from being the 
dwelling-place of Christ: but though this was the immediate 
cause of the special allusion to its name, we cannot admit that 
allusion in this expression. The Lord’s humility would have 
prevented that ; besides which the contrasted bringing down to 
hell points to another interpretation. The words do not refer to 
any honour which He had put upon this city, but to a state of 
external prosperity which would come to a frightful end, to the 
imperious and sinful pride with which she had exalted herself. 
According to Benjamin of Tudela, Capernaum lay so high, that at 
first sight it appeared higher than Carmel, and Nonnus on Jno. 
vi. 59, calls it BaOvxpynmis cabapvaotp. Probably it was not 
without figurative allusion to this external pre-eminence that the 
Lord indicated it as the Galilean Jerusalem, and in such a man- 
ner that the unnamed city on the hill must be thought of when 
He announces its coming fate. The expressions themselves, 
however, are taken from Prophetic Scripture, and point back to 
the pride and ruin of Babel or Babylon. Isa. xiv. 138—15; 
compare as to Jerusalem and Israel, Isa. lvii. 9.* 

The Svvamers which were done in you, which were done in 
thee, refer back to vers. 5 and 123 since the wonderful works of 
our Lord were a most decisive testimony and demonstration of 
the offered kingdom of heaven, and they constituted in them- 
selves a most effectual preaching of repentance and faith. How 
much that is not recorded may the wAeioras of ver. 20 include! 
All the works of Christ are a call to hear, a confirmation of the 
word so strong, that unbelief is by them rendered the more in- 
excusable. Jno. xiv. 10, 11, 24, x. 37. It cannot be sophisti- 
cally explained away that the Lord manifestly, both here and 
there, assigns to the miracles which their eyes beheld, the highest 
place among the external means of grace which were appointed 
of God. As He indicates in the petavoety, which lays the ground 
of the wicrevewv, springing alsofrom a preparatory degree of it, 

1 We find traces of the once celebrated city Capernaum in the earlier 


records of travellers: but no ruins of it are discernible now. (Comp, 
Robdinson’s Palestine on this point.) 
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the decisive and distinctive turning-point on the side of man, 
(and this explanation belongs essentially also to vers. 16—19), 
so does the judgment take its rise from the despising of God’s 
miraculous works, a judgment, therefore, more fearful than that 
which will fall upon the heathen cities, to which no such sions 
were given. 

To the two cities, two others are first opposed: and then one 
city to the one. Tyre and Sidon, laid waste according to pre- 
diction, by Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, lay in the neigh- 
bourhood, and their judgment was the less as they still stood 
restored in a measure from their ruin. Acts Xu. 20, xxl. 3-7, 
xxvil. 3.1 Hence it could only be said of Sodom afterwards, 
with increased emphasis, that it would have remained to this 
day. The guilt of unbelieving, contradicting Israel had even in 
old time been represented as surpassing that of Sodom and 
Gomorrha, bye-words among the Prophets for wickedness ; how 
much more may the Lord so speak, now that they have consum- 
mated their unbelief! In Deut. xxxii. 82, Israel is likened to 
Sodom, as also in Isa i. LO; but in Lament. iv. 6 and Ezek. SVs 
it is further added that Isracl’s abominations surpassed! Let 
the pride of Sodom, as it is depicted in Ezek. xvi. 48—50, be 
especially observed ; and it will commend the view of the exalta- 
tion of Capernaum, which we have given above, 

They would long ago, in their tume, when the judgment was 
coming upon them, have repented in order to avert it; and, 
indeed, in sackcloth and ashes, like Nineveh, which thus escaped 
itsjudgment. Jonah iii. 6; (comp. 2 Ki. vi. 80; Jer. vi, 263 
Dan. ix. 3). Many regard this latter addition, not as strengthen- 
ing, according to the tone of the whole discourse, but as soften- 
ing the expression :——They would have, at least externally, 
humbled themselves, and thus, like Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 27—29), 
made propitiation ; but this is altogether inapplicable here, for 
the Judge, as in Isa. tviii. 5, looks at the sincerity of the heart. 
Thus much, however, the addition to HeTevonoar tells us, that 


‘ But it is obvious that the Lord does not intend these new cities (to 
which Sepp thinks He might, in his obscure visitation of Pheenicia, 
have paid an acceptable visit !) but the ancient cities, which the Pro- 
phets rebuked, and which had been laid waste : for these are the proper 
parallel with Sodom. | 
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the penitent expression of guilt, true penance as such, is to be 
made prominent in connexion with “ change of mind,” and con- 
sequently, Luther’s translation may be justified. Let it be 
further observed with what absolute and sublime assurance the 
Lord speaks as Judge, and therefore as searcher of hearts and 
as knowing all hidden things: the Father exhibits to Him the 
coming judgment, and gives Him at the same moment the 
glance of Omniscience, so that He can speak of what would 
have taken place in any age, among any people, under any cir- 
cumstances. This is not merely a common mode of speech, but 
must, like all the Lord’s sayings, be precisely interpreted. It 
directs us to that sctentia media, de futuro conditionato sive 
futuribili, as the Schoolmen have it, which is not, however, an 
invention of Jesuitical casuistry, but the only true reconciliation 
of the counsels of God with the freedom of man. The history 
which contains the visitations of God’s anger against Tyre and 
Sidon, and the destruction of Sodom to this day, rests not upon 
any coherence of natural events simply, nor upon the uncondi- 
tional decree of God, but upon the freedom of man ; their judg- 
ments were drawn down upon them by their sin, and would not 
have fallen upon them, if the doomed had repented in time. 

But now the Lord’s words rise yet higher :—they would have 
repented, if the greater means of grace had been afforded them ! 
This is a deep saying, and of vast and far-reaching consequence ; 
a dictum probans that cannot be too much pondered, against all 
that narrow and bigoted dogmatism which, swifter to judge than 
the merciful and righteous Lord Himself, would rashly decide 
the eternal damnation of the heathen, not to say of all those mul- 
titudes of Christians, who, in their life-time, never had what 
might be called a clear testimony of the truth. To say that 
God is under no obligation to give the grace of life equally to all 
sinners, and that He was justified in punishing Sodom and 
Gomorrha in their iniquity, does not help the case; for God is 
under obligation to no sinner, and He would have been justified 
in punishing the whole world, instead of redeeming it :—but 
yet He did redeem it. When the Redeemer Himself, whose 
coming into the world is itself the great, decisive witness of all- 
merciful love, declares that the failure to repent, and therefore 
the want of salvation, was, in the case of many, the result of the 
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lack of greater grace—what is the irrefragable inference which 
must ensue? Is it merely that the half-permitted, half-pre- 
sumptuous question is excited—wherefore did not God give 
it to them, or will he yet give it to them, that they may 
repent? No, it follows, according to the plain answer which 
He Himself appended, that <# will be more tolerable in the 
day of judgment for Lyre and Sidon, Sodom and Gomorrha, 
for heathens, Jews and Christians who have been hurried in 
their sins to eternity, but who, with fuller grace, might have 
repented, than for those who enjoyed upon earth the com- 
plete testimony of God’s will, but rejected it against them- 
selves. This word stretches far and deep. There is promised 
te Sodom (in Ezek. xvi. 58, 55) a bringing again of their cap- 
tivity and a return to their estate; but that indefinite Old 
Testament expression receives here its true meaning and ex- 
planation. The day of judgment can only be the last day of 
final doom ;} as there will then, however, be no more room for 
reaching or conversion, but only the full revelation of what had 
been already decreed, it might seem to follow that an interme- 
diate state of grace and corrective judgment must be presumed, 
between their judgments recorded in history and their final 
judgment, between the death of the sinners, and that damnation 
of unbelievers which will follow the finished preaching of the 
Gospel. Thus does the Lord speak words which might be 
thought to oppose equally the false dogmatics of condemnation, 
and those of general restoration ; those carried away in their 
sins may yet find space of repentance, but those who rejected 
the full testimony of the Gospel will find no more salvation, 
There is a veil, however, thrown by our Lord over the whole 
subject of the dealings of God’s judgment beyond time (Rom. xi. 
33) : He only uses the indefinite dvexrdrepov tetas which might 
be applied simply to degrees of condemnation corresponding 
with degrees of salvation. He does not predict the damnation 
of any particular mhabitant of Chorazin, Bethsaida, or Caper- 


‘In the external judgment upon Israel, to which these words have 
been incorrectly limited, there is only a symbolical exhibition of that 
which is here indicated. Otherwise the Lord must have spoken in the 
pret. instead of the fut. :—It was more tolerable for Sodom, than it 
will be for Galilee and Israel when their calamities come, 
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naum, for He speaks only of those cities in the mass: no more 
does He determine the conversion and salvation of any indivi- 
dual inhabitants of Sodom or Gomorrha. For it does not by any 
means follow that they who believed not when the long-suffering 
of God waited for them in the flesh, would believe the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the dead; so far as madav ay petevonoay 
might be applied to them, there would seem to be some room left 
for hope in that mercy of God which never forgot mortal man. 

Vers. 25, 26. Olshausen’s confident assumption that the for- 
mula év éxeiv TS Katp@—occurring in a similar way in ch. xu. 
1— indicates that what follows was uttered on another occasion, 
springs from his already-mentioned idiosyncracy concerning St 
Matthew’s collections of our Lord’s discourses, and is refuted 
both by the train of thought, and by the azoxpiOeis, which can- 
not be understood of anything but a strict connexion. Every 
unbiassed reader must discern here something more than the 
mere indefinite beginning of a discourse, equivalent to the 
Hebrew =y53) nor is it merely, as it were, a third #jp£aro (after 
vers. 7, 20) indicating a new turn in its sentiment; but the 
internal contrast of the following with the preceding words leads 
us to its meaning. The Lord answers His own words, which 
had passed from lamentations to threatenings of judgment, by a 
composing and solacing change of expression; submitting Him- 
self to the Father’s righteous decrees, He returns back again to 
the language of gracious invitation. If we were to regard these 
new words as addressed to the Father, the answer would be under- 
stood in all its profound meaning. The Father has previously 
spoken to His Son by a secret inspiration which comforts His 
soul, and stills its holy perturbation; and the Son now responds 
to that secret voice by His é£oworoyotpati cot—even so, Father, 
Thy council is right, I will only Thy righteous will and decree ! 
Such an internal process in the soul of Jesus, when we conceive 
it aright, prepares the way at least for the sublime words of ver. 
27; and on their repetition (uu. x. 21), the consolation seems to 
have been strengthened in His living remembrance, for we read 
NYAAMATATO TO TVEVPLATL. 

This is, as far as we know, the first public invocation of the 
Father before all the people,’ and the only one that occurred 


1 Roos: These precious words are the first record of communion 
VOL. II. | I 
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before that final period, when Jesus twice (Jno. xi. 41; xii. 28), 
thus spoke in the hearing of man, and the last instances in 
Gethsemane, and on the Cross. It indicates an extraordinary 
emotion excited by a moment of sublime and critical solemnity. 
He calls Him Father, but not adding Lord, in the absolute sense, 
which only became the Son under the veil of prophecy, and in 
the deep humiliation of His humanity. Lord of heaven and 
earth :—this is something more; it is generally the solemn invo- 
cation of prayer, and here particularly the appropriate reference 
to that sovereign counsel which embraces, penetrates, directs all 
things that are. But what is that decree of the righteous Father, 
His concurrence with which the Son so solemnly declares, with 
His even so of glory and praise? That not all can be saved, and 
therefore, indeed, should not, that salvation is only given to the 
humble who receive it, but denied to the proud opposers. Did 
the Son find His solace in this, and shall we poor children reject 
it? Let us take good heed, that we do not likewise fall into the 
condemnation of the wise and prudent! Let us rather endeavour, 
as far as we may, to enter into the feeling of the heart of the 
Godman, which blends together and reconciles sayings :—more 
tolerable for Sodom than for thee, and—Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary! The giving or denying of salvation is not 
expressly mentioned, yet nothing less is meant by the revealing 
and the hiding, inasmuch as all must depend upon the knowledge 
of the counsel and plan of salvation. In the deep and mysteri- 
ous tavTa, which concisely includes the impressive contrasts of 
the preceding discourse, the faith and unbelief, the waxdpsos and 
ovat, and the things concerning them, inconceivably much is 
said, but inconceivably more is unspoken. The wise and pru- 
dent (cool kai ovveroi, significantly twofold) are obviously those 
who after the flesh are prudent, the proud whose blind wisdom 
opposes the eternal wisdom of God (ver. 19; 1 Cor. i. 19—21, 
27. According to Hagada schel Pesach pag. 5, the Jews said 
every year at the Passover, we all are wise, we all are under- 
standing, we all have knowledge of thelaw: thus perversely ap- 
propriating (Deut. iv. 6—8), since they were quite ignorant of 
the very essence of the law, knowing no more of the preaching of 


between the Son of God and Tis Father, which the Evangelists have. 
given us. 
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repentance, that of that which was its end and aim, the recep- 
tion of grace in Christ. In the grandest and most general 
-application of the words, the Jews must appear as the falsely 
wise, the heathen as the docile babes ;' although the word pene- 
trates much deeper, and found its first application in the distinc- 
tion of the scribes and the common people, the Jews and the 
—Galileans; indeed, in our own day, it asserts its truth in ever 
new distinctions between the falsely wise and the truly simple, so 
that the revelation may be concealed even from many a doctor 
thought to be orthodox. It is the Father’s will to reveal His 
salvation to all, even as it is the Son’s to give rest to all; but 
just as only the heavy-laden can find that rest, so can the wis- 
dom and truth of God only be revealed to the babes and simple 
ones.” To give this revelation to the wise, and to give this con- 
solation to the satisfied, are alike impossible, for that would be to 
give to those who will not receive.® In the salvation of any 
man, that freedom which is permitted to Him by His Creator, 
must exercise a deciding influence: and this is the inscrutable and 
unimpeachable counsel of the Father, which must ever be adored, 
even when through the opposition of a free agent, the revela- 
tion becomes hiding, and instead of giving is withholding (Deut. 
xxxil. 4,5.) Thus will the righteousness of God be justified to the 
children of wisdom, even in its arroxpumTreny. Nyreot are the 
OND of the Old Testament (Ps. xix. 8, cxvi. 6, cxix. 130; 


Prov. i. 4, &c.), who are free and accessible to instruction, who 
yield Nemec lues up like little children to be taught and dis- 
ciplined : and in this word the Lord has in view that great pas- 
sage (Ps. vii. 3), which He afterwards so sublimely explained. 
He then rises from this little band of ysxpoé, who, however, under 


1 In the Clementines (Hom. viii. 6) it is quoted: dri ékpuyas raira 
amo copay mpcaBurépwv Kal dmexddurpas adra vyriois Onddgovow—in which 
INilgenfield rightly regards the Jews as the wise elders, and opposed to 
them the Gentile Christians (Comp. Hom. xviii. 15). 

2‘‘ Because the babes, not perverted, are in reality more cultured 
than the wise and prudent of this world.” Petersen, Lehre von der 
Kirche 1. 185. 

3 Most assuredly, those cho: wise in their own conceits, are here 
referred to, so that we cannot say with von Gerlach :—The wise might 
better descend to the level of the babes, than these rise to the level of 
the wise. Itis, alas, far otherwise, and that is not the Lord’s meaning. 
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the training of God will become men and conquerers, to the 
supreme and only Father, and subsides from His holy indignation 
into the evdoxia addressed to Him. (Comp. Lu. xii. 32). Itis the 
same sacred will of the Father, which shows itself as good and 
gracious to the saved, and as righteous to those lost through 
their persistent guilt; and itis now sealed by the /ven so of the 
Son, whose will was so entirely to save them all. The é&oyoro- 
yodwae (incorrectly translated by Hrasmus, gratias ago, I thank 
thee; as also of late by Hbrard ;—for that would have required 
ebyapioT@, Jno. xi. 41), expresses praise which springs from, and 
consists in, acknowledgment and accordance: engel, therefore, 
says with as much depth as truth—summa éfoporoynoews filialis, 
ne Pater! This is the decisive yea which protests against all the 
contradiction of worldly wisdom, and will be justified at the last 
day and through eternity: and it forms the transition to the 
following words concerning the Father and the Son. 

Ver. 27. Besides in this place, and in the parallel of St Luke, 
we find in the three first Evangelists only once more “the Son” 
occurring absolutely, and that isin Mar. xiii. 82. ‘This utterance 
of our Lord is, as men say, entirely Johannean ; and that it occurs 
in St Matt. and St Luke is sufficient to show the unison between 
these gospels and the Gospel of St John. We find an evidence 
of the genuineness of these words in their obvious correspondence, 
uttered as they were immediately after John’s message, with the 
testimony which he had once given to his disciples concerning 
the Father and the Son (Jno. iii. 35, 36); just as we found in 
Matt. ix. 15, a similar reference to Jno. iii. 29. No exposition 
can exhaust, no dogmatic speculation can penetrate, the depths 
of this saying, which points to the deep things of the Godhead : 
We do better to spell it out in simplicity with the babes, and to 
yield up our souls thus to the mighty and effectual revelation of 
the Holy Spirit, who will teach us what is the confession of the 
Father and the Son. The first thing which such child-like read- 
ing must emphasize, is the distinctive “to me,” and seeking Hin, 
in the obedience of His subsequent revelation—come unto me! 
We shall find Him, and in Him all that He may and that He will 
reveal unto His own. Then the crapédo@y, as inscrutable as itis 
absolute, which by no means applies only to the Son of Man in 
His humanity, but to the Eternal Son, who also as the Son hath 
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received all things from the Father (Jno. v. 26). Lavra is just 
as comprehensive in its range as the radra previously, to which 
it corresponds: but the Son cannot simply say, that all things 
are revealed unto Him. He Himself is the Revealer, even as the 
Father is. It is not all power in heaven and earth (Matt. xxvill. 
18) which is immediately contemplated here; but the full per- 
ception and knowledge of eternal truth, and the justification of 
the supreme wisdom of God’s counsel. God is Himself Truth 
and Wisdom, He knoweth Himself in the Trinity of His Being, 
reciprocally as Father and Son in the unity of the Spirit. But 
the third Person is not here expressly mentioned, because He 
was not yet manifest, as the Son was in the Son of Man (ver. 
19). What completeness does this give to the discourse of this 
chapter, compact and rounded as it everywhere is, when such a 
testimony to His divine and eternal dignity is set over against the 
deep humiliation of Him who had come into the generation of 
that age! The Son hath all things to reveal and to administer, 
but as given Him of the Father: thus, even while He is testify- 
ing of His own supreme dignity, He first gives honour to the 
Father, and then proceeds to cry: Come unto Me, for only with 
Me and in Me, is every thing to be found ! 

Luther's translation “ kennet” does not fully correspond to the 
éreyev@oket, Which signifies a perfect and living perception and 
knowledge: hence we have in Lu. x., yevdoxet tis éotw, that is, 
what the names Father and Son would signify ad intra. No man 
knoweth that :—a gracious and earnest warning for all the wise 
and prudent, who conceive themselves qualified to investigate 
what isin the nature of God, without the illumination of the 
Spirit of God. Well had it been if Christian dogmatics, both 
before and since Athanasius, had remembered this warning of 
the Son, and been content to speak of the mysteries of the Trinity 
in no other words than those which the Son reveals to the babes, 
and gives to the heavy-laden who come to Him as their living 


1 Thus by a true interpretation we repel a certain recent criticism, 
which asserts the aorist Zyya to be the true reading, as it was found in 
many ancient quotations of the Fathers: imagining that the Evange- 
lists saw themselves constrained to change the expression on account of 
its dangerous service to the Gostics (in their notion that the God of 
Jesus was an altogether new and hitherto unknown God). 
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and life-giving knowledge! It was first said, no inan knoweth 
the Son but the Father. The unexpressed inference, which is 
necessarily to be drawn from these premises, is, that we must 
know the Father, in order to know the Son. It is further added, 
—but the Father doth not reveal Himself immediately, but in 
the Son. Thus it remains established, as it is testified in Jno. 
xiv. 8, 9, vi. 46, 1. 18, that the Son alone immediately knoweth 
the Father as such and in Himself, all others know Him mediately 
through the Son. The Son revealeth simply, as the azoxa- 
Awrras at the end (without Luther's addition—it) is designed to 
signify: He revealeth Himself, and in Himself the Father, and 
qavTa tadra of eternal wisdom in the plan of salvation, which 
have their issues in eternal salvation and damnation.! This is 
the mystery of God, of which Col. 1. 2 speaks, be the true read- 
ing whichever it may; and this is the internal principle of that 
in Rev. x. 7 which is to be fulfilled in history. It might have 
run in conclusion, after the analogy of Scripture usage elsewhere, 
as Matt. xvi. 17, Jno. vi. 45,—and to whomsoever the Father 
will reveal; but this form of expression which was used in ver. 
25, is now limited to its only possible meaning and application, 
just as the sentiment of ver. 46 immediately follows ver. 45 in 
Jno. vi. The Father only revealeth in the revelation of the 
Son. But whatever appearance of arbitrary, exclusive election 
in the will of God there might be in @ éav BovAnrTar, is emphati- 
eally removed by the words which immediately follow in which 
the Son Himself then present calls all to Himself! 

Ver. 28. This sentence is as universal and unconditional as 
the preceding. But it must be attentively observed that the 
Lord does not continue to speak of revelation and knowledge: 
they who would know and see, must come, and receive the reve- 
lation in the living experience of the avamavots ; that only being 
the true learning of God’s simple ones.? Only by living expe- 


1 If we were to supply airdv rév warépa—which, indeed, cannot but 
be right in itself,—we should overlook the design for which this atrdp 
is omitted ; that is, in order that the end should round off into the style 
is the beginning, with a general idea. It is Revelation, generally, that 
of concerned. | 

2 As Roos has very beautifully said, ‘‘ Our true notion of the Divi- 
inty of the Son depends not upon any hard thought, or scholastic sub- 
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rience of God’s grace can we know God, and this proceeds from 
faith to faith. What then is the way to faith in Him who has 
come, in which the offence is overcome, and salvation is attained 
through Him? In theory it is the casting away of all wisdom 
and prudence of self in order to a childlike concurrence with the 
Naw 6 watip, which the Son utters for our example: but in 
practice, without which theory has no value, it is the obedience 
of the word of that same Son, the acceptance of that word which 
the Son of Man in meekness and humility utters to the children 
of men :—Jevre mpos pe. 

The whole of this comprehensive conclusion of the discourse 
(vers. 28—30), is a text inexhaustibly to be preached from! 
Who is i¢ that invites, beseeches, and calls? The eternal Son of 
the eternal Father, for us become a son of man! Whom does 
He call? All, all who will know themselves to be what they 
are, weary and heavy-laden! What does He promise to them ? 
Refreshment and rest for their souls! What does He require as 
the condition? Nothing, absolutely nothing but coming: and 
when they are come and have already received His consolation, 
only the abiding with Him, learning of Him! 

In Ecclus. xxiv. 25—27 (in the corrected German text, vers. 
21, 22, Gk. vers. 19, 20), the eternal Wisdom utters her own 
praise and invites men to herself, and the Lord here uses words 
which almost seem to be the echo of that passage in His own 
Spirit, for He had often read those words. The first dedre apos 
ue is uttered with Divine majesty, precisely as the Lord God, 
the Holy One of Israel cries (Isa. xlv. 22) :— yyyi9m4 nboys—y apy 

AN, Zeya 


PAN ‘DDS: This single word in the mouth of one son of 


man, calling all others to Himself that He may save them from 
all their need, is ample and sufficient testimony that He is more 
than man: this is the manner of man, but of man who 1s great, 
He that is great, even the Lord God! (2 Sam. vu. 19, 223 1 
Chron. xvii. 18.) He only who could speak of Himself (ver. 


tilty, but upon this—that the Son be in such sense the end of our 
coming, believing, desire and hope, that we never go beyond Him for 
their satisfaction.”” In which connection of vers. 27 and 28, we may 
once more observe that the Son immediately reveals Himself and only 
in Himself the Father. 
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27) could follow it with ver. 28.1 Oh how does the eternal 
mercy of God express itself in the tenderness and grace of the 
Saviour’s human heart! How natural is it to reyard Him as 
locking round, and stretching out His arms and saying—Only 
come unto me, come, and wait no longer for another, I am He, 
let me not wait upon you! How would He, after this grief over 
those who were rushing into judgment and sorrow, take His own 
comfort in those whom He might solace, to whom He would all 
the more ardently extend all that salvation which the others had 
cast away or refused ! 

All men are actually weary, and heavy laden; labouring and 
dejected under the yoke of sin and vanity, of death and destruc- 
tion; and so far the invitation is to all, This might be our first 
simple exposition, which would then make xomudytes wat mehop- 
Tiapévot only the same thing viewed under two aspects, active 
and passive. But with this it must also be observed, that He by 
no means excludes those who are miserable through physical and 
earthly external unhappiness, though He gives them no promises 
of help merely as such. We find no example of His having 
invited to Himself the merely bodily wretched: and we must in- 
terpret the words in the same sense as the poor and the mourners 
are understood in the Sermon on the Mount. Hence we have 
here at the conclusion the true intepretation of the miraculous 
works which in ver. 6, were exhibited as signs of the Gospel 
preached to the poor. If the heavy-laden feel their burden as 
the burden of their spirits, then shall they find rest unto their 
souls. he contrast of the yoke and the burden (vers. 29, 80), 
tells us that the Lord lays His emphasis upon “ heavy-laden,” 
as the peculiar and fundamental idea. But what is the burden 
of the soul, which may be exchanged for His light burden ? 
First of all, as it regards Israel, in whose midst this cry is heard, 
the Pharisaical yoke of the law (ch. xxiii. 4), then, further, also 
the law imposed of God (Acts xv. 10), with all its wearisome 
and hard observances of worship; then again as regards all men, 

1 Roos again: “ Clearly to perceive and to feel this, we have only to 
imagine an apostle saying—Come unto me, &c. Would not such 
words in the mouth of an apostle be meaningless and blasphemous pre- 
sumption? ‘The same may be applied to all the sayings of our Lord, 
wherever He speaks of Himself. We need not so anxiously and care- 
fully go about to collect proofs of Christ’s Divinity.” 
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it is sin, on account of which these laws are imposed by God or 
man, with all the disquietude of an evil conscience without atone- 
ment, and the service of things that perish and satisfy not; yea, 
all that oppresses and weighs down the soul in the utmost com- 
prehensiveness of these words, from that restless, hot pursuit of 
sin which finds no peace, as the wickedest children of the world 
well know, down to the gratuitous burden which even a Martha 
among the disciples of Jesus may impose upon herself. Thus 
heavy-laden in ten thousand ways are all men everywhere, and so 
the “all” of the invitation is in open contrast with the “no 
man” of ver. 27. But why then do not all come to Him? This 
question leads us to observe that omsdvres is subject to a neces- 
sary restriction and connects itself with mepopTLa Evol, AS TO 
mveipate with rrwyol. It means not here, according to its usual 
meaning elsewhere, those who labour simply, and strain their 
energies; for such vehement personal labour and exertion, as 
long as it is fruitlessly pu‘ forth, effectually hinders from coming 
to the only source of reinvigoration ; but it means, according to 
the proper and original idea of the word, those who are exhausted 
and spent, who pressed down by their burden, can bear it no 
longer. (Thus the cai is a Vav exegeticum for because, as in 
Jno. xi. 26). Though He may call all, yet is His call heard 
only by those who feel their burden and would be freed from 
it: this is the mediating link between the offer and acceptance 
of salvation. Where the law, and sin, and the world, and the 
flesh have so long burdened the spirit, that the soul is brought 
to confess and mourn the burden, to despair of deliverance in 
its own strength; there is that spark of longing in the spirit 
to which grace can address itself, and which it comes down 
to meet. The Lord stands in the midst of humanity and utters 
His call: he who follows Him approves himself thereby to be 
one who is susceptible of salvation, and whose will is nightly 
disposed : all others, who have long heard His call in vain, will 
one day hear in earnest the awful—depart from Me ! ch. xxv. 
41. But He does not now cry in another voice, Remain at 
your distance from Me, all ye proud and satisfied ones, who are 
better pleased with the galling yoke than with my easy burden. 
No, He cries also to them, Come ye too, but come as the weary 
and the wretched! So will I give you rest also—compare dva- 
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maévow Isa, xxviil, 12, in the Orig. and Sept. (where ppyy clearly 
corresponds to xomtev) Isa. lvii. 15. Sept., Jer. xxxi. 25 in the 
Heb. 

Ver 29. The yoke here does not involve the idea of subjection 
to authority ; this would be actually opposed to the context, for 
the Lord explains Himself immediately afterwards by learn of 
Me! The expression was used proverbially among the Jews for 
the receiving of instruction, and discipline, as is plainly seen in 
Kcclus. li. 83, 35, and also in passages like Jer. v.5; Prov. i. 8, 9. 
The Jews speak of a min by), and in the Mischna we find 
swtp Roo bay roby sbrg5, take upon you the yoke of 
the holy kingdom. In the Sohar the yoke of the kingdom of 
heaven is spoken of, and elsewhere the Thephillim (prayer-fringes) 
are represented as the cords of the yoke, by which God binds 
Israel to Himself. We find it said “how beautiful is their neck, 
which beareth the yoke of my precepts; it sitteth upon them 
as the yoke upon the neck of the ox, which plougheth the field, 
and nourisheth both himself and his master.” © This proverb 
as a Jewish one, had assuredly a legal origin and a legal savour 
clinging to it,—but the Lord speaks catachrestically of His easy 
yoke, though not without intimating thereby that obeying as 
well as learning, was involved in coming to Him: as a gracious 
teacher, whose heart is set on having disciples, the Lord just 
offers and recommends His yoke, His doctrine and discipline: 
then proceeds He a little farther, and leaving the first simple 
promise céy@ avatravow gives all clearly to understand that this 
avarravors is not in its fullest extent to be instantly secured, but 
that a continuous learning in His school is essential, to which a 
continuous and progressive finding will correspond. The former 
is the condition ofthe latter. They who seek their soul’s rest out 
of Him, are the most heavy-laden of all, for they find an ever- 
increasing burden of disquietude: they, however, who come to 
Him, will most assuredly find what they perseveringly seek. He 
encourages the proud children of men, who even after finding the 
true teacher learn so unwillingly and so slowly, to progress in 
His instructions, by the assurance which He adds, that they 
shall ever find in Him a meek and lowly Master. For I am meek 
of heart, although I spake words of such stern condemnation, 
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ver. 20, 24; I judge, because all judgment hath been committed 
unto Me of the Father, as the Son of Man, but condemn no man 
who only cometh and learneth of Me. Tam lowly of heart, not- 
withstanding that Ihave borne witness to Myself as Son of the 
Father, vers 25—27, I place Myself among the foolish little ones, 
to share in every way their experience. Both meekness and 
humility (not merely the latter!) are human attributes, which 
only the one Son of.Man so possesses that He can fully claim 
them as His own, and unconditionally proclaim them. This is 
indicated by 7A «apSia which refers probably to both, and opens 
to us in the most engaging manner the full, voluntary condes- 
cension and love of His incarnate Jesus-heart. This is the only 
instance in which xapdia is spoken of in connexion with Jesus. 

Ye shall find rest unto your souls, is literally taken trom 
Jerem. vi. 16, and not after the incorrect rendering of the LXX. 
This promise, as it is finally given, comes after the testimony to 
His meekness and lowliness, in order to intimate to all who pro- 
oress in the school of Christ, that nothing else is to be learned 
from Him but the becoming, through His grace, by some degrees 
what He is, Eph. iv. 2. For meekness and lowliness 1s itself the 
rest of the soul, even though the burden and disquietude may not 
be externally removed. Anger and pride create disquietude : he 
who finds not rest with the meek and lowly One, must be still 
oppressed by them; the failig is in him, and not in the yoke 
and burden of Christ. 

Ver. 30. Has He then also a yoke and a burden? Assuredly, 
for the heavy-laden can find no help without subjection to the 
erace and truth of God. The one yoke only gives place to the 
other: independent and gods we can never be. Rom. vi. 16 
18. But the Lord only terms that which He opposes a yoke, 
in contradistinction to the other, just as St Paul speaks of the 
law of faith. There it is a law, and yet no law: here it is a yoke 
and yet no yoke. Hence the adjectives which are appended— 
easy (or pleasant, agreeable) and light, in a certain sense, with- 
draw the word, in its strict meaning again. The yoke is no burden 
imposed, but actually a means by which burdens may be rendered 
tolerable and easily borne. St Bernard cries, “what can be 
lighter than a burden which takes our burdens away ; and a yoke 
which bears up the bearer himself?” This is the gracious aspect 
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of the words, as they regard that new nature which, learning 
from the love of Jesus to love both God and man, can say 
His commandments are not grievous! But for the old Adam, 
which, in its stubbornness and pride, can never know rest, 
and as such is never to be revivified but to be put to death, 
the easy yoke and light burden is no other than—the CTOSS, 
of which He had already spoken in ch. x. 38, 39. This is 
undoubtedly the undertone of meaning which they who learn 
of Him will perceive in due. time; it is contained in the 
thrice repeated fuyés wov, and doptiov 4ov:—the yoke and 
the burden, which I myself bear as your master and forerun- 
ner! What fulness of meaning does this give to the words 
of the meek and lowly One, who so graciously submitted to 
the uttermost self denial and the burden of the cross! Thus 
it is only, at first—Come unto Me! and immediately on coming 
there is a first refreshment. Then comes in the continued learn- 
ing of Him, and the finding that only through Him, through 
following and resembling Him, the rest of the soul is gained, 
Finally, there is the persevering advancement under the yoke of 
His cross, in all the profound meaning of that word: with which 
is connected, however, the gracious encouragement which arms 
the Christian against all the opposition of fleshly impatience and 
refractoriness, the assurance which approves its truth in sure 
experience :—my yoke is nevertheless, easy, my burden is never- 
theless light.1 And when that day comes, which shall make 
manifest those who preferred to bear the yoke of Satan, and the 
burden of sin, it shall be found that the Lord’s words were truth, 
and that His most burdened follower had an incomparably better 
allotment in the profound peace of the soul which He bestows, 
than all the slaves of lust with the disquietude of their culty 
conscience. Dost thou not yet know this, dear reader, dost thou 
not say Yea and Amen to this from thine heart? Then take it 
now to thyself, and let the word of thy Redeemer pursue thee in 
all thy ways, until thou art constrained to yield up thy heart to 
its obedience :—Come unto Me! Learn of Me! 


1 “Tt is not difficult to be a Christian. Only make the earnest 
attempt; take not up the Gospel, however, as a light thing, but upon 
both shoulders.’’—Braune. 
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THE DISCIPLES PLUCK CORN ON THE SABBATH. THE SON OF 
MAN LORD OF THE SABBATH. 


(Matth. xu. 3—8; Mark. ii. 25—28 ; Luke vi. 3—52). 


The chronology of the incident is altogether uncertain, as it 1s 
not Matthew’s object to give a consecutive narration of the 
events, but here in chap. xii. only to depict the enmity of the 
Pharisees, as shown on two Sabbaths, in order thus to prepare the 
way for the principal discourse directed against them from ver. 
95 onwards. Luke, however, gives a very exact determination 
of the time, inasmuch as he calls the Sabbath on which the ears 
of corn were plucked, Sevrepompator, a word unfortunately found 
nowhere else, and regarded as obscure even from the earliest 
antiquity, and which, indeed, it would be most convenient to 
omit, as is done in the Syriac, or to cancel as a false reading.’ It 
is not our object to enter minutely into such collateral circum- 
stances. Along with the majority of commentators, and last of 
all, Libhert (Stud. u. Krit. 1835, 3. 664), we are inclined to pre- 
fer the opinion first confirmed by Scaliger to all the other opinions 
of the learned who have exercised their ingenuity on the point,’ 
according to which it is the first Sabbath after the second Haster- 
day that is meant, o¢8Patov mpwrov am@o THS OEevTEepas TOV 
IIdoya, because from this day seven Sabbaths were reckoned to 
the Pentecost. (Lev. xxiii. 10—16). This would also be the 
time that corresponds best with the plucking the ears of corn. 
Only, we cannot yet herewith decidedly dismiss the really very 
plausible statement in Bengel’s Ordo temporum. This, first of all, 
connects itself quite as simply with the most ancient interpreta- 


1 Ag ifsome one had added Sevrépw to mparo asa gloss, and from 
this the monster had arisen—a groundless conjecture ! 

2 Crotius and Pareau: the od@3ara which followed the great festi- 
vals were mpara, or distinguished above the rest, or great (John xix. 
31), here, therefore, the second of these three great ones, the Sabbath 
after Pentecost; which, however, seems too late a period. Capellus 
and Rhenferd; there were two mpéra at the beginning of the civil and 
ecelesiastical year. Wetstein : devrepomparoy, sayy FW the 
frst Sabbath of the second month, on which, in the section (Lev. xxi. 
—xxv.) the shew bread also occurred. Hitzig: according to Lev. xxii. 
11, precisely the 15th of Nisan. Wieseler: the first of the seven first 
Sabbaths in the great week of years which forms the Sabbath-year. 
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tion of the Church fathers (Chrys. and Theophyl.), respecting 
the coincidence of a Sabbath either immediately going before or 
coming after any new moon or feast day, which was generally 
called also a Sabbath and was observed as such (as the first 
Easter-day, Lev. xxiii. 11 3; comp. Ex. xii. 17); he thinks, however, 
that it is specially the Sabbath before the new moon of the month 
Nisan, fourteen days before the Passover, that is here denoted. 
(John vi. 4). The so-called Sabbath (feast day) which fell upon 
the new moon itself, piqpy WN Maw, was called acaB. rpd- 
Tov, or great Sabbath ; on the other hand, the foregoing day (on 
which 1 Sam. xx. 18, ss., had been read) was called spy res 
wart devrepdrpwrov,-Sebrepos equivalent to secundarius (as in 
devrepodexdtn in Jerome, and OevrepoXerrra in Tzezes). True, 
it may be objected to this, that the plucking the ears of corn 
must have taken place after the waving of the sheaf of the first 
fruits, for, otherwise, the Pharisees would have found fault with 
if as contrary to Lev. xxiii, 14, rather than with the viola- 
tion of the Sabbath in general ; still, as Bengel himself remarks, 
a reply may be found to this in the answer of our Lord to the 
Pharisees ; and the rest of the chronological arrangement as 
framed by Bengel, as well as the remarkable coincidence, that 
precisely on this Sabbath 1 Sam. xx, 18, ss., (near to which is 
the passage here cited by Christ) had been read, will not 
allow us altogether to dismiss the matter, Partly on account of 
this circumstance, partly because Liibkert (as also Wieseler) 
has not thought the great Bengel even worthy of being men- 
tioned, we would have deemed it right, by way of exception, to 
direct attention to his interpretation. Wieseler’s latest hypothesis 
brings the year-cycle only too surely into the simple statement of 
Luke, by which, however, nothing has been effected. At all 
events, the feast mentioned in John v. must be the Purim, which 
again, however, will not correspond to Bengel’s chronology, and 
the whole subject remains involved in uncertainty. All the 
more so, as philologically it is impossible even to determine 
whether Sevrepdrpwrov means a second following upon a first (as 
devteporerTa may be interpreted)—or a first of a subordinate 
rank, We willingly leave the enigma to the learned, although 
for us also it has in it something attractive.! 


* As a specimen of his time, Roos also could not resist the tempta- 
tion to dispute the point with the renowned Bengel. 
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At the time when Jesus went about in all the cities and villages 
unweariedly to teach, and preach, and heal (chap. ix. 35), it 
happened also on a certain Sabbath, that His disciples, urged by 
actual hunger, in walking through the corn fields, began to 
pluck a few ears and to eat. Innocent conduct in general, 
expressly allowed by the law (Deut. xxiii. 25), in contradistinc- 
tion to an act on which any charge of theft might be founded ; 
it is still right and proper to contemplate the gift of God in the 
harvest that is drawing near, and to taste beforehand a little of 
the bread which he causes to grow out of the earth. Here Mat- 
thew, who must have known the fact best, expressly observes that 
they had been hungry; which, in following their master, might 
often occur for an hour or two. But the Pharisees (as, since 
chap. ix. 11, he concisely designates the then representatives of 
this class of men so hostile to Christ) were also in the neigh- 
bourhood, also walking upon the Sabbath; for the sdovres 
et7rov is here to be understood more directly than at chap. ix. 
11, as is evident from the iS0d rovotow immediately following 
no&avro, and afterwards from ver. 9. They went listening beside 
or behind Christ, and would gladly also have measured after Him 
whether perhaps He would walk a step beyond the allowed Sab- 
bath-journey. There is no Sabbath stillness in their souls, but 
they are full of evil purposes to go their own ways, to find their 
own desires, and to speak words out of such hearts. (Is. lvin. 
13, hebr.). They have no notion of how the disciples walk with 
Christ, either hearing God’s word from the mouth, or silently 
offering praise in the great temple of creation. Scarcely have 
the disciples begun to pluck a few ears, when they come forward 
with their Behold! as if they had suprised them in a great sin. 
If Luke gives their words as addressed to the disciples, Matthew 
certainly gives them more correctly as addressed to the Master: 
Do thy disciples break the Sabbath before thine eyes, and dost thou 
not rebuke them, that we who are fortunately here must needs in- 
terfere? Is this what they learn from Thee? Behold, now, we see it! 
Ovx éeor:—s0 in their foolish pride do they lay down their little 
statute which had been added to the law of God, and which in 
reality (according to Maimon. hilchoth Sabb.) forbade’ the pluck- 


‘ Comp. on this Sepp’s Leben Christi, ii. 329. and 454. 
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ing of ears on the Sabbath as a kind of reaping. Oh ! how might 
Christ have replied to these malicious ones otherwise than he did, 
and in terms befitting their character, sharply rebuking them, and 
putting them to shame by his powerful censure. But He is now 
in a Sabbath tone of mind, to which that would not be suitable. 
He does not let Himself be drawn into the petty school question 


as to what the sor which was forbidden on the Sabbath, 


means, and whether the plucking of a few ears (or, the 
rubbing them also with the hands as Luke adds), belongs to it, 
although, indeed, it only corresponded to the cutting and helping 
oneself to meat on the Sabbath (which belonged to the meal, see 
Ex. xii. 16). No, he kindly recompenses good for evil, over- 
comes their folly with a genuine Sabbath-word of his own wis- 
dom, and almost obtrudes upon them the unwished-for salutary 
doctrine in opposition to their whole Pharisaism, the great doc- 
trine respecting the significance, limits, ground and purpose of 
every law relating immediately to outward acts, even in the case 
of that law having been given by God. 

Vers. 3, 4. Inasmuch as these Pharisees, with all their look- 
ing, had yet hastily overlooked the one circumstance which be- 
longed to the species jacti, Christ fulfils all righteousness, and 
mentions forthwith the fact that they were hungry, which had 
not been unperceived by Him in the disciples, and which now 
on reflection he even feels in Himself; for he says, at first in- 
directly, adducing the similar conduct of David, “when he and 
they who were with him hungered,” in no other than a humble 
spirit, “I and they who are with Me are also hungry.” The +é 
erroinoe Aavid thus comes in direct opposition to the rovoicw 
of the accusation as a suitable reply. Have you not read this? 
Often enough, indeed, but they have never read it aright, never 
understood it. In Luke ot8é rodto—nor this also—imight point 
in general to their being much read in the Scriptures, but if, ac- 
cording to Bengel, 1 Sam. 20 had really been the portion read 
on this Sabbath, it might also be a request that they should call 
to their recollection a chapter further on in the history of David. 
dn this case, it would be a delicate hint, of how accurately Christ 
observed the arrangements respecting the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the synagogue. Mark has, in addition to the citation, 
the difficult phrase émi *A®idOap, which can scarcely have been 
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added. by a later hand, and which deserves a word or two of 
explanation, inasmuch as it has been likewise of importance to 
those commentators who are ever on the alert for difficulties and 
mistakes on the part of the disciples of Christ. The priest named 
in 1.Sam., is called Ahimelech, son of Ahitob (chap. xxu. 11), 
but his son was Abiathar (chap. xxii. 20), and his father may 
also have been called Abiathar (which almost corresponds to 
the meaning of Ahitob), if it is the same that is spoken of in 2 
Sam. viii. 17. Nay, he may have been called Ahimelech as 
well as Abiathar, see 1 Chron. xv. 11, comp. with xvii. 16, xxiv. 6. 
In short, as often happens, the names are used interchangeably 
with each other, and it is quite possible that both father and son 
may have had both names. The é7é denotes the time when 
the high priest flourished and held office (Luke i. 2; iv. 27), 
and which of the two was priest or high priest, is also a question 
which cannot be determined. Consequently it is not at all neces- 
sary to suppose an unscrupulous change of the name in Mark, but 
either the time of David and that of the high priest Abiathar 
(who soon succeeded his deceased father), belong in general to 
the same chronological epoch, or the Ahimelech who gave the 
show bread was himself also Abiathar. But enough on subordi- 
nate points, and now to the matter itself. 

You will not think of finding fault by your od« &eors with 
what King David did, he whom ye laud so much? That David, 
although he came at first alone (1. Sam. xxi. 1), yet desired the 
bread, at the same time, for the young men who were with him 
and who had been “appointed to such and such a place” 
(Mark and Luke), is evident in the history when attentively 
read (see there vers. 4, 5); the necessity of hunger isso naturally 
presupposed in the whole narrative that it is for this very reason 
not expressly named ; finally, the going into the house of God, the 
tabernacle at Nob, follows from vers. 7 and 9. See how carefully 
Christ reads the narratives of the Scriptures, and how he has 
them every moment as it were present to his mind! R. D. 
Kimchi on 1 Sam. xxi. also expressly understands David’s words : 
TIN DY) 1D and treats with great fulness of this remarkable 
incident, on account of the show bread, and also of its happening 
to be the Sabbath when the fresh supply was laid out, as well as 


on account of David’s journey on the Sabbath. Itisa rabbini- 
VOL Il. I 
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cal rule which is also applied to this instance: danger of life dis- 
places the Sabbath : (mzyiet mas pyyin spoi)—and the Talmud 
expressly enjoins that even on the great day of atonement it is 
lawful, in the absence of pure meat, to give forbidden nourish- 
ment to a man overtaken with weakness or extreme hunger. 
Nor do we read further on in the Scripture, that the listening 
calumniator Doeg or the angry Saul afterwards made an accusa- 
tion of this, that the bread which had been given was holy, and what 
David says (chap. xxi. 5) contains an assertion and doctrine very 
clearly justifying what he had done.! Christ, therefore, by the ov« 
avéyvore completely refutes the Pharisees e concessis ; here was 
a stronger ov« é£ov, that of a divine command for the house and 
sanctuary of God, than your statute which you have brought 
against us—will you find fault now with the king and the 
priest ? 

Ver. 5. Or, letting alone what these two did once from special 
warrant, and in an exceptional case, will you rather abide by 
the rule of the law? Well then, not merely does the sacred 
history relate exceptional instances of necessity, but the law itself 
ordains labour on the Sabbath as a duty. Thus Christ takes a 
step higher, from the particular instances with which the doc- 
trine was connected to the development of the general doctrine : 
That the mere outward working or not working, without far- 
ther reference and significance, can never have been the aim 
of the divine commandment respecting the Sabbath. For, as 
Scripture proves, there are exceptions to all external law, of 
whatever kind it be; in the first place, allowed exceptions of 
necessity (which general idea is expressed in Mark by the ypetav 
éoxe), then, even commanded exceptions of duty. The first ex- 
ample has respect to the disciples having eaten (containing a 
reply at the same time to the charge which the Pharisees had 
only forgotten to bring against them, of eating before the first 
fruits were waved), the second more especially to the breaking of the 
Sabbath. The first is taken from the life of the anointed King, 
the other is from the office and law of the priests (already named 
in the first); for He who now justifies Himself is King and 


1 In which Melancthon loci, p. 137, ed. Aug. finds the same thing 
already expressed as Paul says in Tit. i. 15. 
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Priest in the highest sense. The laying out of the shew-bread 
which has just been mentioned in the house of God, then the 
offering of the double sacrifice on the Sabbath (Num. xxvi. 9)» 
to which belongs the kindling of the fire, otherwise forbidden in 
houses (Ex. xxxv. 8; Lev. vi. 12), and the whole Temple 
service in general has to be performed by the priests in the 
temple on the Sabbath. This then would be a very grievous 
profanation (Ge8nroiv Ex. xxxi. 14; 1 Macc. ii. 34), as Christ 
here expresses himself, with somewhat of irony, in order imme- 
diately to refute, it in the dvairiol eto. For this, also, there are 
Rabbinical sayings: In the sanctuary there is no Sabbath 
(wapaa naw re) ; the killing of sacrifices displaces the Sabbath 


(may os port minim): The internal truth, however, to 
which Christ here points, in a different spirit from the Rab- 
binical, is none other than that to work the works of God belongs 
to every place and time, and is rather the true priestly sanctifi- 
cation of the Sabbath and the sanctuary; for, as at another 
time, on a like charge being brought against him, he rises still 
higher, God Himself works always on the great Sabbath after 
the creation of the world (John v. 17). 

Ver. 6. To all this Christ now adds a word pointing to the 
dignity of his own person (chap. xvii. 25, 26), in virtue of which 
he is entirely, and with the highest right of freedom, exempted 
from outward law, and thereby preparing the way for the con- 
clusion of the address (ver. 8). He expresses this, however, not 
by the direct form éyo ei, but again, by the modest form of the 
third person; here is one greater than the Temple. The read- 
ing of the neuter wetfov (which Neander still prefers) would only 
say : here something is reckoned greater, more important, namely, 
compassionate regard to the hungry, or, however, it may be 
stated ;! but we cannot regard this as anything else than a false 
correction, as the comparison with the Temple instead of the 
Temple service would in this case be not very suitable, while, on 
the other hand vers. 6 and 8 exactly correspond to each other 


if Christ speaks of Himself. As the Sabbath gives place to the 


1 According to De Wette, the Messianic work. Neander at least is 
for referring it to the “ manifestation of Christ as a whole” (as mActov 
Luke xi. 31, 32)—to which we afterwards also take objection. 
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Temple,so Sabbathand Temple give place to the greater, the Lord 
of the Temple and Sabbath. He reminds the Pharisees of the 
enigmatic word (John ‘ii. 19), with which they would certainly 
be familiar, as also of Mal. iii. 1, and thereby declares again in 
his own manner who He is—the Messiah, the true King David, 
the true High Priest, Himself the archetype and Lord of the 
Temple. His disciples, too, who have left house and goods for 
His service, that they might follow Him, are collectively priests 
in the sanctuary, consecrated by him, just as David’s companions 
in his lowly condition were by the already anointed King. This 
accessory idea unites the whole, and leads over to what follows. 
Ver. 7. Christ, who is prepared at the moment for a complete 
reply to the charge of the Pharisees, adduces the testimony of 
history, the law, and the prophets against them. If history and 
law have already spoken of particular cases of exception, he 
now shows, secondly, how the prophetical Scripture opens up the 
general import, and the true spirit of the outward law. It is a 
passage already brought before the Pharisees in chap. ix. 13, 
but which he here again submits for their consideration, while he 
imparts to his address a severer form than hitherto, rebuking 
their ignorance, and therefore the sin committed on their part : 
If ye had understood this, ye would not have so uncharitably 
found fault with the innocent. On the import of the citation 
from Hosea we have already spoken at length in chap. ix., and 
we find here also (in opposition to almost all commentators), as 
connected with the main preceding sentiments, the compassion of 
God towards men, who willeth not that any one should hunger 
in order that a sacrificial or Sabbath service may be fendered 46 
Him, a service in which He can have no pleasure when it goes 
against the love that springs from His love. The fundamental 
idea is certainly also expressed here, namely, that the design of 
the Sabbath, as of the saerijice, is not that men should de or 
bring something meritorious; but that God may show favour, 
and impart blessing to us. But there is here to be added to this 
the natural inference and application that the compassionate One 
who makes all his laws and ordinances only for the sake of man, 
will have them observed in no other spirit, in no way contrary to 
compassion. Somewhat similar, therefore, to chap. xxiii. 23. It 
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follows, therefore, although it is not merely this that is intended 
to be literally said,' that in cases of collision, the royal law of 
love, from which alone all commandments take their rise, is 
superior to a Pharisaic outward adherence to the letter of parti- 
cular commandments.? Thus the disciples, on this occasion, in 
their holy simplicity (as blameless as the priests in the Temple) 
had no thought, when they plucked the ears of corn, about 
whether it was allowed or forbidden; their accusers, however, 
“by condemning the innocent,” became themselves very guilty 
(ver. 8). Christ concludes, thirdly, with a doctrine of far-reach- 
ing import, which indeed returns to the case of Sabbath-break- 
ing now on hand, in order to draw the conclusive inference with 
respect to it, but which, at the same time, enlarges, almost trans- 
figures, what is special in it. He utters, in His overflowing 
wisdom, which He will not and cannot restrain, a sublime truth 
in addition to ver. 6, and still more enigmatic, the meaning of 
which those Pharisees could not apprehend; therefore we, for 
whom it has been written, are to understand it. For the saying 
that “ what a prophet speaks in the wind posterity reads,” finds 
its highest application in Christ.? 

First of all, we must entirely set aside all those commentators 
who, misled by the intermediate sentence in Mark (of which we 
shall presently speak more particularly) are for understanding 
by 6 vios tod avOpwov, omy with the article in ne 
instance, man in general. This would be contrary to the sense 
in which the expression is everywhere used by Christ, who 
always designates by the “Son of Man” only Himself, while, in 
addition to this, the designation xupios Tod caBParov belongs to 
the same person who was just before said to be tod tepod 


1 As von Gerlach, along with the great majority of commentators: 
That the entire ‘ritual law” is to be subservient to the supreme “law 
of love.” So formal a distinction is in general foreign to the Old Tes- 
tament, and least of all does it lie in the genuine sense and connection 
of the prophetic passage which Christ brings to bear on the subject. 

2 Which might also be applied with equal force to so-called moral 
duties. 

3 In Knapp’s Christoterpe 1838, Funken vom Leuchter (von J. 
Fr, v. Meyer)—would that in our time also they might fall into many 
hearts for their illumination. 

4 Kleuker emphatically refutes this, Bibl. Sympathien, p. 318, 
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peifov. But do we not read in Mark an intermediate clause of 
a highly original character, which it is impossible to regard as 
spurious, and which speaks of 6 dv@pw7os quite generally? How 
does this agree with our interpretation of the passage before us? 
Well enough ; and neither are those right who, in the address 
which is fully recorded by Mark, understand Christ as speaking 
only of man, so that ver. 23 also must be interpreted according 
to that view ; nor those, on the other hand, who understand it only 
of the person of the one “Son of Man ;” the two opinions about 
which commentators differ harmonize when we go somewhat 
deeper. Why is Christ called the Son of Man, but just because 
he represents humanity as a whole—because, as a second Adam, 
He bears in Himself and sets up a new humanity? This is the 
key to the whole statement, according to which, in the first 
place, Mark ii. 27, as the words stand, contains a truth as pro- 
found as it is simple. So in the Talmud, R. Jonathan says lite- 
rally: The Sabbath is in your hands, not you in its hands, for it 
is said: “The Sabbath is for you.” (Ex. xvi. 29 ; Ezek. xx.12.) 
It is, according to God’s design, an ordinance and institution of 
mercy tor the good of man, appointed, in the first instance, for 
rest and refreshment (Deut. v.14; Ex. xxiii, 12), and then, 
further, for blessing and sanctification. This, too, is the real 
ground of that question, which Christ addressed to the Pharisees 
eight days afterwards, whether one should save life or destroy it 
on the Sabbath ? (Mark iii. 4.) While the Pharisees, cleaving 
to their statutes, scarcely rose to the level of Moses’ law, and 
knew not at all properly what or wherefore the Sabbath was, 
Christ here points them to the first and deepest ground and 
origin of it, opens up to them the fact that the rest of the Creator 
on the seventh day was a typical rest for man, and the blessing 
of the day a boon for man. ‘True it is, on the other hand, that 
man, as also the whole world; has been created for God and for 
the promotion of His honour; but the honour of God does not 
demand an outward work-service in which man may bring a 
gift and offering to God, for God wills to bless, give, and eladden 
also by the Sabbath—so that to inflict pain upon a man, and, 
for example, to let him hunger on account of the external so- 
called Sabbath, runs directly counter to the internal nature of 
the Sabbath. But while Christ, who gives forth His doctrines, as 
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Moses gave the laws in the wilderness, as they were called forth 
by the various occasions of life, here specifies the Sabbath, He 
at the same time speaks by synecdoche of all law and its insti- 
tution in general; His statement means, as we read also in 
2 Mace. v. 19, of the Temple which has just been named here : 
“ God has not chosen the people on account of the place, but the 
place on account of the people.” ‘The import and order of 
his reasoning is therefore very evident, inasmuch as He 
rises from man in general and the ordinance hitherto in exis- 
tence, which dates from the first éyevero to Himself, the 
Son of man, who, moreover, introduces a new state of things 
to men. First proposition: Already in general in the Old Tes- 
tament law, nay, from the creation downwards, the Sabbath, 
like every ordinance of God, is designed for man ; for which as 
yet general doctrine, after adducing the testimony of history, law . 
and prophets, He, in an allusion to the book of Maccabees, even 
goes beyond the canon pointing to the echoes of the prophetical, 
and foreshadowings of the New Testament doctrine to be found 
in the apochryphal writings. Second proposition: Therefore 
(Mark wore): J, as the Son of Man, being already as man, in the 
state of things which has existed hitherto, no servant of the Sab- 
bath according to your perverted ideas, and, moreover, being 
greater than the Temple in the new state of things which begins 
with my coming, am much more abundantly Lord of the Sab- 
bath. Upon which the address closes again, with directest ap- 
plication to the case in hand. 

That a complete reply may be given to the charge in ver. 2, Be- 
hold thy disciples do, &c., he now includes in this his prerogative 
and freedom those who are with him. The Son of Man, i.e., the 
new man in Christ, the second Adam, in the new order of 
things, in which all preparatory institutions were fuililled ac- 
cording to their original significance. Not we as men, as we 
are, are called lords of the Sabbath; for, although the Sab- 
bath is made on our account, we are yet only so much the 
more for this reason bound and obliged to keep it. But Christ, 


1 The whole discourse is pervaded by personality, that of man in 
general, of the Son of man as representing humanity and raising it to 
a new elevation. This view closing at last with the xupios corresponds 
very ill with the indefinite sentiment, Here is something greater than 
the Temple! as Neander would explain it. 
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also the Lord of the Sabbath in the proper sense, i so far as 
in honour of Him, the eternal Son of God, every Sabbath 
from the beginning has been celebrated, brings as the Son of 
Man to us, his brethren and members, that freedom and lord- 
ship through which, in the New Testament, every one is in 
Christ exalted above all imposed law as such, because he fulfils 
it not in the bondage of the letter, but in the liberty of the 
Spirit. In these words of Christ there lies certainly the germ of 
that apostolical doctrine which we find afterwards expressed in 
Rom. xiv. 4, 5, 17; Col. ii. 16,17. Does it follow, therefore, 
that they declare a complete abrogation of the Sabbath as a day 
consecrated by God for man, above other days, and set apart 
for special blessing? By no means, and those who can find no 
Sabbath in the New Testament understand neither that apostoli- 
cal doctrine nor the statement of our Lord in this passage. Not 
by doing away with the Sabbath, but by bringing it to mind and 
glorifying it, does he show Himself to be the Lord of the Sab- 
bath. We find here rather the most emphatic confirmation 
of the inviolably continuing caS8Barov in the all-expressive 
eyéveto. Not: Moses has given you the Sabbath—but the Sab- 
bath has been from the first, when all things came into being, 
when the world and man were created. Ag already in the recep- 
tion of this commandment into the decalogue, which contains 
only what is original and permanent law for all men, not what 
was temporarily designed for Israel alone, so again does Christ, 
in the words da tov dvOpwrov, set forth the universal validity 
of the Sabbath originating from the creation. (Not like the 
Temple, only on account of the Israelitish people). So long as man 
lives on the earth he is to have a Sabbath of God; the necessity 
of his nature and the ordinance of the Creator for meeting that 
necessity always correspond to each other. But in this has 
Christ shown Himself to be Lord of the Sabbath for His 
church, for the new humanity in Him, that He has changed the 
day from the end of the old world week which passed away for 
ever with the still Sabbath of His grave, to the beginning with 
which an entirely new state of things commenced, and thus has 
made the day peculiarly His own, the Lord’s day, and has 
united to the remembrance of the first creation, whose Sabbath 
was broken and rendered servile by sin, the praise of the new 
creation, effected by Him who became a son of man for man’s 
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sake. Thus has He given to us the Sabbath anew, without 
literal commandment, as in the Old Testament, but by the free 
operation of the Spirit in the Church, so that even no defect of 
knowledge in this particular, no error of church doctrine has as 
yet been able to deprive of its day of the Lord Thus do we, 
sanctifying the Sabbath in Christ, now look freely and joyfully 
forward to the future caSPaticpds (Heb. iv. 9), in which the 
rest of God in man from the redemption-work will unite with 
the first rest from the creation-work ; on the other hand, before 
the appearing of Christ, the best Sabbath devotion could only 
point backward in humility and repentance, because of sin, to 
the lost peace of the Sabbaths of Adam in Paradise. 


THE WITHERED HAND. IS IT LAWFUL TO DO GOOD OR TO DO 
EVIL ON THE SABBATH ? 


Matt. xii. 11—13; Mark iii. 3—5; Luke vi. 8—10. 


From the frequency with which the Sabbath is spoken of in 
the Gospels, as it is here again, we may infer the importance of 
this subject: for, even in the narrow misconceptions of the pha- 
risaical Jews, there yet lies hid the truth that the Sabbath which 
was given to them had something great and specially holy be- 
longing to it. In all the discourses of Christ on the subject, 
directed against Pharisaism, we yet look in vain for an expression 
in which it is distinctly stated that at any period all days are 
to become alike; if the one which we have just considered con- 
tains no such statement, so neither does any other. 

According to the account of Matthew, who is very careless as 
to the order of time, we might suppose that what follows here 
took place on the same day, did not Luke specify another, and, 
in all probability the next, Sabbath. ‘Then, as always, Christ 
sanctifies the Sabbath by going to the synagogue, then also the 
Pharisees begin to watch him anew, and he again, according to 
Luke xiv. 13—6, instructs and confounds them in quite a 


1 We rather find that, under the pressure of necessity, the divine 
right of the new Sabbath is being ever more fully demonstrated theo- 
retically ; to promote which, church days, prize writings, societies, are 
useful, although not yet on a perfectly clear principle. 
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similar way. If we had not in Luke chap. vi. (as also again in 
chap. xiii. 15 the same statement) the account corresponding 
to that of Matthew, how would the critics have spoken of the 
different report of evidently the same occurrence ! 

In the first account, also, we find the difference, that, accord- 
ing to Mark and Luke, Christ himself addresses the question 
which Matthew puts into the mouth of his enemies. Luke 
observes, besides, that Jesus knew their thoughts, and anticipated 
the question of their hearts, by giving outward expression to it: 
éerepwTnow tuds, I will ask you, with which—probably more 
correctly, for then the account in Mark and Luke (the interro- 
gative éfeors without 7/) becomes the same—is to be construed: 
erepwotyncw tuas Tt, I will ask you something, as in Matt. xxi. 
24, éva Noyov. It is the same as in the case of the centurion’s 
speaking (Math. viii.), and Matthew represents as an expressed 
question, in the same manner as he does there, the dsadoyic- 
poous of those who watched whether he would heal on the Sabbath. 

Mark and Luke narrate exactly that Christ, at first acting 
with perfect frankness, and in order to put it to the proof 
whether hostile stubbornness will yield to sympathy with the 
unfortunate, called him forth: Come forth and stand in the 
midst! Now is the disputed case before their eyes, itself speak- 
ing and testifying to the unprejudiced ; now goes forth the bold, 
irresistibly pressing question, to which the obdurate Pharisees 
had nothing to answer. He humbly sets them up as judges, 
while in the exalted dignity of simple, invincible truth, he puts 
their folly and wickedness to shame. Do you yourselves give 
forth your é£eo7s on the case, so that I may act accordingly : 
Shall I now heal the man, or, because it is the Sabbath, shall I 
not? This, however, he expresses forcibly : Is it permitted or 
right to do good on the Sabbath, or to do evil. The answer is, 
of course, self-evident, and it is also so for the next part of the 
question, which comes nearer the case in hand: to save a life 
(Yuyjv quite indefinite, a living eing) or to destroy 1? Even 
yet the question represents the case in a generalized form, but it 
does represent it in so far as heulingis a odcat, a saving and 


'"Arodéoa in Luke, at all events ihe more correct explanation for 
droxrewvat. Should the latter be genuine in Mark, it would not do to 
say that it does not belong to yuxiv, but stands by itself in opposition to 
Yuxny coca 
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restoring of the life-power or health, while, on the contrary, not 
healing when one has the power is an aToONET al, AS every OMiIs- 
sion of well-doing on any occasion presented to us is evil-doing. 
Thus does Christ, with simple decision, reduce all the complica- 
tion belonging to the disputed questions as to what is or is not 
to be done on the Sabbath, to the highest clear law: Thou shalt 
not do evil, thou shalt not hurt thy neighbour even by the 
refusal of helping love. With considerable irony Christ thus 
shuts up the disputers to the conviction, that doing good must 
be lawful also on the Sabbath, but that doing evil, that is, pre- 
cisely their pharisaical keeping of the Sabbath, is by no means 
so. Upon this follows what Matthew alone further narrates as 
Christ’s discourse. 

Ver. 11, 12. In these verses he discovers the unfeeling nature 
of their evil thoughts, and shews that what men will not do 
from love is done from sely~interest ; for, although Christ speaks 
on the friendly supposition that a man will save the life of the 
poor sheep, and how much more render assistance to a man— 
yet, properly speaking, he presupposes the answer in the hearts 
of those whom he has put to shame: “ Yes, we would do that 
+n order not to suffer loss in our property!” Hence he gives 
emphasis to és é&es mpoBatov &v. Accidents of this kind with 
sheep, oxen, or asses, must at that time have been acknowledged 
exceptions ; not till a later period do we find even this forbidden 
in the Talmud, perhaps, not without occasion from the words of 
Jesus. Whenever Pharisees forbid works of love towards our 
neighbour as unlawful, let them be put to shame by presenting 
an analogous case, in which their own profit or loss is at stake ! 
_—-And now again with reproachful severity comes the benevo- 
lent conclusion from the Saviour-heart of the Son of Man : How 
much better is a man than a sheep! Thus speaks the love of 
God which compassionates all men, and will assist their distress 
in body and in soul. By how much the man is better, by so 
much the less is his health, the healing of a diseased limb, to be 
placed in comparison with the saving of a perishing animal. 
Consequently it is indeed lawful to do good on the Sabbath— 
whereupon the words in Matthew point back to what goes 
before in Mark and Luke. We are certainly not, however, to 
confine the application of this to bodily benefactions, and the 
saving of life, for how much better 1s the soul of the man than 
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the body. Works of soul-healing, soul-saving, alone reach the 
man properly so-called ; hence all the present operations of the 
Home Mission which have the object of drawing men out of the 
pit of perdition are, in the truest sense, a Sabbath work. 

Ver. 13. Who has anything to say against my doing good now 
to this man? Thus does Christ look around, again asking, and 
—oh, the gentleness and kindness—would have still waited to 
answer any word that might be addressed to him. But he 
knew, at the same time, that they would be silent with the 
mouth, and yet would hate him more bitterly in their obdurate 
hearts because of the truth ; hence (according to Mark), the holy 
an ger which he manifests at the same time that he humbly puts 
the question,—anger, which is the same thing with grief, at sin. 
They are silent. Upon this he did not touch the sick man, did 
hot even stretch out his hand, that he might certainly do no 
external work on the Sabbath, but spake the words (as all the 
three evangelists agree) Stretch forth thine hand! That IS, as 
much as to say: Thou canst do this, thou art freed from thy 
malady (Luke xiii. 12), And behold, he could do it ; it became, 
in the act of stretching it out, whole as the other. (1 Kings 
xi. 6). The miraculous cure, which we might expect to be 
performed after the hand was stretched out, was already done in 
“the speediest and most spiritual manner”—as Lan ge expresses it. 


BEELZEBUB. CHRIST DEFENDS HIMSELF AGAIN ST THE CHARGE 
OF BEING IN FELLOWSHIP WITH SATAN. 


(Matth. xii. 25—45 ; Mark iii. 2329; Luke xi. 17—36). 


It is a question, and one which must find its answer in a har- 
mony of the Gospels, whether the occurrence here related by 
Matthew, as connected with what immediately precedes, belongs 
to the later period, which Luke seems to assion to it, since the 
identity of all the particular parts of the discourse, which are as 
strongly marked as they are closely connected, is too great in this 
case to admit the supposition of a repetition. But whether 


1 Alford says very strongly in opposition to Greswell, who main 
ains such a twofold occurrence of the same discourse, that upon such 
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the sequence of the particulars, as given by Luke (who not only 
first introduces Math. vers. 31, 32 at chap. xii. 10, and omits 
Matth. vers. 33—37, because he had already given something 
of this in chap. vi.; but also connects the parable which, in 
Matthew forms the conclusion with the beginning, and gives a dii- 
ferent conclusion) whether this arrangement in which he deviates 
from Matthew be the more correct, we very much doubt: for, in 
the connexion of the longer discourses, Matthew 1s generally the 
more exact. Christ has healed a demoniac whom the Devil 
made blind and deaf, which circumstance, as giving occasion to 
the discourse,! Mark does not at all mention, while Luke men- 
tions only the dumbness. Kad¢és signifies deaf as well as dumb, 
(comp. Matth. xi.5). This striking double cure draws from the 
astonished people the bold and open question: Is not this indeed 
the Messiah? Who will now contradict it any longer? The 
Pharisees feel themselves challenged by the question to come 
forward, and, according to Mark, they are Pharisees who had 
come down from Jerusalem, who think it necessary. to show 
their superiority to others in learning. The fact stands clear 
before their eyes; the powerful conclusion, however, which the 
simple popular understanding draws from it, must, on no 
account, be held good. ‘Thus it is as if the cast out devil had 
just entered into them, to make them blind with a more wicked 
blindness, and from being a dumb devil had, for a change, 
become one speaking blasphemously. Here, probably, these 
Pharisees say for the first time what, according to Matthew ix. 
34, on a similar (later) occurrence was impudently repeated, by 
them in a short form. They maintain it, however, at once 
openly, emphatically, quickly replying with their contemptuous 
obros to the wondering ov7os of the people; nay, they give forth 
as masters of the faculty a most strongly affirmative judgment : 
This man doth not cast out devils but by Beelzebub; ed yu, it 
is no otherwise, we know it/? That is more than the SaLpoviov 


principles it would be quite as easy to prove that there took place four 
different crucifixions and resurrections. 

1 Who perhaps might confound it with Matth, ix. 33, 34. 

2 Beclzebub (God of flies) a mocking euphemism for Beelzebub, 2.¢., 
lord of the dwelling, not, however, of the possessed as being inhabited 
tl demons, as some have thought, but Ruler of the abyss, Prince of 

ades. 
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éyet Chap. xi. 18; John vii. 20, vil. 48, x. 20). He has not 
merely a devil, but Satan himself, the prince of the devils (Mark 
Beer feBovr eye), he is the wickedest conjuror, ‘They not only 
think this blasphemous thought, but speak it, or rather they thrust 
it forward without even themselves trul y thinking it; finally, they 
do this as the leaders of this people! and, with this clenching word 
as by a master-stroke, the whole subject of the source of His 
miracles is to be for ever set at rest, the power of God in them 
set aside, the people, who were disposed to believe, rather led to 
cherish the deepest contempt for Christ, horror towards the ally 
of Satan! Here it was necessary for Christ to speak, and truly 
He speaks as the Lord. But He speaks only, He does no new 
miracles either to prove His dignity in an overpowering manner 
(see afterwards vers. 39, 38), or even to rebuke the wicked blas- 
phemers, and to make them dumb. All those qualities that we 
have hitherto admired in His discourses and answers are found 
united here: the gentleness and humility which no personal 
offence, not even the most wicked reviling, can provoke; the 
uniformly lofty, calm temper which returns not reviling for revil- 
ing, but can rise from the most patient testifying for the truth to 
the rebuke of insolent unbelief 3 the holy judicial anger in har- 
mony with love which teaches and persuades in circumstances 
in which every other would have thought it unsuitable and 
useless; the immoveable certainty and clearness of His position 
in relation to the sin of man and the kingdom of the Devil; the 
fulness of wisdom which, on every occasion, at once reaches forth 
from its deep treasures that which surveys the present, the past, 
and the future, which lets us see into the Scripture, which reveals 
the secrets of hearts, the judgments of history even to the last 
judgment, and then, again, in the most familiar and persuasive 
address by parable and proverb, declares the truth with an all- 
subduing, penetrating power ; finally, the majesty and singularity 
of his person, which must attest itself in everything, which never 
can nor will deny itself. Let any one study thoroughly this one 
discourse, and say whether any other bat the Son of God in the 
flesh could so speak, whether any one among men could either 
consciously or unconsciously fabricate anything like this! 

It is again really one discourse which Matthew gives us; the 
interrupting challenge addressed to Him (ver. 38), is replied to 
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by Christ, only by a continuation of the sentiments he ‘had just 
been expressing. He defends Himself aguinst the charge of con- 
federacy with Satan, by adducing first of all most conclusive proof 
against such a charge (on to ver. 36), from this He rises higher, 
and rebukes those who insolently set aside what He thus 
proved, and this is the main idea of what is said on to ver. 40. 
Here also He at first warns against the highest, the unpardon- 
able sin, which the Pharisees at that time were in a fair way to 
commit; then He threatens more decidedly the entire perdition 
which will assuredly follow it. The former embraces vers. 81— 
37, and had already, at the conclusion, pointed to the judgment, 
when the repeated defying challenge by which He was inter- 
rupted gave Him occasion, now prophesying of total unbelief, to 
carry it out to the highest and last sign. 


He does not at once rebuke them thus: How unreasonable are 
your words? how must they, wise as you are, proceed from bad 
hearts, from wicked lying against the truth! He does not begin 
with. the deserved rebuke which they had afterwards to take 
before the whole people (ver. 84), but from a calm elevation, as 
if it were a friendly discussion upon a subject not at all affecting 
His own person, He begins with a few plain and undeniably 
stated general sentences. ‘These contain the first ground of His 
defence: Granted, according to your own words, that Satan’s 
kingdom exists, it cannot surely make war upon and overthrow 
itself. The quite general proposition of every kingdom, city, 
house, true in the great, the lesser, and the least (ver. 25). 
Application to Satan’s kingdom as deductio ad absurdum (ver. 
26). Then comes the second reason from the other side, which 
more nearly touches the disputed case, and in which He declares 
what they conceal, affirms what they knowingly deny: Rather 
does the kinydom of God attest itself by My casting out devils. 
Here also, with the utmost humility, He first of all classes [um- 
self with common examples (ver. 27), in order from the general 
proposition : Where Satan yields there God works, to make the 
higher application: The kingdom of God is come (ver. 28), the 
conqueror of Satan, the serpent-treader (the Messiah, ver. 23), 
is virtually present in My person (ver 29). To which is added 
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(ver. 30), finally, as a transition to the now well-founded rebuke, 
the proverbial saying sharply distinguishing the two opposing 
kingdoms, His and Satan’s associates. - 

Christ sees the thoughts of the heart behind the words which 
were spoken in His presence, a circumstance which the evange- 
lists regularly repeat from time to time, in order to indicate the 
entire internal suitableness of His answers. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing, He Himself also teaches and proves, even when He sees 
that spiteful wickedness which will not know. How munch more 
ought we who know not the heart to follow His example in this 
respect; how ought we rather to suppose ignorance which 
may be helped on the part of those who are hostile, than blas. 
phemy, and not to withhold the salutary doctrine. He who, in 
the wilderness, gave even to Satan the answer whicl he would 
and could never receive, in order to render what was clue to 
him, does the same here, and would have spoken thus even 
though the wickedness of all who heard Him had been already 
incorrigible. But this was certainly not yet the case; perhaps 
in the worst originators of the blasphemy there was still a hidden 
germ of obedience to the truth, more probably, at least, in the 
better or less bad among them who joined in what was said, as 
such are wont to do; finally, Christ certainly could not be silent 
for the sake of the poor deluded people, among whom the worst 
error, if boldly spoken, will find access. Besides, we are not to 
suppose that between the truth and the worst denial of it there 
is no common ground for explanation and defence; there is, and 
remains, so long as we speak to men, even for the highest truths 
of the humanly attested kingdom of God, the common under- 
standing of men to which the Son of Man here appeals. For 
where the testimony of the Spirit of God is not listened to, there 
is always unreason. (Mark vii. 22.) 

Ver. 25, 26. Taking up the words of the blasphemers them- 
selves regarding the dpyu tév datmwoviev, Christ at once SAYS, 
e concessis: On the existence of a kingdom of Satan and the 
unity of it in the one Head, we are agreed! Oh the specious 
unreason of the vulgar rationalism which could and can speak 
here of accommodation! With the highest earnestness of 
truth, even in those places where he maintains it against the 
worst form of denial, Christ rather confirms the true idea which 
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His opponents express even to the completest consequence which 
they do not now perceive. The ground-idea of a kingdom is its 
self-inclosed, firmly-compacted unity; by how much it fails in 
this, by so much it is no kingdom in the strictest sense of the 
term. A prince who puts down and casts out his own servants 
and subjects is no prince. While Christ, descending from the 
great to the small, shows upon the principles of reason and expe- 
rience that every community is and must be dissolved by being 
in opposition to itself, He takes it for granted indeed that such a 
thing does tuke place in human societies ;! so much the weightier 
is His assertion that there is no such thing as this in Satan’s 
kingdom. The mention of the house also, the family, as the 
smallest society which cannot subsist without unity, is here so 
natural that there is no necessity to find an occasion for it in the 
fact that Christ at that moment was teaching in a house (ver. 
47; ch. xiii. 1; Mark ili. 20). Iv is possible, however, that His 
afterwards carrying out the analogy of the “house” (ver. 29) 
instead of the kingdom, was occasioned by this circumstance. 
In Lu. xi. 17 (where the middle member sods is wanting), 
Luther translates wrongly, “And one house falls upon another 
in such a kingdom ;” it must evidently be construed as already it 
is in the Syr.: where there is an otxos émi otxov, i.e, a house 
striving against itself, divided against itself, it falls, is destroyed. 
(The family is designated metaphorically by the house in which 
it dwells), This alone agrees with Matthew, and corresponds to 
the main idea which runs throughout the passage. Ov o7aGy- 
cerat equivalent to Mark ov dvvatas otajvar, in which the 
passive form? is to be particularly noticed: the prince or head of 
a family will not be able to maintain or preserve his kingdom or 
house (Lu. xi. 21), if he himself in his place of power encourages 
division and strife. Then is it true already,and will soon be 
manifestly so, that it hath an end, as Mark says, in addition. 
Would that it were so with Satan’s kingdom! But Christ, 
by a valid conclusion drawn backwards from the undeniably ac- 


1 Grotius cites Cicero de amicitia: Quae domus tam stabilis, quae 
tam firma civitas est, quae non odiis atque dissidiis funditus possit 
everti? 

2 Ammonius: oradqvar pév.eorte to bp’ Erépov' orivar bé, rd Kar idiay 
popny Kal mpoaipeciv. 

VOL. It. Is. 
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knowledged existence of thiskingdom, denies theabsurd hypothesis 
of his opponents, that Satan casteth out Satan—as He purposely 
with emphasis says that Satan attacks himself in those who are 
his, his own sovereign power in his servants and subordinate 
devils; for then he would, indeed, be at variance with himself ; 
prince and kingdom would not be one perfect unity, as Christ 
who knew the fact, maintains that they are, and therefore under 
the name Satan comprehends the closely and firmly united whole. 

Here, already, we have a hint which helps us to the under- 
standing of the words which follow in vers. 31, 32, namely, that 
human wickedness is distinguished from Satanic by this, that in 
the former because there is still error, and not an absolutely evil 
will, there is still division against itself. The kingdom of human 
sin here upon earth is, as such, in reality a divided falling Babel, 
in which one sinner is against another, and so the power is 
broken. But in the background of this confused scene, the 
will, plan, kingdom, and power of Satan stands firm and united : 
the proof in fact, of such another kingdom being behind all the, 
in other respects, discordant sin of men lies in the fearful, 
otherwise inexplicable harmony which appears in this Babel- 
confusion, whenever it goes against the kingdom of God in 
Christ. Then must those who in other respects hate and are 
hostile to each other, become friends and allies, for Satan uses 
them as his arms and household stuff to accomplish by their 
means what he will, and well he knows what he will. He 
will certainly do no hurt, on his part, to even the lowest devil 
in the host of hell, for the evil counsel and will in the head and 
in all his spirits is one and the same, which cannot contradict 
and conflict with itself. It may, indeed, appear in the particular 
instances, when we look at the human side, as if one devil does 
cast out another; in reality, however, it is no expulsion, but the 
one devil gives place to the other deliberately and willingly, at 
the word of command. Beelzebub, or any superior devil, never does 
from caprice or whim what the powerful ones of the earth so 
often do, who remove their servants from place to place, in ac- 
cordance with or against merit,! but it is, throughout, the con- 
nected plan of one will, one power, in this kingdom. In the 


1 Kleuker, a human essay upon the Son of God and man. 
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single word: There exists a kingdom of Satan—much, every- 
thing indeed, is said. Christ, indeed, here (and the entire Scrip- 
ture almost never), designates Satan a king, notwithstanding 
that he was already a condemned and overthrown usurper (he 
receives this name elsewhere only in Rey. ix. 11, where the 
writer speaks metaphorically with a half play upon Prov. xxx. 
27, and in Job xviii. 14); yet what is to be understood here is 
the not to be despised kingly power in this kingdom (hence 
Jude 9, according to which Satan also belongs to the “ dignities,” 
the kings by God’s grace or righteousness), and there are even 
thrones of Satan set up in particular places. (Rev. ii. 13). 

Ver. 27. Christ meekly and humbly, without the least per- 
sonal pride that shrunk from it, or personal anger that was pro- 
voked by it, takes into his mouth all the contempt and blasphemy 
directed against Himself, even the most horrible part of it, that 
which charges Him, the Holy One of God, with being an ally of 
Satan. He speaks in order to refute it, as if he were bound to 
detend Himself against it, and thus assumes the monstrous hypo- 
thesis: Jf I cast out devils by Beelzebub,—in this form, willingly 
accepting the concession, that he actually casts out devils, and 
thereby, first of all, condescends to place himself on a level 
with every other Jewish exorcist, in order to claim for himself 
at least what they concede to their children ; the casting out of 
devils is in every case done only from a good, a divine power. 
It is a humble, concessionary analogy of the same kind as John 
x. 34—36. Nay, he shows even a kindly feeling in this, point- 
ing to something good in the Pharisees by bringing into notice 
their acts which were wrought in God. You so thoroughly 
despise me that you cast me out to Beelzebub; I willingly give 
credit to the Pharisees for what they perform in faith in the name 
of God. For nothing is said here of those who cast out devils in 
the name of Jesus (Mark ix. 38), as, in this case, the conclusion 
from them to himself, which forms the principal idea of the in- 
ference would be lost ; because the Pharisees would by no means 
in such cases allow any authority to the name of Jesus. That 
Christ means his own disciples and apostles (chap. x. 8), among 
whom, moreover, there could scarcely be a disciple of the Phari- 
sees, can be the opinion of only commentators who read alto- 
gether without reflection, or of timorous ones who, according to 
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their somewhat narrow theory, cannot allow that there was any 
casting out of devils in Israel besides that which was done by 
Christ (among whem Chrysostom leads the way). The tay 
stands in direct opposition to him and all his, and the vioé 
denotes also not Jews in general (Jewish exorcists, Acts xix. 13, 
your fellow-countrymen, this would be dSed¢o/), but nothing 
else than disciples of the Pharisees, Acts xxiii. 6.) 

if their casting out of devils had been a mere delusion and 
superstition, then indeed Christ with all His humility, could 
not for the sake of truth have placed His own on a level with its 
could not have appealed to it as a fact for their conviction as he 
does in the é«8addovox of His question, in which He grants that 
it was a real casting out, quite as true as His own éeBdddo2 We 
leave undecided in what relation this may have stood to the Tpo- 
Tous eEopk@oewv which, according to Joseph. Arch. vill. 21, 5, 
Solomon is said to have bequeathed to the Jews, the practice of 
which was at that time also still common; but, if Justin. M. 
adv. Tryph. p. 311 appeals against the Jews to the fact that 
devils yielded to the name of the “God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob,” as they did to no name of king, prophet, and patriarch— 


* Even if the discipleship had not much significance in other respects 
still the Pharisees certainly appropriated those exorcists to themselves 
and their party, appealing thereto against the Sadducees. Accordingly 
V. Gerlach’s question is very much out of place, “ How can we know 
that these were disciples of the Pharisees?” The Sadducees admitted 
the existence of no spirits whatever! Nor is it arts learned in the 
schools of the Pharisees, whereby devils were actually cast out that 
are here spoken of—but the believing work of orthodox J ews, which 
however, was of rare occurrence, so as not in any way to hinder the 
astonishment at the totally different power of Jesus. 


* Unaccountably wrong and yielding to a preconceived opinion is 
Menken, who understands Christ to refer to the most worthless jug- 
glers and to say, “Such hateful and impure conduct do ye allow to 
pass without question and call it divine? There rather are the marks 
of what is evil and devilish! But I cast out without profit, out of love, 
without means and formulas; this pure divine work is forsooth from 
Beelzebub, and that which really proceeds from him is divine!” Sueh 
an interpretation is refuted by a right reading of the text. Sepp. 
indeed brings it forward anew (ii. 362), in his own manner, always 
hunting after something peculiar and abusing the text itself. Neander, 
too, cannot reconcile himself to the thing, and calls the plan and conces- 
sion upon which the whole discourse is built, a supposition kar’ dv Opwroy 

—which is retracted afterwards at v. 30. 
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if Irenaeus, and likewise Origen, acknowledge the still continu 
ing exorcisms of the Jews in the name of God (see the passages 
in Grotius), we may see with what reason, and in what sense, 
Christ might ask: év ra, by whom, and by whose power, do 
your disciples cast out devils? Certainly not by Beelzebub, a 
supposition which he had just refuted as impossible. 

Ver. 28. At first He condescendingly places his acts side by 
side in general with those of these disciples, but now, as was 
right, he sets the éy® é«BdAXw far above any such acts performed 
by them. Here, first of all, express mention is made of that king- 
dom which is not merely opposed to the kingdom of Satan but 
which overcomes it, notwithstanding of all its power and unity, 
namely, the kingdom of God, of the eternally stronger One who 
everlastingly upholds the kingdom. It is mentioned here in a 
stricter sense, in so far as it was future for Israel and now visibly 
come on the earth in their midst. In general, wherever devils 
are made to yield, there is the kingdom and spirit, or powerful 
energy of God; but the kingdom of God which comes in Christ 
is something different from what was already among the disciples 
of the Pharisees, the spirit of God by which He casts out means 
something more than what is conceded with regard to them in the 
ev tiv. Luke says: by the finger of’ God, an expression which 
Christ in his more detailed discourse prubably used along with 
the other, and which very appropriately points to the history in 
}ix. vill. 19, where the magicians themselves were constrained 
to acknowledge by this expression the difference between magic 
and the miracles of God. Comp. also Ps. viii. 4; Ex. xxxi. 18, 
whence it came to be a proverbial form of expression that God’s 
finger works iightily. That which in Isaiah (after Moses) is 
called, the redeeming arm of the Lord, appears here as, so to 
speak, the but slightly touching finger. Strong emphasis must 
be laid on the éyé in this verse, in order to feel the full force of 
Christ’s inference: “I with all that belongs to Me and that goes 
forth from Me, I with my holy walk and witness for the truth— 
can signs wrought in support of Beelzebuk help Afe, as I stand 
before you, My whole teaching and working as these are known to 
you? Truly, then, He would be, in the strongest possible sense, 
against Himself, and assisting His most decided enemy.” Not, 
therefore, the isolated acts of casting out devils or miraculous 
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acts as such, but all taken together as attestations, which cannot 
but come from God, of Him who reveals and declares by His 
whole being the kingdom of God, prove it beyond contradiction : 
His word is true, the kingdom is come! ”"Ed@acev, as has been 
observed before, expresses more than #ryyexev (chap iv. 17). It 
has come upon you (2 Cor. x. 14), unexpectedly broken in upon 
you,! already present and attested, since I am here and work. 
What follows then, further? That in Me, he who was to come is 
come, the Serpent-bruiser, according to the first and oldest pro- 
mise, the Conqueror and stronger One, whom the prophets an- 
nounce under these names—wherewith the discourse passes on 
to what follows. 

Ver. 29. Satan is the strong one, but the stronger than he, 6 
ioyupotepos, overcomes him. This name is expressed in Luke, 
and reminds us, at the same time, of the Baptist’s word (Luke iii. 
16; Matth. ii. 11); for, even in these passages, it is not merely 
loxupotepos ov, but there is in the expression a general name 
by which Christ was distinguished: He who in every com- 
parison is in Himself the stronger, superior to all with Him 
and against Him, who is and remains the unconditionally strong 
and mighty One. Perhaps, as has already been observed, Christ 
expresses Himself in the parable with immediate reference to the 
house in which he is speaking, but, at all events, He speaks from 
the prophetical writings, as He almost always does when He an- 
nounces Himself'as He who was to come. Not merely does He 
look back to Gen. iii. 15, but still more definitely does this testi- 
mony contain an evident allusion to the subsequent prophecy of 
Isaiah. When the Lord Himself comes after the voice in the 
wilderness has prepared the way for Him, he comes as a str ong 
One (pina not quite accurately rendered in the Sept. by pera 
iaytos), and His arm rules, conquers for Him. (Is. xl. 10). 
This is the general import in which the words of the Baptist and 
of Christ agree. 

The passage Is. liu. 12 comes nearer still to the words of Christ: 
He shall have the strong ones for a prey, bear them off as spoil 


1 Which lies in the é’ iuas comp. 1 Thess. ii. 16, hence Wesley in 
his New Testament quite correctly, ‘ unawares, before you expected, 
so the word implies.” See also Dan. vii. 22, Ixx. 
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(oyAIWY-MN certainly the Accus., and again not accurately ren- 
dered in the Sept. by éoyupav pepie? cxDXa) ; where the common 
superficial interpretation falsely places the great One among 
other p45, and represents him as sharing the booty . with 


other strong ones and heroes.! Finally, in that most profound 
passage, Is, xlix. 24, 25, exactly answering to the words of 
Christ, we find taken out from this indefinite number the one, 
the strong one, whom the Messiah overcomes and spoils. It — 
stands at the beginning, in the first chapter of the third principal 
part of all Isaiah’s prophecies, where, with the greatest of New 
Testament clearness, the great redemption is represented as a 
spiritual one, and the preparation of Israel as an implanting into 
the suffering and glory of the true servant Israel. Here, we 
find, as a concluding assurance at the end of the chapter, the 
question just as Christ here puts it: Can the prey be taken also 
from the strong One (s4y9 Sept. strangely yiyas), and the pri- 
soners of the rightful One (one, he, who although a robber, has 
yet aright of property in them) be delivered? To this is given in 
answer, the prophetic assurance: Yes, even the prisoners shall 
betaken from the strong One, and the prey of the usurper (yoy) 


shall be set free, be delivered; for I myself will contend with 
thine adversary (qy, sing.), and redeem thy children! It 1s 
necessary to look at this passage (which Christ has evidently 
in view), so thoroughly confused in the LXX., and, care- 
fully to observe, that here a person is mysteriously spoken of who 
is called both yw and UTM because he now has in his power, 


partly by force, partly according to justice, the prisoners whom he 
has secured as prey, and, for this reason, a process is here spoken 
of which is to be successfully carried out against this px, 


T 
accuser, Satan.? The close connexion between Christ's words, 


1 So also Sack unfortunately, because the present exegesis of the 
Old Testament imposes on the best. The p14 are the same as in the 


foregoing verse, only differently understood. (Comp. on account of the 
5, Job. xxxix. 17). : 

2 Here, then, also we have the true explanation of what the imprison- 
ment (Is. lxi. 1) properly is. Observe, besides, that of this tyrant and 
robber such a thing as saving, converting, gaining cannot be spoken of, 
but solely of disarming, binding, overcoming. 
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and those of the prophecy, is expressed most exactly in Lukeyi. 
21, 22, not merely by way of giving more colouring to the 
parable ; if Matthew gives more correctly the connexion of the 
address as a whole, Luke, on the other hand, has in this particu- 
lar instance given the original expression. As Paul in Col. ii. 
15 refers especially to Is, liii. 12, so here, Christ refers to it and 
chap. xlix. 24, 25 together. It appears, at first sight, as if 
he would only give forth a general parable again concerning a 
strong one, and a stronger one who must overcome him, and this 
side of his words has been retained by Matthew, in his wés 
duvatai tus. But even Matthew, by the article before LTYUOOS, 
hints at the proper special sense of the parable, which then in Luke 
comes fully into view. The house or the avAn of the strong one 
here spoken of, is the world, whose prince he is called and is, 
while his cxe’n, Hebr. ysis, in a comprehensive sense are men, 


whom he not merely possesses as house furniture, but even uses 
as his tools and instruments, his weapons, the same, therefore, as 
the oxtha in Luke. These, the robber himself, has already taken 
by plunder (for the word corresponds, also according to the 
LXX., to the mipon and bby in both passages of Isaiah), and 


now they are to be, as much by right as by force, again taken 
from him. They are his possession and his property (vrrdpyovra), 
and with them he is armed, cabomdopévos. With these he is 
proud in his confidence (éweroi0e), for, without men as the 
vessels of his iniquity, he could not reign and work evil upon the 
earth, but would be the poor naked devil, alone in his dark and 
long since finished empire of hell. But he shall not keep his avyz; 
and cravordia as his anti-paradise, he shall not hold his goods in 
the false peace of his servants, for the Stronger One, the Con- 
queror, overcomes him, mightily destroying this peace, so that it 
may become the peace of God, and the strong ones taken from 
the strong one, He now allots for his own service, as his well- 
earned spoil, as his prey of victory and honour in the world, (The 
Siadiowow in Luke again parallel to the brn im Is. liii. 12), 


Let any one deny as he may this profound connexion between 
the prophetical word as also the discourse of Christ, which 
takes it up,on the one hand, and the most profound funaa- 
mental principles of the Bible on the other, in order to reduce 
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this lofty statement, significant even in the minutest detail, to a 
general, indefinite parable; let us rather learn here, how the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God lie everywhere in the back- 
ground of these parables. Let us further mark what is also said : 
the Stronger One comes to save only us men, but to drive out 
and to judge devils for our salvation. 

Finally, what is to be understood by the expression, except he 
first bind him, which Matthew and Mark put into Christ’s 
mouth, certainly as a word of peculiar importance? It is the same 
as éredOav vienon in Luke. This, again, was evidently spoken 
for Jewish Scribes, since, according to their doctrine, 1t was ex- 
pected of the Messiah that He would bind Satan,—a true expecta- 
tion, to which a passage at the end of the Scriptures ( Rev. xx. 
2) corresponds. The binding is effected by vanquishing, through 
which his right, and therewith his power, is taken from the pyqy. 
But what is to be understood by the wpérov, upon which alone 
the xa) ré7¢ can follow, the binding of the strong man himself by 
conflict with him, ere his house, the world, can be taken as a 
prey from him, and his cxedn, oxdda, men, wrested from him ?? 
Christ means this, we must say, in two senses, the one of which 
already shadows forth and contains the other. First of all, indeed, 
the act denoted by the zpérov must already have been done, in- 
as much as Christ shows Himself to be the Stronger One, by His 
already casting out devils; this is true, for He came into the 
world into Satan’s house, as He who in Himself was from eter- 
nity the Stronger, so that the departure of devils at his word and 
name, from such as were possessed, was a thing of course. (uke 
x. 18). But then this casting out of Satan from those who were 
bodily possessed, is yet by no means the real overthrow of his 
work of sia, the real redemption of those who have been under 
his power (Acts x. 38), but a prophetic figure and pledge of that 
which was yet to be done. Consequently Christ here predicts, 
at the same time, the great conflict and victory of his death, and 


1 Almost to the same effect Roos speaks of the binding of Satan in 
himself, that he can no longer use the powers of his angelic nature 
with such full authority, or such entire might, and the disarming him 
or seizing of something else upon which he relies, with which he covers 
himself. Only, to the latter should not be reckoned the right over men 
(Is. xlix.), which is no mere “right of war.” 
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his descent into hell (see afterwards ver. 40), the wpérov of 
which had already taken place, so that his word, in its deepest 
and most completely fulfilled sense, is the great text of the 
Passover discourse. (See John xiv. 30, xii. 31, 32; Heb. ii. 14, 
15; Eph. iv. 8—10). Thus has Christ bound the strong one 
and overcome him, not properly in this his earthly house, but 
beyond it (as indeed the words affirm, the rpérov expressly dis- 
tinguishing from the efoedOeiv) in his own most proper domain 
and province ; from that time forth is his house spoiled, and this 
Christ does now ever more and more by his instruments, by the 
same whom he has rescued from Satan. Christ, too, will gain 
for himself an army for this conflict and victory which has beer 
decided from all eternity, but is to be carried out gradually in 
time until the end of the world, he will gather together vessels 
for his use and service to build and adorn his house. This is the 
last point to which the words of Christ, presenting something 
new from whatever side they are considered, conduct ; this is the 
deeper reason why Christ began thus indefinitely: Can any 
one overcome the strong one? (Mark says no one can!) In 
his own strength and might Christ will say, “No one can do 
this but I, the Stronger One ;” with Me, in my name, from this 
time forth all my followers, all who decide for me shall be able 
to do it. 

Ver. 30. Here is another sentence from the holy lips of 
Christ which, in order to perceive its depth and fulness, might 
be presented ever anew to the most of believers with a “Go and 
learn what this meaneth.” It is a proverb in use among men, 
applied to cases and circumstances in which there is no neutrality 
allowed between the strictest either-or, in which every one is to 
shew himself, and must shew himself, as for or against. It is 
difficult to see how a Chrysostom and Huthymius should have 
understood by him who is not with Christ, and is therefore 
against him, the devil—what a strange statement would this 
make! Yet many, even to the most recent time, are of opinion 
that Christ still speaks here of the complete unity of Satan’s king- 
dom ; this, however, only gives the point of connexion which lies 
behind, and what Christ will say is: In the contest between these 
two kingdoms which embraces everything, ard out of which 
nothing is or is done on the earth, your proverb thoroughly holds 
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good in reference to me, the determined adversary of the adver- 
sary, and to those who are mine ; we, too, must be firmly united 
and not at variance among ourselves.’ In order, however, not to 
misunderstand the emphatic with Me, we must take a look for- 
ward to the parallel saying (afterwards to be interpreted) —‘ He 
who is not against you is for you.” (Mark ix. 40; Luke ix. 50). 
In this case, the disciples hastily and shortsightedly put their we 
to the I of Christ which alones decides: He follows (thee) not 
with us, he follows not us! This outwardly visible fellowship, 
founded on the fact of following Christ, must not be the ground 
of our judgment, as if he were not with Christ who casts out 
devils in his name ; humility and love should rather reckon every 
one a friend who does not declare himself an enemy. Qulbet 
praesumitur bonus, donec probetur malus—this principle in law, 
so capable of abuse, is yet true here. He who is not with you 1S 
against you, that is as much as to say against me—thas Christ 
will affirm of no visible church of his believing followers whatever, 
he has not even granted it to the Apostles. He cannot, and will 
not, thus unite himself along with his followers into an extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus falling under men’s judgment, by saying : 
He who is not with us is against us—he rather in that passage 
places the you in opposition to Himself as it was right that he 
should. But so soon as He, in whose person and fellowship 
the great alternative presents itself, appears, then, on the other 
hand, he cannot say: “He who is not against me is for me.” 
Precisely in opposition to this mischievous error, which would 
suppose an impossibility, 1s the statement which Christ here 
makes.” 

That false Gamaliel-prudence thinks that it will save itself: 


1 Neander (following Schleiermacher and others) finds that Christ in 
this saying also repels the Jewish exorcists as those who cast out devils 
not with Christ, therefore only seemingly. How one may thus, by the 
very ingenuity of the expositor, hide from himself the great simple 
truth! Bengel gave at least a different turn to this view, and read in 
ver. 30 econtrario : “ Your disciples are, and gather with me’’—which, 
however, does not in truth belong to this place, and would not be so 
expressed. 

2 What Elwert and Ullmann have recently said on the relation of 
the two proverbial sayings, we purpose to consider more particularly in 
connection with Mark ix. 40, in the second edition. 
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If only we are not found fighting against God—and leaves the 
kingdom and work of God to take its course, without helping it 
by confession or by action, and thereby coming to the knowledge 
that it is from God. Let the indolent and undecided only not 
mock, only not persecute, that is thought to count in the 
meanwhile for something. But this is the middle party of 
whom Christ knows nothing, and of whom he makes no ac- 
count, but condemns them and casts them over to his enemies, 
When Christ spake on this occasion, as generally when He 
stood testifying of the kinedom of God in Israel, there were 
before him his disciples and his enemies, between them the 
class consisting of the seemingly neutral, outwardly undecided : 
many whom he had healed, who were ashamed to speak 
against him, although their hearts were not yet tor him; many 
impressed with his preaching, who yet could not get loose 
from themselves and their position in the world; many stupidly 
indifferent spectators of his works and listeners to his words, 
Yet this middle party was not at that time very numerous, 
and the more powerfully the @idtecOac of the kingdom of 
God pressed upon them and penetrated within them, it would 
become always less so; it, even then, became ever more and 
more a matter of necessity to decide for or against this Jesus 
of Nazareth, whether he is from God or from the devil, whether 
he is Christ or a deceiver. In the later periods of the church, 
on the other hand, the class of people who think themselves, and 
appear to others to be not against him, has become great, and 
indeed the greatest ; it is properly for this state of things in his 
kingdom that Christ speaks this prophetic sentence of rejection 
as king and judge. 

The “with me,” then, means the true inward fellowship of the 
heart, of the will, and therefore also of the life, in confessing Christ 
and working for him, not the being of any party formed by out- 
ward consent and discipleship. It presupposes, certainly, that 
He has appeared with his testimony by the Spirit of God; in 
every country and among every people on the earth, this strict 
separation and decision begins whenever He comes and appears. 
It is his royal right to bring it. True, the more there is of 
what is divinely good in a man, the more of heavenly truth in 
opposition to the error and sin of the world, so much the more 
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will the same be approximately true also of him, that he urges 
all who come into contact with him to decide; still, no sinful 
man can presume to say: In me, in my person, the decision is 
made for the judgment, either for or against! This he only can 
say who is altogether truth and love itself, in the divine royal 
right of the only begotten Son; He who now says to all “ Fol- 
low me!” and declares at the same time: Those who have not 
listened and obeyed I will not know at that day! Wheretore 
not? He tells us in His word: He who is not with me, who 
does not decide for me and yield himself wp to me, who does not 
become mine in the obedience of faith, although he imagines 
himself and appears to be “not against me”—I know and say it, 
he is nevertheless against me! How so, then? Already imas- 
much as, previous to this yielding up of himself to Christ, every 
sinful man is by nature against Him, as being against God. (Rom. 
viii. 7.) The enmity of the heart is therefore still there; if it 
were really overcome, then must the heart be with me. Neutra- 
lity here is no neutrality, but a remaining on the side of the 
enemy ; indolence here is no mere indolence, but opposition ; the 
merely not believing and not obeying is still resistance and 
rejection. This, however, is not all; there is more than this! 
To be against Christ is not merely to be in opposition to God as 
we all are by nature (which can and is to be atoned for, forgiven, 
taken away),—but it is wilfully to maintain and to aggravate 
such resistance, it is to resist the truth of God in its last and 
clearest revelation, the love of God in its highest manifestation, 
the power of God in the Holy Ghost which would win us and 
restore us. And truly that is a fearful degree of guilt, enough 
for the judgment! He who has perceived and experienced so 
much that he does not join himself to the open enemies of 
Christ, and is yet not won and overcome for him, has often all 
the greater resistance to him in his heart; so that, as regards 
the furtherance or hindrance of Christ’s cause by the expression 
of the life, it is a question whether the neutrals are not the worst 
enemies in the great contest. But with all this it is to be well 
observed that it is only He, the Judge, who says this, only He 
knows it who knows the heart. We who judge of the internal 
state of a man only by the external marks, in which we may be 
deceived, who must abide by the other saying in Mark ix. 40 
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and not judge before the time, dare not say personally upon con- 
science of any one whatsoever, Thou art against Christ, because 
so far as we see thou art not with him! He alone speaks thus 
far: He who is not with me—and applies it to the conscience of 
the individual :—Thou also art meant here, I know it of thee, 
and thou canst and shalt know it when I discover it to thy heart. 
This saying, severe as it is, yet leaves reom enough for charity 
in our judgments, as Braune has justly observed (only giving a 
one-sided prominence to this), “The most different views re- 
specting the dignity of Christ do not exclude any from Him, if 
only there be left to Him the dignity of one sent from God ; and 
the feeblest pointings to Him are not to be called a scattering.” 
The jirst clause of the saying is that which decides and pene- 
trates, Inasmuch as it touches the principle of the heart in which 
must be either the with or the against; but the being with him 
or against him, although first and foremost it means this internal 
principle of the life, is yet so expressed as to embrace the out- 
ward manifestation and expression in the whole conduct and cha- 
racter. or, indeed, as the tree so is the fruit, as the treasure of 
the heart so are the words of the mouth and the whole conduct. 
Now this,—as being, so to speak, the test and proof of the strik- 
ing assertion,—the second clause brings forward into the full light 
of the entire truth which is here intended to be spoken. Christ 
does not first require this: He who is and would be with me, 
must gather also with me! He presupposes this as self-evident 
in the perfectly parallel expressions : every one dv pet avrod 
Is also a cuvarywy, every one pun) cuvayou (because inwardly car’ 
avtot is also outwardly) a cxopmifov. In the expression gather- 
eth, Christ connects what He says slightly with the foregoing 
figure in ver. 29, as also with the ground-idea of the whole dis- 
course, namely, that there is a unity of the kingdom of God as 
opposed to the unity of Satan’s kingdom ; still, the expression is 
so general as to include also other figures, and, indeed, is itself 
quite independent. What, then, will He have to be gathered ? 
Not treasures for the pomp and splendour of a Romish church. 
throne, not even property for founding and establishing an evan- 
gelical state-church, not names on the roll of those who own His 
name; but souls are to be gathered, as vessels of honour to be 
used by the master of the house, which before were the house 
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furniture of the evil one; fruits are to be gathered for the eternal 
garner, seed which itself again bears fruit; sheep are to be 
brought to the shepherd which the wolf scatters not again. They 
are, first of all, brought ¢o Him, led to him, gathered around him 
(Matt. xxiii. 37), but, at the same time and in addition to this, 
they are brought together into unity and concord, into the strong 
fellowship of conflict and victory formed by His united flock and 
Church. What a work, what a commission for the members and 
labourers of the kingdom, this gathering together wm one the chal- 
dren of God who are scattered abroad! (John xi, 52). For this 
every subject must labour and work, for this every one who is 
in heart with the King will of himself work. To this gathering 
belongs also all preparatory work of any kind of rasdwyoryia gic. 
Xpvordv manifoldly exercised in the earthly calling, with a true 
eye to the one end; then, the bringing to Christ properly so 
called, the strengthening and upholding of those already brought 
to Him, the removing of the stones and making a plain path for 
His followers, the uniting and bringing into connexion all that is 
separated and isolated, in short the entire building up of the 
house which is to grow together in love, the entire sowing, and 
watering, and tending for the great harvest. 

Christ in these words designates His kingdom as one that is 
indeed come in Him, but the building up of which 1s to be pro- 
gressively carried out by His followers. Satan’s kingdom subsists 
already on the earth in every human heart, in so far as it is 
against God and Christ; Christ has, indeed, first bound the 
strong one, but the subsequent spoiling of his house has since 
been going on from people to people and from soul to soul, by 
the labour of those who enter upon Christ’s service. (John iv. 
38). Shall we now, in reference to activity in the fellowship and 
service of Christ, shrink from the same strict alternative which 
acknowledges only gatherers or dispersers? Shall we at least 
think that the undecided and indolent, though he may still in 
heart be entirely or partially against Christ, is yet not so in his 
acting, does not outwardly hinder or injure the cause, so long as 
he conducts himself in this neutral way? Neutrality is umpos- 
sible, says Christ, impossible as regards the internal state of the 
man, and therefore, also, as regards the actions which proceed 
thence; both are one. A man who is in heart altogether with 
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Christ cannot but gather for him everywhere and in everything ; 
even without knowing and willing it; his light illumines, his 
anointing gives forth its savour, he bears rightfully the title of the 
old Roman emperor: “ always extender of the kingdom”—at 
least as much as in him lies. No one isso much a hermit upon 
earth, even though he lives as a hermit, that his life is not 
related to others in the connexion of influence ; Christ, however, 
will have no hermits, but labourers, and in whomsoever his 
spirit is, he brings them to work for his kingdom in all the work 
of the calling which each one has. The same, therefore, holds 
good on the other hand: He who does not take the field with 
me against Satan is not merely himself as yet under his yoke, 
but serves also in his kingdom ; he who does not take his place 
and arms for the lawful king against the usurper is reckoned by 
the latter as upon his roll, that roll which he holds up before the 
people to let them see how great itis. The unfruitful tree stands 
as an offence in the way, and cumbers the ground (Luke xii. 7). 
The greater the honesty and apparent absence of hostility from 
without, so much the more dangerous the offence, so much the 
more is every suppression of the name of Christ, when he should 
be acknowledged and praised, equal to a denial of him, so much 
the more efficacious also is the merely not working. In like 
manner, where there is an outward position in life to which the 
eyes of others are directed, where, in a word, there is an office 
to lead and to teach the people, such as these Pharisees had, 
this saying applies in its highest truth : He who gathers not with 
me scatters abroad. He scatters only more and more that which 
is already separated from God, and is another spoke in the wheel 
for the kingdom of the wicked one, that kingdom which is also 
not yet fulfilled among men, but which ceaselessly moves to- 
wards this fulfilment wherever the spirit and power of God does 
“not interpose. He scatters himself in his indolent standing still, 
which, indeed, is no standing still, for he goes ever farther from 
the kingdom of God, while he imagines himself to be only stand- 
ing before or at the door, without yielding himself up as an 
instrument and workman in the house; as, on the other hand, 
he who gathers in his diligence and zeal, at the same. time, 
unites whatever in his own soul may yet be out of Christ into a 
firmer unity of faith and life proceeding from Christ. For this 
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sense, also, lies beneath the general saying which comprehends 
all fulness of truth. 

Finally, for we are not yet done, emphasis is to be laid in the 
second clause on: He who gathers, but not with me, whose 
gathering is itself a dispersing! Nay, this is really the extreme 
point of the paradoxical antithesis. No one can truly (not merely 
in vain or mistakenly) gather to him without gathering with him ; 
hence it is not said merely: He who does not gather to me. 
To bring souls to Christ in one’s own strength and reason, with 
a selfish object—how can that be possible? Thus far, certainly, 
the mpodace: in Phil. i. 18, does not extend. As there is a 
passive, so is there also an active, false friendship with Christ. 
Some ask: Am I then against thee, merely because I am not 
for thee? Others again: Am I not with thee? See my zealous 
labours for thy kingdom? But Christ looks into the heart, and 
says: No, thou art, nevertheless, not with me, thy labour is in 
my sight only injury and destruction. Oh! how many famous 
anid proud labourers in the building up of the church and king- 
dom are included in this sentence! They gather, indeed, but 
not with him, not in his mind and spirit, consequently, also, not 
to him and for him—if not to draw disciples to themselves (Acts 
xx. 80), making merchandise of dear-bought souls (2 Pet. u. 
3), yet for a form, party, church or sect. These, in great 
things and in small, act upon the maxim: Every one is to 
follow Christ with us. Where this is not done they repel and 
disperse, and those, too, whom they have gathered to themselves 
they have thereby turned away from Christ. To create such 
confusion, so that Babel may seem again to be revived in Zion, 
is Satan’s greatest art and pleasure; then he mocks, when that 
which has no place in his empire, namely, that Satan cast out 
Satan, is yet done in the kingdom of God, when the subjects 
dissever the kingdom, and Christians cast out Christ. 

Thus the first clause of the saying strikes terror into the open 
enemies of Christ by the already pronounced judicial sentence : 
You are against me! in which lies, indeed, the entire condemna- 
tion of enmity to God. But it also lays open the heart of the 
externally neutral hypocrites, to whom the same judicial sentence 


belongs. The second clause, while it first of all shows to these 
VOL. Il. L 
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hypocrites, their inward state from their outward character, at 
the same time lays open to the real disciples of Christ all their 
remaining indolence, indecision, and perversity, and con- 
stantly shames even them into being entirely, both outwardly 
and inwardly, with Christ. He who is not yet entirely with me, 
is in so far still against me; that in you, and belonging to you, 
which does not yet gather with me, disperses! We must, in- 
deed, have shrunk with fear from this severe sentence of truth, 
did there not immediately follow the gracious assurance that 
there is forgiveness for all sins, except the one which is com- 
mitted only when a man has become quite like Satan. 

This comforting assurance follows somewhat remarkably and 
significantly here, where, after having adduced proof in detail as 
to the entire opposition between the kingdom of Satan and the 
kingdom of God, an opposition that reaches to the heart and life, 
the will and conduct of every individual, Christ declares the 
rebuke of those sinners who wilfully mistake this. The first 
part of this rebuke is a warning against the unpardonable sin, 
in contradistinction to which, with the most gracious gentleness, 
the forgiveness of all others is declared. This sin, which already 
showed itself typically in the blasphemy against God uttered by 
the Pharisees, and therefore derives its name from this, Christ 
marks out (as In warnings is very natural) as the fearful end of 
the way upon which they then were, and as, in some measure, 
coinciding with their present sin: hence, in vers. 34—37, the 
address runs as if they had already committed it, while yet, 
in vers. 31, 32, it is only indefinitely set before them by way 
of warning. The intermediate sentence which unites these 
two is in ver. 88. Will not such fruit at last grow upon such 
a corrupt tree, if it does not now let itself be engrafted into 
the good tree? We might also divide the passage in another 
way, and say: Christ shows the unpardonable sin, first, in its 
peculiar greatness in itself (more generally ver. 31, more empha- 
tically repeated, ver. 82); then, in the source or principle whence 
(by increasing persistency in evil) it must at length result (if the 
corrupt tree will not know the good, so as yet itself to become 
good—ver. 83—the figure properly applied in the address vers, 
34, 35); finally, in its consequences, the inevitable condemnation 
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according to the general law (ver. 36), and according to the 
more general fundamental law (ver. 37), for judging the internal 
state by the outward expression. 

Vers. 31, 32. The Avda todt0 Aéyw dyiv, which Matthew puts 
instead of the "Ajay of Mark, has its own suitable significance. 
Therefore,—because, according to what has just been said, the 
opposition between Satan’s kingdom and God’s, between fellow- 
ship with Me, and fellowship with the wicked one, is so clearly an 
attested fact. Therefore, I say further to you gainsayers and 
calumniators: It is a very serious and dangerous thing! Many 
a one may be against Me, may speak or act against Me, even for 
a whole life time, and yet forgiveness stand open to him; but 
there is, even in this world, a wilful contradiction and resist- 
ance which forfeits all grace for ever—therefore, I have reason 
to'say to you, Beware! 

That in the divine judgment it is internal sin as such that is 
judged, while yet it is apprehended and convicted in its ex PTession, 
and in such a manner that words, as the most decided evidence 
of the principle of the heart, are placed before actions—this fun- 
damental idea, essential to the understanding of the whole pas- 
sage, 1s announced in the first words. All sin—that is, the 
most general, truly proper, name, to which belongs also that 
which is excepted. Lest we should associate with this word first 
of all’ (as, alas! men are wont to do in their superficial use of 
words), so-called common, simple sins, Christ immediately inten- 
sifies the expression, and puts between these common sing and 
the unpardonable sin, blasphemy—not as an isolated, casually 
dropped word, but as the fruit of an evil heart. In Mark it is 
expressly said: ai Sracdnula, dcas dv Bracdnunowow, and 
Luther rightly extends: wherewith they blaspheme God; for, 
although Pracdnuety occurs elsewhere in a wider sense, here 
it is certainly this sin in so far as it is committed against God, 
and can be forgiven only by God, consequently, blasphemy 
against God is meant, even where it expresses itself as calumny 
against a man (rasmus here convitiwm). ’AgeOjcetas by no 
means merely, can be forgiven; for from this can the actual for- 
giveness follows of itself, according to the great and richly pro- 
vided grace of God. Still less, as some think, who incompetently 
trifle with the words, trying to blunt the sharpness of the 
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expression, are they to be taken in a comparative sense: For all 
other sins, forgiveness is, comparatively speaking, possible; but 
absolutely, as it stands: they shall be forgiven. So much 
the more directly and strikingly does it stand in opposition 
to the entirely unconditional ov« adeOnoeras in respect to the 
Bracdnpia tov mvevpartos, or (as Mark more concisely expresses 
it Cracdnpely eis TO mvedpya), the eiety Aoyov Kata Tov mvEv- 
patos Tot dyiov. What is this? It is still more definitely 
limited by its being opposed to speaking against the Son of Man, 
inasmuch as for this latter sin also there is forgiveness. Many 
find here a gradation according to the rank of the three persons 
in the Godhead ; but, in the first place, the first general GXac- 
dénuia certainly does not refer to God the Father in particular 
(for which supposition there is not the slightest ground), and 
then, in the second, the Son is expressly set forth, not in His 
divine nature, but as the Son of Man, liable, in His state of humi- 
liation, to be unknown and calumniated. The ageravation of 
the sin, in respect of its guilt (Mark évoyos éotwv), as is implied 
in the antithesis between the Son of man and the Holy Spirit, is 
determined not by the rank of the object against whom the sin 1s 
committed (according to which the Father would very improperly 
stand lowest in the Trinity), but by the increased clearness of 
the revelation of God, in proportion to which, of course, sin must 
be committed always with more of consciousness and will.t All 
sin and blasphemy is against God, consequently also against the 
Son, and in like manner, against the Spirit of God, through whom 
the revelation of truth, the rebuking and drawing of the sinner is 
accomplished. The name, sin again the Holy Ghost is, in so far, 
an improper designation, at least very liable to be misunderstood, 
-andin which a departure is made from the word of Christ. By 
how much a man resists God and is disobedient, from the degree 
of general unbelief (Acts vii. 51) on tothe last grieving of the 
Spirit in the saints (Eph. iv. 80), by so much he sins also against 


the Holy Spirit. All this is forgiven, says Christ. Nay, He 


1 Thus, already did Origen refute the error that might seem to find 
support in this passage, as if in it the Holy Ghost were placed above 
the Logos. Not because the Holy Ghost stands higher, is the sin 
heavier, but because he who has received the Holy Ghost stands 
higher in the Christian life. 
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speaks still kindly: He who speaks (and acts) against me, 
against my person as the Son of Man, although already accre- 
cited as the Son of God, and come from God—whosoever calum- 
niates me, this I judge not! Thus far is the grace of the New 
Testament dispensation opened up here in opposition to the 
typical Old Testament, in which even the simple blaspheming 
against the name of God had no atonement provided for it, and 
was punished by the sinner’s being cut off from the people. 
Saul spake and acted against the Son of Man (1 Tim. i. 13), 
even after the Spirit had vindicated his claims to be the Son of God, 
the Jews crucified Him after the resurrection of Lazarus, and yet 
He said of them: Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do. ‘The mockers on the day of Pentecost knew not what 
that was until the words of Peter entered into their ears; Ananias 
lied to the Holy Spirit; but whether he also blasphemed Him 
we do not know. All this is not yet properly the sin which 
Christ here means. But it may be questioned whether Caiaphas 
(Matth. xxvi. 64, 65), did not blaspheme the witnessing spirit, 
when he called the confession of Christ a blasphemy; for the 
“Thou sayest it,” intimates that he himself well knew that which 
he yet wilfully asks. We observe, that “against the Holy 
host,” means against the most direct and conclusive testimony, 
by which the person who, nevertheless, contradicts and resists is 
yet entirely convinced, consequently, sins with the most complete 
knowledge and will; and this is the idea most essentially belong- 
ing to the unpardonable sin, which might certainly be committed 
also before the day of Pentecost, for, otherwise, Christ had not 
spoken of it here to the Pharisees. It was possible so to calum- 
niate Christ in his state of humiliation as that it should be blas- 
phemy against the Spirit, brought perfectly to the conciousness 
by the truth of his doctrine and the dignity of his person ; it is 
possible still so to blaspheme Christ in his state of exaltation, as 
that it is seen by God to proceed from the ignorance of unbelief 


* What clearness, majesty, and freedom on the part of the Saviour, 
thus, in the midst of this warm controversy and conflict to distinguish 
so sharply between the different enemies, so that according to what is 
here said, all the enemies of Christianity, in every age, must be dis- 
tinguished, _ 
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(1 Tim. i. 13) against the Son of Man, against this Jesus of 
Nazareth (Acts xxvi. 9), and therefore forgiven. 

Christ certainly speaks here of an individual act, nay, rather 
of an individual word, for in such expression all sin fulfils and 
attests itself for the judgment; but the individual expression 1s, 
of course, so significant, only as the fruit of the tree, and the 
emanation from the principle of the heart, vers. 33, 34. As 
Grashof simply and strikingly observes, it is the same here 
as with the Raca and Fool (chap. v. 22). Consequently, the 
expression presupposes an internal state developed up to this 
point, in which lies the stz properly so-called, which is always 
something belonging to a state, never an isolated speaking or 
acting as such.! Where are we to look for the sin to which, in 
opposition to all others, Christ unconditionally denies forgive- 
ness? How has the want of understanding, even in those who 
are otherwise most intelligent, confused his clear words! How 
humbling to find such aman as Wesley, for example, saying that 
he finds “nothing more clear in the Bible” than that this sin is 
neither more nor less than what these people here did: “ the 
ascribing those miracles to the power of the devil, which Christ 
wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost.” Menken, also, is of 
opinion, that this blasphemy was only possible at that time, when 
Christ was present in visible personality, and performed acts 
through the power of the Spirit of God—but we cannot so 
lightly pass over the depths of this dreadful word. It is, rather, 
pretty clear from the warning words réyw dpiv, that those 
Pharisees were only on the way towards this highest degree of 
guilt,? and although this should remain doubtful, yet that, at all 
events, the same must be possible now, much more even than 
then. Or, shall we say, that the convincing manifestation of the 
Spirit of God, in word and in power, is less now, than it was 

1 “For this sin is not a merely outward act, as if, by the secret 
magic of certain words which do not emanate from the depths of the 
heart, one could commit the worst sin and consign himself immediately 
to eternal perdition.” So Jul. Miiller, on the doctrine of Sin, vol. il, p. 
476, (Clark’s Foreign Theological Library), who in general quite agrees 
with us in our interpretation. 

9 Mark iii. 30 by no means says, that Christ imputed this sin to 


them, but explains only the name which he gives to it from the occa- 
sion which certainly foreshadowed it. 
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then in Christ upon earth? ‘Does there not lie in the antithesis 
between the Son of Man and the Holy Ghost, a real reference 
to the days of the Holy Ghost, after the days of the Son of Man ? 
The more powerfully and convincingly the Comforter, who is 
come, reproves the world by and without the word, of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment, the greater the works which the 
Apostles do after Christ (John xiv. 12), we., the more compre- 
hensive and convincing the works of Christ, as wrought by his 
followers in the history of the Church and the world, appear, so 
much the more impossible now, than before, must it become 
from century to century, for any one who wilfully rejects the 
testimony of the Spirit, to retain the plea of ignorance in such 
conduct, upon the ground of which it might be forgiven. he 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost has been here and there 
committed since Christ appeared, but it is to be pre-eminently 
the sin of the last time, the consummation of anti-christianism. 
It is the substance of that to which the ¢ype of blasphemy against 
God, (under the Old Testament dispensation) remotely corres- 
ponds. 

Christ speaks, certainly, not de peccato homini cavendo, quam- 
quam in hominem non cadente, for his clear and true word has in 
it no mere empty bugbears, knows nothing of contradiction with 
itself, as this title of a once famous and well-meant writing would 
in vain reconcile the homini. cavendum with the in hominem non 
cadens. What Lange, again, maintains (Leben Jesu iii. 126) is 
not true, namely, that aman cannot blaspheme the Holy Ghost 
with perfect knowledge of his doing. so. “ If man can truly love 
God and what is good, then must he also be able to hate God 
and what is good”—says Grashof in answer to this, and 
the Apostle of love testifies that there is a sin unto death. 
(John v.16.) So much, however, is certainly true in that 
amiable opinion, that the highest sin, the pure, or rather the 
altogether impure, hatred of the good and holy Spirit of God, 
which expresses itself'in conscious blasphemy against him, is no 
longer the sin of man in the ordinary sense, but of Satan. fit 
has gone thus far with a man, he is then no longer under Satan’s 
power and delusion, but has himself become a freely acting and 
conscious Satan. This is as truly possible and real, as that there 
can be no restraint of a compelling grace to prevent the continued 
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sin of man, so that it must be the end of the downward course, 
the same actual abyss into which Satan fell in his first complete 
fall, It is not, therefore (as Gurlitt thinks), contemptuous indif- 
ference to all that is good and holy which is here spoken of—of 
which Julius Miiller truly says that it is impossible—but positive 
hatred. This transition of unbelief “from the merely tolerable 
character of indolence and cowardice to that of the most hateful 
falsehood,” Nitzsch also designates as at least a conceivable height 
of resistance. (System, § 142.) 

From this we may hope it will be understood, why Christ can 
do nothing else than denounce against the Satanic sin, Satan’s 
everlasting condemnation without forgiveness. His words indj- 
cate this relation between all sin and blasphemy and this blas- 
phemy peculiar in its kind, by the striking expression tois dvOpo- 
mos, to which Mark gives still greater prominence, so that all 
other sins belong rois viois tev dvOpdmwv, while the blasphemer 
of the Spirit (the singular d5 8d) appears as a man fallen from 
the human state, a monster. The expression neither in thts world 
nor in the world to come, cannot mean here the Rabinjcal odsy 


or7 and sy>5 as the time before and after the appearance of 
Christ, for, in this case, there could have been no aidy HéANOV 
when Christ spake; still less can 6 aidy oStos mean, as in the 
writings ofthe Apostles, the evil world without God and Christ, 
for in it there is in general no forgiveness. It means the time 
before and after the death of man. It is in so far, certainly, a 
proverbial expression for now and never, Mark ovx éyer adeow 
eis Tov aidva ;? but when Christ speaks proverbs they become 
truth in his mouth, He never speaks animo commoto (as Kuinoel 
thought), so that his words should not be taken in their exact 
sense. ‘The jejune sense (with which Alford again satisfies him- 
self) goes completely against the letter, namely, that if a sin is 


1 Tf as Julius Miiller thinks: * a?dp védov is the period of 
the manifest, consequently of the perfectly realised, Messianic kingdom 
which is not set up till after the resurrection and the judgment of the 
world ’’—where then remains the continuity of the time embraced by 
neither-nor ? 

2 As in Sepher chasidim num. 234, one Jew says to another : I shall 
not forgive this, neither in this world nor in the world to come. Which 
may be added to what is adduved by Grotius here. 
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forgiven or retained here, it is, therewith also, forgiven or retained 
in the world to come. ‘This is precisely what we deny! Of 
the utmost importance, when the words are taken exactly as 
they ought to be, is the demonstrable inference ex vi opposttt that 
other sins are forgiven also in the world to come, Neque enim de 
guibusdam veraciter diceretur, quod non eis remittatur neque in hoc 
saeculo neque in futuro, nisi essent quibus, etsi non in isto, tamen 
remittetur in futuro, (August. de civ. lib. 21c. 24). Nay, 
Christ has already maintained much more than the mere possi- 
bility of forgiveness for some sins even in the world to come, 
when he declared that all sin, except this one, shall really be for- 
given, at all events in the world to come.t And there is good 
ground for this, indeed it cannot be otherwise; for, as there can 
be no standing still either in good or in evil, but must be a de- 
velopment onwards to the full degree of ripeness for the eternal 
fire or for eternal life, so also, in the other world, it goes on till 
the last judgment in the same way as here upon earth: all sin 
which belongs to a man at death developes itself either to the 
blasphemy against the Spirit, to the Satanic sin, which alone casts 
down to eternal fellowship with Satan,” or it is through means of 
not yet ceasing grace, taken away and forgiven? But, let it be 
well observed, it is forgiven also m the world to come, by no 
means, expiated, discharged, purged away by fire or forced away. 
All salting with fire (Mark ix. 49), and all purifying pain, can 
only awaken in the freely acting creature, the penitent faith 
which lays hold on grace—in that world not otherwise than in 
this. 

The sum of what has been said is this: The blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, which alone remains for the judgment, is the 
consummated absolute sin of the devil, to which man also may 
arrive, and this Christ denotes, according to Mark, by a peculiar 


1 Konig, the doctrine of Christ’s descent into hell, p. 238. 

2 Precisely to the same effect Jul. Miiller : “ Rather must the sin- 
ful development, if it be not reversed by the redemption, everywhere 
complete itself in the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 

3 By no means merely in the sense in which v. Gerlach weakens 
and trifles with the words: ‘‘he who through great anxiety of mind 
has not experienced the comfort here may there first attain to the 
enjoyment of forgiveness”—as if this alone were meant by “'for- 
given |” 
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word adapted to the peculiar nature of the sin, a word which 
perfectly corresponds to the fundamental idea of his discourse : 
évoxos éorw aiwviov daptias or apapTnwaros (for which xpicews 
is certainly only a gloss), he is guilty of an eternal sin. Herewe look 
with horror into the abyss of guilt, for which only the abyss of 
condemnation remains. We cannot, therefore, see our way, with 
Meyer, and all those who believe in a final restoration, to add to the 
words : “ As long as it continues”—with which, strangely enough, 
just as before with the cavendwm and non cadens, what he goes on 
to say stands in contradiction : “ because it presupposes an entire 
hardening andan incurable wickedness.” We regard the unpardon- 
able sin,—the eternal sin of which Christ here speaks, and of which 
he was led tospeak, from a special occasion, so that he characterises 
it according to one of its expressions, that which was precisely here 
foreshadowed—not merely in this or that other of its manifold ex- 
pressions, but in its deepest ground, which Christ here at the same 
time lays open. It is the rejection and—on account of this its 
inherent eternal nature as a sin—the eternally unpardonable re- 
jection of the perfectly known, immediate, testimony of the Spirit, 
with which the Holy Ghost has presented the truth and grace, 
developed in a human being, till it brings him to be of the same 
nature with Satan. It is committed when the man, with entire 
conviction, knows what, in complete wickedness, he does, for thus 
did Christ on the cross, mark the limits of forgiveness and atone- 
ment. It is distinguished from every other pardonable sin 
of man by this, that in it there is not even a minimum of 
Satanic deceit practised upon the understanding (Gen. iii. 13), 
or compulsion of any nature, or by any creature, upon the will, 
but the purely evil is willed, spoken, and done instead of the 
known and rejected good, the lie, as such, instead of the blas- 
phemed truth. That it should be forgiven is impossible, not on 
God’s account, but on account of the creature, who has put him- 
self under such a ban, that he henceforth remains incapable of 
repentance and faith in divine grace. | | 
When Christ here designates the sin against the Holy Ghost 
as that which is alone unpardonable, and, notwithstanding the 
Scripture speaks of sins unto death, for which no repentance, no 
grace, and no sacrifice can be of any avail, it follows, beyond 
contradiction, that all those passages are to be understood merely 
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of different forms of development and expression, but, at bottom, 
as speaking of one and the same sin! In this light 1 John v. 
16; 2 Tim. iii. 8; Jude 4, 12, 13; Heb. x. 26—a1, vi. 4—8, 
are to be considered; while, from the last cited passage, it may 
be seen, that the fall into such an abyss, even of those who have 
been regenerated, is possible and real. But that not merely 
those who have fallen back may commit the unpardonable 
sin (as some have thought), is very evident again from 2 Tim. 
in. 8. 

Vers. 33-35. With how much propriety for the explanation of 
what goes before, this tracing back of the outward expressions to its 
internal ground now follows, we have already seen and have little 
to add by way of interpretation ; all the less that Christ, evidently 
repeating, recurs to his Sermon on the Mount,! as, in what He 
says about trees, and in the expression, “ generation of vipers,” 
He goes. still farther back to the Baptist’s first repentance- 
sermon, with which these people had again to begin. From the 
last outbreak of diabolic sin, He turns warningly back to its first 
source in the heart of man! ILomoare seems at first to be a 
Latinism, inasmuch as the tone of address now anew takes the 
form of alogical demonstration, as at ver. 25. Lmagine, suppose, 
or put the case,—still there lies beneath the surface of this, as 
the German “Setzet” well renders it, the proper sense of the 
word, derived from the planting of a tree; for, as the parallel 
accusatives show, the expression Is strikingly brought up on 
purpose from the wovedv caprov to the tree. If you will bring 
forth fruit, then first bring forth the tree for this! To suppose 
the tree to be good will not do! Against the false interpretation 
according to which Christ would merely say : Suppose the case 
Julius Miller has also objected, that in this sense, the confir- 
mation é yap—yweaxerat would not be at all suitable. The 
same learned writer (not always acutely exegetical) denotes here 
the two main ideas of the text quite correctly: As from the 
quality of the tree the quality of the fruit follows of itself, so the 
good and evil actions of man follow from the good or evil 
state of his heart; but this state is itself again conditioned by 


1 Into which Luke (ch. vi. 45), as we there saw, has inserted this 
passage. We hold, at all events, that the present occurrence does not 
belong to the period before the Sermon on the Mount. 
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the fundamental determinations of the will, rounoare 7b dévdpov 
kTrX. (V.d. Siinde ii, 7 9, 80). This is well said, for the 
Toimaare which, first of all, ironically expresses the im potency of 
nature, immediately takes the force of an earnest challenge. For, 
in order to do and speak what is good, the tree, the fountain, must 
become different. The rare proceeds only from the elvay, in the 
heart is the fountain whence the words of the mouth flow, and 
their being good or evil is manifest from the state of the heart, to 
Him who knows the heart, just as vice versa the words betray the 
heart to the judgment of men, and in spite of all hypocrisy ex- 
pose to conviction also before the tribunal of God. For the 
fountain cannot but overflow according to its nature and kind. 
Jam. iii, 11. The expresssion é« rod TENT TEVLATOS NaXEtY is 
from Eccles. ti. 15; Sept. That which is denoted by mepiccevua 
is farther called OQncavpos: The innermost storehouse of life in 
the heart of man, open only to the eye of God, where those 
influences which determine the personal state and character form 
themselves, in order thence to flow forth again in the expressions 
of the life. (Beck.) It is not good or bad words and works that 
make a good or bad man, but vice versal “If the heart be 
worthless, then the virtue also is worthless.” Christ’s sharp word 
of rebuke here comes as a good word from His holy truth in love, 
while the finest hypocritical speeches, smooth as butter, are 
only so much the worse on account of the venomous source 
whence they proceed. The man forms himself freely between 
the kingdom of God and Satan; the strong one Is not so strong 
as that the dad man who is bound in his service, nay, develop- 
ing to his likeness, is not bad through a criminal surrender 
of himself; nor is the Stronger One so strong as to make the bad 
man good by force. The good man and the bad: these are not 
by nature two different kinds of men, for we are indeed all bad 
(chap. vii. 11; Mar. vii. 21, 22), and the good man here as 
opposed to such in the highest degree is Christ, who even now 
speaks good words to them, and then all who, as renewed men, 
participate in His grace before and after His coming in the flesh. 
Christ, as the ywackeras at the beginning indicated, will here, 


1 Compare the saying of Aristotle, which Neander cites in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christ]. Wissenschaft. (1850 p. 152.) 
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in connexion at the sametime with all that preceeds, say and ask : 
“Tf My fruits, works and words are good, works of love and 
words of truth, am I myself, then, from God or a friend of Beelze- 
bub?” For, the most evil man is he who speaks evil against the 
good man who bears witness of himself by his goodness. The 
worst tree plants itself, inasmuch as it will not know the good 
tree, from which healing is to come to it, will not let itself be 
implanted into it—therefore is it known at last by the worst 
fruit. 

Vers. 36, 37. What the tongue speaks is very significant: for 
the small member not only does great things, but it is also nearer 
the heart than the hand is. Men may, with wilful folly, say: A 
word or two spoken which meant nothing, what is there in this ? 
I have surely in this done nothing bad! The history of the 
world and of man’s life everywhere refutes such folly, and says 
loudly: Words are acts, which work most deeply and lastingly, 
even in the spiritual sphere in which works alone are taken into 
account; and that not merely the words of the leaders and 
representatives of the people—to whom certainly it chiefly ap- 
plies— but in general; nor is it merely discourses which at the 
time scem great and powerful, but the smallest word which, after 
it has escaped the tongue, thou canst never recall, is a seed which 
grows and bears good or evil fruits, such as can never be com- 
puted. God, however, judges sin not according to its effects, 
but according to the motive and intentions. Here thou sayest 
again falsely against the truth; I only speak so and so, the heart 
means nothing bad! Yes, in those rare instances in which this 
is true, the words will not be charged against the heart; but in 
by far the most of cases, indeed in general, the word is the 
proper expression of the heart, showing its real character more 
surely even than the act. Where the gehenna burns in the heart, 
there hypocritical works are of no avail, the course of the natural 
life which cannot be restrained, catches fire upon the tongue, and 
the whole body, however outwardly clean and pure, is tainted 
by the evil words, Jam. iii. 6. Let one only hear what, even 
those who are most honoured speak within their four walls, or 
even in public! There are words of anger, of scandal, of pride, 
envenomed words against their neighbour, words of rebellion 
against God, which weigh heavier in the balance than many 
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deeds, which, at one view, lay open the whole treasure of evil in 
the heart, from which alone they could proceed. Hence, also, 
there is in the first and second tables of the decalogue, not to 
mention that all its commandments point in the same direction, 
a command expressly for the mouth. Immediately after the com- 
mand against idolatry and the worship of images, comes the one 
against taking the name of God in vain, and immediately before 
that against the covetousness of the heart, is the one against 
falseness of speech, which is always and ought to be, an evidence 
of the former. This reaches far and deep! Did Christ, first of 
all, speak of blasphemies as the worst words which are the ex- 
pression of the worst sin, and then, coming downwards, designate 
as “evil” in general that which the mouth brings forth from the 
heart. He now descends still farther to the wav pjjua dpydv 
(placed before in an absolute form for emphasis) which implies 
still less than the apostle’s més Néyos campos, xevol Aéyou (Ephes. 
iv. 29; v.6). Where there is no good fruit of truth and love 
unto edification, there this very unprofitableness and emptiness is 
itself an evil fruit ; before God’s judgment, however, not even the 
smallest word which a man has ever spoken is forgotten! ”A7o- 
dwcouct NOYyov Tepl Tavtds NOyou. How shall they then be dumb 
and have not one word to answer for a thousand, if the justifying 
good words, proceeding from the spirit of grace and prayer, do 
not weigh heavier in the balance of the Judge!! It will, we 
hope, be seen, with what perfect justice Christ here, instead of 
the principle of judgment which most commonly occurs in the 
Old and New Testament: “To every man according to his 
works,” lays down the more appropriate one, which we find in 
ver. 37. Even in human judicial processes, this is a proverbial 
rule, as Kliphaz expresses it in the book of Job, where the dis- 
course was precisely concerning unprofitable words. Job xv. 
2,6. By the tongue we write for ourselves the most decisive 
protocol of our future trial before the tribunal of the highest 
Justice, and all that was in us, all that we have done, or as good 


1 A writer in Tholuck’s Anzeiger 1848 p. 311 has taken great 
offence at the expression ‘justifying good words,” and sees in it a want 
of “unity and exactness of dogmatical interpretation.” As if this 
heresy against the exact terminology of dogmatics were not here only 
Christ’s own expression | 
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as done, speaks then loudly in our words‘as a silencing confession, 
as our own testimony. 


That which Luke chap. xi. 16, has placed before, along with 
the calumny: by Beelzebub, &c., as the occasion of Christ’s address, 
was according to Matthew only now objected to him, in reply to 
what he had said. So much, however, we learn from Luke, did we 
not perceive this alsoin Matthew from the thing itself, that those 
who demanded a sign were different persons from the blasphemers. 
They are not quite so bad as to reject all His signs as the decided 
work of the Devil, but all that he had given hitherto, were not 
sufficient to prove that they were from God, they want to see 
another which goes still farther than these, to see a sign. As 
Luke rightly adds, and as in Matth. xvi. 1; John vi. 30, 31, the 
demand is repeated as a sign from Heaven. Now, these words of 
wilful unbelief are not much better than the foregoing, and there- 
fore Christ does not change His strain on account of them, but 
only makes them the occasion of carrying out the warning which 
he had brought to the threshold of the judgment, to a complete 
prophetic threatening of the doom which was ready to break over 
the unbelieving race. What the challengers meant by the “ sion 
from heaven” we will leave to be explained at chap. xvi., and 
here, first of all, interpret the answer, which He there repeats to 
them with closer reference to the signs of the times then already 
present. He uttered this in the presence of all the people (Matth. 
ver. 46; Luke trav dyrwv éraPporfouévv, which only indicates 
a being together or a gathering together, not precisely a throng- 
ing towards Him) and he includes the Pharisees in the whole 
race which was like them, and was expressing itself by them. He 
predicts Israel’s destruction and judgment, which will break 
out, if this people, as a whole, persist in their unbelief, even after 
the last sign which is yet to be afforded them, and if they reject the 
testimony of the Spirit when the risen Son of Man is justified, 
and once more preaches to them repentance unto the forgiveness 
of sins by the Apostles in His name. He announces this last 
and most perfect sign taken from the hell that had been 
vanquished, a sign which had all the value of one from above, 
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and which indeed became such on the day of Pentecost (vers. 39, 
40). Then, he announces the unbelief of the people under that 
preaching of the Apostles, as in the present,—the unbelief of 
Israel in their Messiah, which is condemned by the faith of the 
heathen who listened to a Jonah, and who even sought out a 
Solomon (vers. 41, 42). Consequently (vers. 4345), the final 
and complete destruction, if after a previous casting out of Satan, 
His power shall again take possession of this people, and in a 
worse form. : | 

Vers. 39, 40. Israel is not merely an evil generation (which 
Luke has alone), as are also all heathen, but, as Matthew in both 
places significantly adds, an adulterous, which alludes to the spe- 
cial covenant of God with this people, which they had broken. 
Teved povyadis cannot denote here merely, or in the first place, 
a generation begotten by adultery, and is therefore wrongly com- 
pared with John viii. 41, but one which commits adultery ; 
idolatrous in heart, with all their Pharisaical ornament on the 
outside, just as, in former times, in open idolatry. (Hos. i. 2, 
ii, 2, 5.) But already in this allusion to the adulterous children 
of the adulterous wife, as also in the yeved (which corresponds to 
the yervijuata éyidvav, ver. 34), there certainly lies, at the same 
time, a reference back to the sins of the fathers out of which the 
children are begotten in order to fill up its measure, and hence, 
also, an explanation of the final destruction, by the fearfully con- 
tinuous progress of evil from generation to generation. The 
seed of adulterers is itself adulterous in the twofold sense of 
which we read in Isa. lvii. 3, and Wisd. iii. 16, iv. 6. They 
demanded signs of which they had already had enough, from the 
desert onwards, where they tempted God, and put him to the 
test whether he could do this and that according to their lust, 
and just in the same way do they act now towards Christ. But, 
although the long-suffering of Christ continued to perform 
miracles until his hands were bound in Gethsemane, still, no 
signs of such a kind were given in answer to their request, but that 
last one which he had already at the beginning announced to 
them (John ii. 19) in answer to a like challenge, the sign of the 
Prophet Jonas, and this, too, was to be in vain for them! For 
they who believed not Moses and the Prophets could not believe 
on Christ, even though he were to rise from the dead. 
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The explanation which Luke gives, ver. 30, of what the sign 
of Jonas is, does not by any means contradict the one here 
given by Christ,) but is only an abridged and indefinite state- 
ment of what Matthew gives in detail mm vers. 40 and 41; as 
well the similitude of the resurrection as the call to repentance. 
We could, indeed, scarcely understand the more obscure account 
of Luke without the assistance of Matthew, but we ought, there- 
fore, with grateful docility, to receive what the Spirit has caused 
to be written for us, and not wilfully to darken what is 
clear. The history of the Old Testament presents no more 
striking example of a wonderful preservation from certain death 
that that of the prophet Jonah, nay, it is singular in its kind, 
inasmuch as the Prophet, although as it were shut up in 
death and buried, yet came forth again to life: therefore is this 
history recorded as a similitude and type of the resurrection of 
Christ, as, in the sphere of the type, a resurrection of one really 
dead was not yet possible. The expressions in the Book of 
Jonah intimate plainly enough to him who reads aright, that the 
Spirit of prophecy, even then, wrote them with reference to 
Christ. The prayer of Jonah (chap. 2), was really uttered in 
the belly of the fish («ros an indefinite expression in the Sept. for 
bss 57), a8 Luther renders it, although in the Hebrew it is 


IAT 3 for the deliverance follows in ver. 11, and to take this in 


the pluperfect, and understand at the beginning: out of the belly, 
i.e., after he had been saved, and was out of it, would be too far- 
fetched. The whole prayer in his distress is certainly, at the 
same time, a thanksgiving, a confident expectation of help, with 
which the prophet, even from the bowels of the fish, sends up 
his cry to God’s heavens and the light of life; but that is his 
faith, which was the speedy result of his finding that he miracu- 


1 Which, according to Schleiermacher is again “ only a false inter- 
pretation of the reporter’s own, which he has mixed up with the 
words of Christ,” namely, on the supposition of its being a recollection 
already weakened and confused! Neander, unhappily, almost to 
the same effect says, that ver. 40 is an entirely unsuitable, later 
addition, the sign of Jonas only representing the “manifestation of 
the Son of Man as a whole” in contradistinction to every single sign 
or miracle. That the resurrection was a sign only for believers is 
against the whole Acts of the Apostles (from chap. ii. 32, 33 onwards), 
against Rom. i. 4, and all the Apostolic preaching. 

VOL. I. M 
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lously remained alive within the fish, and that he could pray for 
help. The Spirit, in his record of the prayer, (for in such his- 
tories, still more than in other places, the difference between the 
written and acted history holds good, so that we do not ex- 
pect to find the bare actual occurrence literally in the word) 
views, in perfect accordance with the system that pervades all 
Scripture, the depths of the sea (owas 575 ver. 4), at the 


same time as the abyss of the realm of the dead, where the 
floods of destruction, the waters of Belial drown; the belly 
of the monster is the belly of hell inw yy mn ver. 3). Thus 


from the prophetical text are derived the expressions of Christ 
here, with which He places the type there already indicated, 
completely in the light of fulfilment: the «o:déa corresponds, as 
to the ANT WId» 80 also at the same time to the bin vane and 


the kapdia THs ys points back at once to the ow nb; and 
the “IVS TIP PINT If Christ meant to denote by these 


expressions nothing more than death and the grave, inasmuch as 
the body lay in ihe earth, then, not only would the heart, the 
centre of the earth, be too strong an expression for his sepulchre 
in the rock, besides its being not true that the Son of Man was 
himself so long in the earth—but what is chiefly to be objected 
to this is, that the word of fulfilment would thus remain behind 
the word of prophecy. ° No, he means—let a theology or dog- 
matism, which shuts its eyes to these things, say what it will to 
the contrary—his actual abode in the Sheol, the realm of the 
dead, beneath, and in the heart of, the earth,! or, to speak in 
donate phraseology, the descent into hell, of which Eph. iv. 
9, testifies. That which the type could shadow forth only out- 
wardly was, in its mysterious and essential significance, fulfilled 
in Him who thus entered into the strong man’s house to bind 
him there, who proved himself to be victorious over him in the 
highest power of the quickening spirit of God, even when the 
leviathan appeared to have swallowed Him up, and when it was 
said over the earth, The prophet is devoured, it is all over with 


' Since microcosmically the heart of man actually cor responds to the 
innermost part of the earth, for which compare Jam. iii. 6, and Prov. 
xxviL 19, 20, (and if possible our interpretations of both passages.) 
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him. But thou hast brought forth my life from destruction, 
O Lord my God.” Jon. il. 7. 

Three days and three nights—not longer, and then will the 
Son of Man come forth to life, as it happened with Jonah. 
Then, just as Jonah preached to the Ninevites, a new preaching 
will begin, in which the risen Saviour will be a sign for repen- 
tance unto this generation, as Jonah, saved from the fish, was to 
the Ninevites. Then will He, who, even now (a greater than 
Jonas is here!), displays Eimself to your eyes and ears as the 
true sign, the bread from heaven (John vi. 51), be, by the highest 
possible miracle, which seals all that went before, offered to you 
as the bread of life; then will follow upon this sign from beneath, 
wrought upon the Son of Man by the power of God, the Pente- 
costal signs from heaven,—for Daniel’s vision of the glorification 
of the Son of Man begins from that time to be fulfilled (as 
Christ, Matth. xxvi. 64, in the depth of ignominy, announces 
by a “ from this time forth”). All this, Christ sees and signifies 
in His words ; those who heard Him plainly understood so much, 
at least, as they afterwards came to show, namely, that He would 
rise again after three days; therefore they set a watch upon the 
grave until the third day.? (Matth. xxvi. 63, 64.) 


1 Although it is not without significance that, precisely on the third 
day, corruption in general begins to appear, we are yet certainly not 
at liberty with Hofman (Weiss. u. Erf. ii. 262) to make that alone the 
ground of Christ’s words, which expressly refer to Jonas. Comp. 
also Ist Cor. xv. 4. 


2 The refutation of the trifling and presumptuous after-reckoning of the 
three days and nights belongs only to a note. In the Talm. Mieros. 
it is expressly said: “‘ Day and night make together a space of time 
(“p497), and the part of such is as the whole.” The Jews reckoned 


vuxOnpepa (2 Cor. xi. 25), and said, so many days and nights (Gen. 
vii. 12; Ex. xxiv. 18). (Compare Esth. iv. 16 with v.1; 1 Sam. 
xxx. 12,13; 2 Chron. x. 5, 12; 1 Kings xx. 29.) Consequently, if 
Christ died at the end of the first day, and arose at the breaking of 
the third, there are three day-night periods, and he says here nothing 
else than in the other passages: ‘in three days, on the third day.” 
According to Konig (Descent into Hell, p. 197), Damascenus Studita 
has ingeniously reckoned, that Christ was thirty-three hours in Hades 
as he was thirty-three years on the earth. This might really almost 
harmonise,—better, at least, than the very summary combination of 
Oetinger, who speaks of forty hours in the grave answering to the 
forty days after the resurrection. 
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Ver. 41, 42. But the sign of Jonah, too, will be in vain! 
Christ speaks here, in continuation of the prophecy, by no means 
merely of the unbelief in His person then manifesting itself, 
as one might be led wrongly to suppose from the kal idovd 
ade. He only goes out from the present, taking it also into his 
view as He does by saying: Now already in my words and 
works, which prove that the kingdom of God is come more than 
Jonah or Solomon did (ver. 28; chap. xi. 12—15, 21, 23). 
But He especially speaks of the last preaching of the Spirit after 
His resurrection, for He compares with it the preaching of Jonah 
after his deliverance. As the Ninevites did not see the sign of 
the prophet with their eyes, but believed and repented upon his 

preaching (es To Kijpuypa s. Winer’s Gramm., p. 838), so, and 

not otherwise, was the risen Son of Man, whom they no longer 
saw with their eyes, a sign to the Jews in the preaching of the 
Spirit by the Apostles. That, moreover, the people of Nineveh 
may have known something of Jonah, from their expedition to 
Israel under Pul (2 Kings xv. 19, 20), and may have seen the ful- 
filment of his prophecy (2 Kings xiv. 25), at all events have 
heard from his own lips the wonderful history of his deliverance 
from the belly of hell—all this, although not declared in the 
narrative (Jon. iii.), may yet be presupposed as probable, from 
the great success which attended his preaching; it Is intimated 
to some extent (ver. 5) in the words: then they believed in God 
—which may indicate in general, it is true, the ground of all 
repentance (to which Christ here also points), but may mean, at 
the same time, the miracle of divine power before narrated. Be 
that as it may, the comparison which Christ here makes implies, 
that the sign of Jonas was not in vain for the Ninevites, but this 
generation will not, in like manner, reccive unto repentance the 
preaching concerning the resurrection of the Son of Man, although 
powertully attetsted by the Holy Spirit. 

Greater than Jonas! greater than Solomon! If such a com- 
parison of the Lord from heaven, who is over all, with children 


1 At all events Christ will least ofall say what Lange strangely under- 
stands Him to say, viz., that the Messiah is come even as Jonas came 
—a stranger, a poor, unknown, nameless man, attesting himself solely 
by the power of his inner life! For he plainly speaks of something 
future. 
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of the earth, of the incomparable One with those who are alto- 
gether as nothing before Him, and who in reality derive all that 
they have only from Him, is, on the one hand, an expression of 
condescension and love, asking in sadness, Am I less than those, 
that you despise me so?—on the other, the propriety of the com- 
parison is based on the divine consecration, which exalted Jonah 
and Solomon into types of Christ. Where Christ, in His own 
history or in that of His kingdom, points to histories in the Old 
Testament with a like as (ch. xxiv. 37; John i. 14), there, in 
every case, is a resemblance not arbitrary and only then super- 
added, but one already prepared in the type. As the typical 
explanation, like as Jonas was in the fish’s belly,’ preceded the 
affirmation, a greater than Jonas is here !—so does the following 
comparison with Solomon presuppose an entirely parallel ke as, 
i.e, in like manner, a typical reference to Christ of the person, 
power, wisdom, and glory of Solomon, of all that characterises 
him as Solomon. If it was fit for Solomon to be placed in com- 
parison with all the children of the east, with Egyptians, and 
with all heathen poets (1 Kings iv. 30, 31), so it is fit for Christ 
Himself only to say: @ greater than Solomon. Only in the 
sphere of sacred history, at least in types which but faintly 
shadow Him forth, does He find His like, 2e., such as are 
worthy even of being mentioned side by side with Him, with 
a, Here is one greater! We find even in the Old Testament, 
in Nathan’s prophecy, and in the Psalms founded upon it, how 
Solomon’s reign of peace, his building the Temple, his splendour, 
his marriage, point propheticaliy to the future ; here, in addition 
to these, it is especially his wisdom that is spoken of, as Matth. 
xiii. 16 points back to 1 Kings x. 8. The queen of the South 
is not so much placed in antithesis as a woman to the avdpes 
Nuwveviras (which indeed is only = py) sainsy), but, by way of 
climax, as one who came even from the ends of the earth, from 
the far coast of the foreign country that bounds the known 
world,? to seek out the anointed of the Lord who was so much 


1 With which Sonep jv cirws Zora, moreover, the veritable reality 
of all that is recorded of the prophet, as corresponding to the real his- 
tory of Christ, is maintained and proven. 

2 As already Homercalled the Aethiopeans “ the farthest out among 
men” 
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renowned, while Jonas came to the Ninevites to their own 
country. | 

We may certainly, however, apply the words of Christ in the 
widest sense, and, taking into view all the renowned names of 
wise, and all the wonderful destinies of remarkable men, all the 
missions and preachings confirmed by signs of whatever kind, 
say: Here is a greater than any Jonas-miracle! Here is a 
greater than any Solomon of his nation and time! For the 
history of Him who, by the suffering of death, was crowned 
with glory and honour, is the miracle of all miracles in the 
world’s history for every one who asks a sign; the words of the 
Word are wisdom itself for all who enquire after wisdom and 
earnestly seek it. What then shall we say of the unbelieving 
generation of fools in Christendom, who esteem the fables of the 
heathen and the histories of the world’s heroes more remarkable 
than the cross and the victory of Christ? who run after this or 
that ancient or modern “hero,” or “classic,” or “genius,” and 
say: Here is one almost as great—or, again, Here is one really 
as great, or, finally, Here is one greater than Christ! As the 
excellent Dannhauer on the text exclaims, in reference to his 
own time: “Carthusians and Flagellants shall stand up in 
the judgment against the philosophers of this day, and condemn 
them.” That which Christ has said in chap. x. 15, and xi. 22, 
24, He here again says more strongly, from another point of 
view: as the Gentiles who, till then, remained impenitent, have 
a more tolerable judgment than Israel, so at last shall those who 
have repented, who sought, even from afar, the truth of God 
which appeared in the midst of Israel, condemn Israel by their 
example—in that great Judgment in which all of every country 
and time shall appear together, and all the guilty, besides the 
protocol which they themselves have written, shall be confronted 
with all witnesses for their conviction, whose conduct. cries out 
with reference to them: Might you not also have done so, and 
even much more? The last sign of the Messiah, then, will not 
be that Israel shall judge the heathen, and rain fire and brim- 
stone upon the Romans, but that the believing heathen world 
shall condemn Israel. Chap. viii. 11,12; xxi. 43, (Rom. ii. 
27.) The Nineveh of this Jonah will be Rome, .whose power 
bows before the sign of the cross, and Greece will seek and find 
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in this Solomon the true wisdom. But as for this evil and adul- 
terous generation—its latter end will be terribly worse than any 
former destruction and judgment, as is now shown in ver. 43 to 
ver. 45. Andwhyso? “ Because thou hast not known the day 
of thy visitation!” Luke xix. 44. 

This transitional idea, which is only to be pre-supposed in 
Matthew’s epitomized collection of Christ’s discourses, is given 
by Luke xi. 33, 36, as having been also spoken by Christ; for 
these words in Luke stand plainly in close connection with what 
goes before, and are there, where several transpositions occur, to 
be introduced between ver. 23 and 24. They are again a repe- 
tition from the Sermon on the Mount, (as at ver. 33), and need 
no further interpretation here. We have only to observe the 
connexion here, according to which, what is meant to be said is: 
The light of my preaching shines even now clearly enough, and 
after the sign of Jonas will be set still more clearly on the candle- 
stick, only the blindness whose light has become darkness, sees 
it not. Eis cpurrjv may be the Hebrew idiom for the neuter, 
or may mean really a crypta, a concealed passage or vault, the 
sense remains the same. The dotpam7 ver. 36, is equivalent to 
éyyos before, purposely, however, expressed. more strongly, in 
order to mark that the light does not struggle through with 
difficulty, but, victorious over the darkness, instantaneously illu- 
mines everything. These words, spoken in a spirit of mingled 
sadness and kindness, and only hypothetically, of a complete illu- 
mination by the light? of God, now only conceived of as an ideal, 
contrast all the more fearfully with the dark closing picture m 
Matthew, to which we must now turn. | 

Ver. 43, 45. The words are a parable, in which Christ (an evi- 
dent proof of the unity of these discourses), turns back at the end 
to the beginning of his address; he takes the casting out of the 
devil from an individual demoniac as the figure, in so far as he an- 
nounces an aggravated return of the evil one. It thereby becomes 
worse with this man than it was before, and so willit be also with 
this generation! It is the same generation, of course, that was 
spoken of from ver. 39 onwards, although besides (which shows the 


1In this case to be written kpumrny. Euthymius: dmadxpudov oikiav. 


2On the sense of which we have already expressed ourselves at 
Matth.vi. 22. 
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truth of the interpretation that refers the words only to it), the 
beginners in the faith (ver. 23), may also take warning from such 
a threatening prophecy. Thou hast Beelzebub ! said the masters 
in Israel to him. He has patiently refuted them, kindly warned 
them, sharply rebuked them ; now, at the conclusion of his ad- 
dress, announcing the end of the people, he has come so far as 
to retort upon them: This evil generation is the great demo- 
mac, in regard to whom all previous casting out will at last 
appear to have been vain. As before, at ver. 29, mankind as a 
whole was represented as Satan’s house and household, so now it 
is especially Israel, viewed collectively as his residence, and as 
having fallen anew by their own guilt. We will just examine 
the details of the parable, that we may then see more clearly its 
application. 

the unclean spirit which dwells in the demoniac, as is sup- 
posed by way of parable, is still to be understood as one of the 
many subordinate demons, and not the prince of them himself 
(who, in Mark iii. 30, has the same general title). He is in reality 
gone out of the man, which presupposes an expulsion by the 
power of Godt Christ, we might say with special design, ac- 
cumulates in a tew words strong and massive features, taken 
from the natural history of the devil, as it lay open before him, 
so that in all future time it might not be thought that he spake 
only according to Jewish superstition, and that he drew the 
figure for representing world-historical realities from unreal re- 
presentations, springing from human delusion! Indeed (as the 
excellent Stein on Luke here also admits), he glorifies his wisdom 
precisely in this, that he was able to graft the loftiest truths upon 
erroneous popular conceptions. The expelled spirit wanders 
about through dry places, districts without water, and therefore 
without human houses or habitants. Such waste places are the 
devils’ dwelling place when they are not in and among men; as 
we find not only in passages of the apocrypha, as Tob. viii. 3; 


* It is by no means mere appearance that is here spoken of, as if the 
malady were overcome, as if by the healing of the demoniac damage 
were done also to the “ principle of evil itself” in the man (as Neander 
understands it.) Every casting out of the devil is an actual step to- 
wards improvement, and even in the application afterwards to the genes 
ration of this time, this holds perfectly true. 
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Bar. iv. 35, but even in Rev. xviii. 2 (according to prophetic re- 
presentations, Is. xiii. 21, 22, xxxiv. 14), and asis here in perfect 
earnestness confirmed by Christ. The ejected devils abide wil- 
lingly at least upon the earth, as they are still at liberty to do, 
and have a certain pleasure in all that is waste and desolate upon 
it, in ruined paradises and overthrown glory. Then impelled 
by inward pain he seeks rest ie, first of all, a temporary 
place of abode and settlement, in which Christ—(to whose 
mind passages of Scripture are always immediately present, 
inasmuch as all his thoughts and knowledge take their rise 
from the Holy Scriptures)—has again evidently Is. xxxiv. 14 in 
his eye.! But when the word of the prophecy, less distinctly ex- 
pressing the meaning which lies under the figure, speaks of the 


finding of rest (mins TINY LXX. also avdravow), Christ 


here, as it were, justifies and confirms the word, inasmuch as he 
goes on to say: and findeth it not! For how can a devil find 
rest, which the creature can find onlyin God? He has lost it for 
ever, he seeks it in vain, in all waste places, which otherwise please 
him; he seeks it especially in vain there where God the Lord 
of creation will have His rest, and where, therefore, the devil also, 
if he can force an entrance, finds himself relatively best—namely, 
in man. ‘Therefore, the desire soon returns upon him to look 
after his own more peculiar house. He declares his intention éuc- 
tpéyrw, which he cannot long leave unexecuted, for he is always 
willing to return if only he can. As, in ver. 29, it was Satan’s 
house, as a whole, that was spoken of, in which individual men 
are the household furniture, so now the same expression is, with 
equal truth, applied internally to the individual; every man ina 
devil’s power is his house. He impudently speaks of the house 
as his own from the first—he knows still all the secret passages 
in it, as in a stronghold which he had left, and speaks, like 2 true 
devil, as if he had only gone out of his own free will, not confessing 
that he was forced out. And when he thus comes, how does he 
find it in the case heresupposed? Swept and garnished, as both 


1 Moreover, a perplexing proof for those who too hastily throw 
many things among the Jewish fables, that by the a and rpg 
Ytr and mb, hellish spirits are actually indicated, although not 
the rabbinical Lilith. 
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evangelists have it. But would not this be contrary to the nature 
of the unclean spirit who likes to dwell only in the filth of sin? 
Alas! this garnishing, which is here meant, is to him filthy and 
agreeable enough; for it is the outward garnishing of hypocrisy, 
it is a sweeping with the besom of Pharisaism which makes worse 
that which was already evil, in proof of which compare Luke xi. 
&9, 40. In Matthew there is still the term cyoNagovta, afford- 
ing a certain explanation of the other two words before which it 
stands, and which designedly includes at once the figure and its 
explanation; in the figure, empty, open for free access, In the 
explanation idle, left unguarded through indolence, security, 
hypocritical conceit, and thus in the best way prepared and 
adorned for the devil.1. This is a discovery going beyond his ex- 
pectation, and in which he will have his pleasure and labour 
not alone. Then, he goes away once more (not concerned 
lest such a house should meanwhile be lost to him), and takes 
as a reinforcement seven other devils who are worse than him- 
self. This does not mean worse in respect of wickedness (ne- 
quiores, sceleratiores), for in this, indeed, there is no difference 
possible between devil and devil, but worse in their power to 
destroy, and in their consequent obstinacy. (Chap. xvii. 21). 
Stronger ones are meant, but, because from them greater evil 
(te. in the explanation, worse sin), follows for the poor man, 
Christ speaks of worse ones. The seven dwell there instead of the 
one, are no more driven out, and the relapse of him who was 
once healed is worse than the first illness. 

Who is thisman? Christ explains his parable unasked. Such 
will be the last end of this evil generation! Consequently, the 
end of the story here narrated will be realised in the then exist- 
ing last generation of Israel, which fills up the measure of guilt, 
and draws down judgment upon itself. We know now how it 
happened. But inasmuch as Christ has put the éoyata in op- 
position to the apwrous, and begun the parable with the actual 


+ Braune, here falsely understanding it in the good sense of prepared- 
ness for receiving the Holy Ghost, entirely mistakes the trony of the 
expression, (Stud. u. Krit, 1847, ii. 390). It is truly not the be- 
ginning of regeneration that is here spoken of, in which Satan might 
yet again find room for working, but it is the offence of the hypocrite 
in false security. 
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casting out of the one, first devil, we observe, at the same time, 
that he takes into one view the collective history of this entire 
people, from the fathers downward. What was their first devil ? 
It was rude heathenish idolatry. This God truly cast out by the 
Babylonian exile, and this certainly was in itself something good, 
it was aresult obtained for the time. But soon again in in- 
dolent security they adorned the house which was mistakenly 
supposed to have been cleansed for all time coming. And, the 
more that their pride recoiled from idols, with so much the more 
corruption and inward idolatry must they commit sacrilege in the 
true sanctuary (Rom. ii. 22) ; in Pharisaism there grew up a yeved 
powyanis, which went a whoring after idols worse than the for- 
mer. The seven devils were not merely on their way, they were 
already come when Christ spake; still he speaks prophetically 
(orat), because he has in view the last manifestation of this state, 
the outbreak of the destruction which awaited the people in judg- 
ment. Nor is it to be overlooked, what Von Meyer in his strik- 
ing note here says, that as another application of this many-sided 
parable, the ineffectual casting out which is followed only by a 
worse relapse, means, at the same time, the coming in of the 
kingdom in Christ (ver. 28). The manifold good, both in the 
sphere of knowledge and of will, which was actually called forth 
by the labours of Christ for a time, might once more have effected 
a thorough cleansing of the people, but this also was in vain. In 
the period between the ascension of Christ and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, especially towards the end of it, this nation shows 
itself, one might say, as if possessed by seven thousand devils. It 
is judged, destroyed, blinded; its judgment is the great type of 
history for the last judgment of the whole world, and in its pre- 
sent blindness it must even as the people of God, without know- 
ing or willing it, serve at least as a warning and prophetic parable 
to the world. | 

For we will find that the same holds good of Christendom, of 
those who are outwardly called taken collectively. The apostoli- 
cal age is followed by the setting up of the golden calf in the 
Romish Church; even idolatry properly so called breaks out on 
every side. The return from the exile corresponds in part to the 
Reformation; nor have we far to look for the Pharisaism of 
Lutheranism. At present, indeed, everything is more compli- 
-eated, more spiritual, and on a scale of more complete develop- 
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ment, still the ground-features remain the same, although Phari- 
sees and Sadducees, on this side and on that, in many ways 
change places in and out of the still remaining faith of the letter. 
Enough, that “in the midst of all the culture that exists,” with 
all the sweeping and garnishing of the house by art, science, 
illumination, industry, and speculation, there is already something 
worse at the bottom than a mere Laodicean cyordfew. How 
one who has been cleansed only with the besom of an outward re- 
formation, who is only outwardly civilized, is not safe from coarse 
excesses, as a savage, outwardly broken in, may yet easily fall back 
into wildness, and the nature which was washed only on the out- 
side revenge itself all the more violently and filthily—the first 
revolution in the land of civilization has begun practically to 
show, and as an additional impending proof of the theory, Ger- 
many, also more spiritual in its sins, as the kernel of the Chris- 
tian nations, begins in like manner to develop itself. What 
will it be when the évyara comes, the last unbelief of completed 
antichristianism, the Man of Sin. 

Finally, this grandly prophetic parable finds always its true 
application also in the individual, with whom the same may and 
must take place, if, after a first cure and conversion, he becomes 
oyordtwv for the returning devil. Every relapse brings a worse 
state (John v. 14); but the complete relapse of the regenerated 
person (which the relapses of Israel and of Christendom shadow 
forth as a whole, just as they are really exemplified in many 
an individual, and of which Christ here speaks generally accord- 
ing to the innermost kernel of the word), such a relapse makes the 
destruction irreparable, it makes the person ripe for judgment, 
and is another, nay, the most fearful expression of that unpar- 
donable sin spoken of above. Hence the Apostle in 2 Pet. ii. 
20-—22 plainly refers to this parable of Christ. Otraws é>ra:— 
the Saviour, as judge, has declared respecting his whole nation, 
and it has been fulfilled before the eyes of the world. A still 
more awlul obrws éora: remains literally as the éoyarov in this, 
and the future world, respecting the evil generation, most pro- 
perly so called, of the lost, whose destruction and judgment are 
prophetically attested by all the feartully ending catastrophes of 


* This was written in the year 1844—what will the reader now 
say to it? 
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the men and generations of the Old and New Testament people of 
God in the world’s history, as parables which already, more or 
less, carry their truth in themselves, 


CHRIST’S MOTHER AND BRETHREN. 
(Matth. xii. 48—50; Mark iii. 33—35; Luke viii. 21.) 


Again, a contrast similar to chap. xi. 23—28. Often as the 
future judge must cast down to hell by his word of truth, his 
Saviour-heart can yet never forget that he is come into the world 
not to judge, but to save. A gracious word coming immediately 
after the fearful denunciation against the seed of Abraham, which 
had become a generation of vipers—an expression of the deepest, 
tenderest, feeling of love, which still was in his heart even when 
he spoke words of anger, and which was called forth by an inti- 
mation that was made to him—a word also for us, which is more 
to be felt than understood. He had brought his address to the 
people to a close; would he have been silent then, or what more 
would he have said? Meanwhile, he is interrupted by the inti- 
mation, that his mother and brethren had already been standing 
a long time before the house, inquiring after him, endeavouring 
to come to him in order to say something to him. We should 
never have thought of conjecturing what this was, did we not 
read it with astonishment in Mark (whose account we must re- 
gard as parallel, in opposition to Ebrard’s harmony which is not 
always correct), Surrounded by the throng of people, he had 
found neither time nor space for eating, and carried along by 
holy zeal, he had spoken without rest—the evangelists giving 
only the substance of what he had said. His kinstolk* become 
apprehensive about him, especially the unbelieving brothers, who 
likely had not yet desisted from going about with the humble 
first-born, as they were wont to do in Nazareth, who, again at a 
later period (John vii. 3), are represented as giving him advice, 
and who here, most naturally, from the human point of view, 


For this must at all events be the meaning of of wap’ adrod Mark 
ver. 21, because ver. 31 again takes up the discourse with od Mark 
iv. 10 of wept adrdv is something quite difterent. 
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are for exercising their right as brothers, and even the mother 
stands, on this occasion at least, passively on their side. They 
will stop him, seize him, («parfjcas adtov) for they think and say ; 
ove e€éo7n. Let us interpret this as gently as we may, it remains 
a strong word:' he does too much, forgets all moderation (2 
Cor. v. 13), exerts himself beyond his power, and beyond what 
is proper; certainly equivalent to he is beside himself, out of his 
senses, knows not what he is doing, so that we have to interfere ! 
Mark brings it expressly in connexion with the words of the 
scribes: He has Beelzebub! in order to show us at one glance 
all that happened from friends and foes to Christ who remains 
ever the same, and whom neither devilish blasphemy, nor the 
false love of men, was able to move. Perhaps he will even indi- 
cate that the friends of Christ heard the fearful word, and, at 
least, in a milder sense, applied it to him. But it is altogether 
contrary to the text (Mark ver. 22) to suppose, that the Pharisees 
also (on account of the many paradoxes which Christ uttered) 
had merely meant to say, and to spread abroad that he was out 
of his senses, crack-brained, not quite wise. “Possessed of a 
devil,” and “ out of his senses” are two very different things.’ 
Christ was certainly in an unusual frame of awakened zeal, but 
He was quite Himself, he was fulfilling his work and office, ViZ., 
to speak the word of God to all who would, and should hear him, 
and so to speak as it was needful for them, for instruction, warning, 
and judgment. (What is recorded in Luke xi. 27, 28, also took 
place meanwhile). His zeal had just carried Him to the point of 
opening up a look into the fearful depths of destruction, from 
which he would willingly save those who are yet willing to hear 
and believe, when His mother and brethren according to the 
flesh, come in His way, and as his spirit in the éeoraovs—which 
yet in reality was no éaraoi—well perceives, with a carnal re- 
quest. What else can He feel and think, and therefore say, than 
what we read in Matth. and Mark. Away, pervcrse generation ! 


1 Schleiermacher thought that this addition by Mark must always 
remain strange even when understood in the mildest possible sense— 
and therefore assigned it a place among those “ accumulations and ex 
aggerations which are so frequent in Mark. 

2 But to speak of ecstacy in Christ, as Sepp foolishly does, is folly ; 
he was removed above ecstacy, though not above strong emotion, 
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Away, mother and brethren! I speak as long as I can for those 
who have ears to hear; for thisam I sent, and I know that I 
do not speak in vain: here are those who hear Me,—these are 
My brethren, My sisters, and mother! 

Thus faithfully speaks and acts the true High Priest Him- 
self, according to the word of Moses, (Deut. xxxili. 9, 10), which 
he wants to be realized in his followers, and thus does He set before 
us the brightest example of how we should conduct ourselves in 
reference to those family importunities which would often so dan- 
gerously depress the spirit. Raised above all concern about its 
appearing as if he disregarded filial duty and brotherly love, as 
if, in his prophetical and Messianic dignity, he was even ashamed 
of his humble relations (for only malice could thus interpret his 
words), he now repeats, evidently more strongly, what he had 
already said at Cana, inasmuch as the improper interference 
was here repeated ina stronger form. But the first sharply 
repelling word is immediately followed by that of unspeakable 
kindness, in which the mother and brothers are again embraced, 
according to which also the brothers, as soon as they believe on 
him, and become disciples of their brother, are then truly his 
brothers. Thus to shame them, and draw them to himself, be- 
longs to the aim of his zeal, which is always lovingly wise, and 
considerate even in its hastiest expressions1 He extends the 
gracious hand of blessing and protection over his disciples, just 
as if some one would take them from him; he turns a kind look 
of love towards all who sat around him, (others, therefore, besides 
the Apostles or his outwardly decided followers, but not those 
also who were now standing in a hostile attitude towards him, 
all, in short, whose quiet sitting around the Master indicated that 
they were .a0nrds, who would learn and hear), and affectionately 
exclaims—Behold my mother and my brethren ! 

This is a precious word from the heart of the First-born. It 


1 He answers in the first place, indeed, the person who had addressed 
Him and perhaps gladly so, in order thereby at length to put a stop to 
His severe discourse—but not this person alone. Such sayings were re- 
tained and repeated to every one whom they concerned, here certainly 
in a short time to the kinsfolk of Christ—and this Christ knew when 
He spake the words. 
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means first of all simply: L love them as much as my mother 
and brethren (in which, at the same time, the natural affec- 
tion of a son and brother, which was seemingly disowned be- 
comes again apparent), nay, more than those who are such 
after the flesh, inasmuch as they are such in a truer sense. 
There lies in this certainly, as coming from the Son of Man still 
dwelling on earth, something of that humility which Timothy 
needed to be recommended to practise (1 Tim. v. 2), so that he 
should be able to say of the aged women: Behold I speak to 
them as to mothers! But it has a deeper meaning, and expresses 
the actual spiritual relationship, above all those of a carnal kind, 
for which Christ would prepare, and to which he would elevate 
his people, which he already sees in the weak beginners, and 
makes them brethren, inasmuch as he calls them so. Heb. il. 
11, 12. But are we to take in this sense not merely brothers 
and sisters, but also mother, as it stands at the beginning, and 
again with the highest emphasis at the end of the address? By 
all means. Zinzendorf’s naive circunilocution: “T reflect that 
I was a child, their race is my mother’—belongs here quite to 
the surface. Whosoever receives him has in heart conceived and 
born him, is himself a Mary, as also Mary only thereby became 
and continues to be his mother. (Luke xi. 28.) The congrega- 
tion of all the brethren (see also Ps. xxii. 22), is collectively the 
true Mary,' a presentiment of which profound truth forms the con- 
cealed ground of the shocking Mariolatry of that church which 
exalts itself above Christ. 

But a dear friend whom I will not here name, has very far 
forgot himself when, in a sermon he makes Christ say: They 
are to me as father and mother! ‘This he could not say. Where 
in the Scripture, after Luke i. 49, does Christ speak of any 
other father or mother than the one whom he here also names, 
his Father in heaven? The mystery of His miraculous concep- 
tion is in all His words plainly attested, even although there had 
been no account of it, no dogma concerning it. Brother, sister, 


1 As already Is. vii. 14 the Old Testament Church, David’s house 
and Zion, the virgin whose faith at last conceives him in Mary. See 
Hofmann, Weiss, und Erfullung i, 222 : and compare Micah iv. 10, 
Ve 2. 
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and mother: these words express the compass and limits of the 
relationship of the Son of God and Man with the human race.} 
This relationship has already been laid open to the whole race by 
his birth in the flesh, already involved in the grace offered to all; 
but it is only truly completed in every one who does the will of 
God (Mark), the will of His Father in heaven, This means in 
its completion, the utmost demands of the law laid down in Matt. 
vi. 21, for the beginning, however, so as kindly to draw to higher 
attainments, not more than is expressed in John vi. 40. Those who 
hear God’s word in faith are to do it, and shall do it (Luke viii. 
21); the hearing and learning receives and has already in itself 
all the grace necessary for keeping it. (Luke xi. 28). Witha 
kindness that hastens to meet its object, Christ already adjudging 
and appropriating, promises everything to the good beginning, 
which, alas, is so often not a going onwards to the end. (Rom. 
viii. 29). On the other side—for this, as always, is the other side 
of the judging word of grace—he who does not hear and do, 
Christ knows him not, even though after the flesh he were born 
of his mother, nay, were His mother herself’! 


THE SEVEN PARABLES. 
(Matt. xiii.) 


_ The evangelist opens up to us here, just as in the Sermon on 
the Mount, a scene in the teaching and. preaching of Christ evi- 
dently complete in itself, and quite remarkable in its kind. On 
the same day on which what is narrated in the preceding chapter 


1 By the way, this connexion of the brothers and sisters with the 
mother in the mouth of Christ, and frequently in the Gospel history, 
is at the same time the most decisive proof that the “ brethren” were 
actually children of His mother. (Ps. lxix. 9:) Yet not the sole 
proof. The sainted Von Meyer, unconvinced indeed with many to the 
last, asked me, “ Why is it not said, The mother of Christ and her 
children, sons,’’ and how could relations be otherwise named in the 
original languages than “ brethren.” But the answer is easy. Christ. 
remains the centre-point of all relation and designation. Hs mother, 
His brethren. Relations must, at least in Luke and John. be called: 
dveynot or such like. See my introduction to the epistle of Jude. 

VOL. IL. N 
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took place, Christ goes out of the house (chap. xii. 46), and sets 
himself by the sea-side, probably to seek rest and refreshment. 
But the dys woAdot gather around him anew, and in order to 
escape from this new throng he enters into the ship (usually kept 
in readiness for him by Peter or others), and because the people 
remain standing on the shore, he immediately, without resting, 
begins again to speak to them. So much has he to say to the 
world and to judge of it (John vill. 26), and from his exhaustless 
treasure to bring forth things new anid old. (Afterwards, ver. 52). 
He has just been speaking parables, and in parables he begins 
anew to teach, in calmly instructive parables, such as correspond 
to his frame of mind at that time, seeking rest in vain, whereby, 
at the same time, he composes his own soul to the survey of his 
whole office and kingdom, after the sharply judging prophecies 
in chap. xii. | 

Already does the plur. év wapaBonais lead us to expect more 
than one parable as spoken at that time. When, after certain 
intermediate words, narrated by Matthew, addressed to his 
disciples, (showing wherefore he spake to the people in parables), 
and after the explanation of the first parable, we read (ver. 24), 
that he addressed another parable to them—this certainly means 
that it was on the same day (ver. 3). Consequently vers. 31 
and 33 are connected in the same way with ver. 38; and ver. 34, 
therefore, coincides again with vers. 3 and 10; ratdrta wavra 
éxadyoev. If now, ver. 36, Christ having returned to the house, 
explains the second parable to the disciples, and the evangelist, 
without any mark of separation, connects with these words a 
three times repeated maAuv opota (just as before at ver. 18, he 
connects the first explanation with the first question concerning 
his reason in general for speaking in parables), then a question 
whether they had understood all these things (again, as at ver. 
34), and finally, ver. 53, (just as at chap. vil. 28) closes the 
whole: when he had finished these parables—it is impossible with 
all this before us, otherwise to read and to understand the writer, 
than that Christ, on one and the same day, on which many other 
things had occurred, consequently in pretty quick succession, 
spoke the seven parables, the first four outside on the sea to the 
people, the last three in the house to the disciples. With this 
agrees Mark iv. (see especially ver. 2)—although all the parables 
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are not there given, while another is narrated which Matthew 
has not, showing that Christ indeed spake many things on that 
day, from which Matthew selects the seven parables which con- 
tained the real plan and order of his teaching at thai time. With 
this Luke vii. likewise agrees, although there only the first 
parable is recorded. Luke xii. 18-21 might indeed be an 
insertion, without regard to time, of what was said on that day, 
but it may quite as well indicate a repetition of that parable at 
another time. At all events, there is not the slightest reason for 
going against the decisive words of Matthew, of which, in order 
not to break the Scripture, we cannot possibly make up our 
minds to say, in spite of their savouring so much of the letter, 
that “not much value is to be attached to them.” If harmonies 
cannot reconcile other passages with this, we must still go owt 
from the firm data given in Matth. vers. 3, 10, 24, 31, 33, 34, 36, 
51, 53, and judge of other passages according to these.’ 

The scene in Matthew is also complete in itself, in so far as 
the surrounding objects furnish the material of the parables. 
Christ, looking from the ship, saw before him the fields and 
lands—these are naturally taken to represent the people standing 
upon them. Seed—this continues to be the ground-material 
variously applied of the first four parables, for as, on the one hand, 
the leaven stands closely related to the farther history of the 
ripened fruit, so, on the other hand, it represents in itself the pene- 
trating, renovating power of the wonderful seed. Another quite 
similar application takes place in the first of the three esoteric para- 
bles ver. 44, (which, in general, go deeper than the others) inas- 
much as, just as the seed was viewed as a leaven, so also may it 
be viewed as a treasure committed to the earth and concealed in 
it. Now, however, the spiritualized idea becomes quite detach- 
ed from this range of figures so manifoldly applied; when the 
transition is made from the treasure in general to the precious 
pearl, we can hardly fail (seeing that pearls are fished from the sea, 
and, at that time, especially from the Arabian gulf), to mark that 
Christ in this parable returns to the place from which he speaks, 


1 It belongs not to our work to refute the confusion in Ebrard’s note, 
p. 371. This arises, first of all, from his understanding, Mark ver. 33, 
as a parenthetical (?) remark, and then also from his reading Matth. 
vers. 53 and 54, in an unwarrantably strict connexion. 
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as, in the concluding parable of the net, it is made to connect in 
the closest manner with the ship of his fishers of men.2 Thus, 
between the shore and the sea, (vers. 1, 2), the circle of figures 
forms itself, in which, as we shall soon see in the interpretation, 
each succeeding parable connects itself with the foregoing as a 
further development of it.? 

As, notwithstanding of all the profoundness of meaning which 
belongs to the figurative language taken from the operations of 
God in nature to represent the kingdom of God, the single para- 
ble can yet never present every side of the subject with perfect 
suitableness, but must leave out of view other sides of it which 
do not enter into the ¢ertewm comparationts, so it was most con- 
sistent with the wisdom of Christ to deliver his instructions here 
by means of several parables supplementing each other, thus to 
awaken and exercise the understanding for parables, and to place 
the many-sidedness of the truth in opposition to the one-sided 
misunderstanding of it. But this is not all. By turning the 
sionificance of the figures from one side of the subject to another, 
his words have a prophetic import as he advances into the signi- 
fied “ mysteries of the kingdom of Heaven,” and this remarkable 
cycle of parables has in it an organic progress internally develop- 
ing itself in the same way as the Sermon on the Mount in its 
kind. Here, as there, if we first of all attend to the extreme 
points, we have the first establishment and the final separation 
of the Church of Christ, the beginning of preaching and the final 
judgment in the first and last parables; between these the line 
of connection will have to be drawn,—we conjecture it and find it 
too. But it is not (and Bengel is here at fault) the reference to 
consecutive periods in the history of the church that forms the 
principal thread on which we may lay hold; for Christ will here, 
in the first instance, not prophesy but teach. The prophecy must, 


1 As already in my Hints for the believing understanding of the 
Seripture, I. Collection, p. 46 ss., I expressed myself in almost the 
same terms on the connection and sequence of the seven parables; in 
which also are additional remarks on the designedly instructive change 
of figures according to which seed and field, birds, leaven, appear with 
different interpretations. 


2 Which transitions might be still more plainly effected through the 
medium of subordinate parables, one of which Mark gives; this, in- 
deed, may have been the only one of this. kind. 
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from the nature of the case, appear as a result in the back-ground, 
in so far as the history of the church is nothing else than the doce 
trine of the church gradually developing itself, —its own manifese 
tation. We understand, therefore, the order of the thought on a 
survey of these parables (which, indeed, only the interpretation 
of the particulars can make quite clear), to be what will presently 
be stated, and we are not afraid of being charged by the truly 
intelligent with any artificial refinement. 

The objection, moreover, urged for example also by Neander, 
that so many parables following each other could only have the 
effect of distracting the minds of the hearers by an over-fulness of 
matter, and was therefore not in accordance with Christ’s method 
of teaching, appears to us to have little weight, especially when 
we consider that all the seven parables were not spoken to the 
people, and that intervals of time for reflection are marked. 

The four parables to the people, and the three that follow, ad- 
dressed to the disciples, are one, and yet different. The first 
speaks more exoterically of the outward form and development of 
tle kingdom as a whole; their fundamental twofold idea is, in 
its unity, sowing and harvest. This divides itself again into two. 
propositions, to which the two connected larger parables and the 
two smaller correspond; the seed of the word brings forth fruit 
only in a few, yet such seed will develop itself to a full harvest. 
The first parable of the different kinds of ground expresses the 
first proposition as a presently existing fact ; the first thing is, that 
the whole field is sown, and the springing of this seed is the begin- 
ning of the Church. The representation, —which goes out from 
the preaching that had just been addressed to the neople, accord- 
ing to which the parable, as it were, describes and explains 
itseli, —is still to be understood quite outwardly: So it happens— 
the ground of this being not yet given. Not merely the com- 
plete unfruitfulness, but also the seeming growth of the seed for 
a longer or a shorter time, so that it becomes manifest only at a 
later stage that there is to be no harvest, consequently the uncer- 
tain mexture of the seed before the eyes of men is already indi- 
cated. This now will awaken and draw out the question, 
Whence comes this condition of the land, and to what will this 
state and course of thingslead? The twofold answer is given in 
the second parable, which thereby also makes an advance, in 
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respect of time, to the approaching, continuing, and increasing 
mixture in the Church. The continuance of the kingdom, after 
the Son of Man has sowed the seed, is certainly therein presup- 
posed. But as the question, Whence are the tares? pointing 
back, includes in itself, at the same time, a previous one, viz.,— 
Whence is it that all is not good land ?—so also does the answer: 
The enemy has done this! conceal within itself, at the same time, 
a reference back to the first and foremost sowing of tares in God’s 
field. This parable, likewise, already points forward to the sepa- 
ration necessarily coincident with the harvest, and denotes there- 
fore the reason and aim of that which the first parable had laid 
down merely as a fact. 

From the conclusion results quite naturally the second prin- 
cipal glance at the full harvest to which, notwithstanding, the 
corn. is to develop itself. As before, the individual person was 
represented first as the ground, then as the seed itself, so now, 
by a new turn of the figure, the entire kingdom, the entire 
company of the children of the kingdom, is compared to the 
single seed-corn. The small seed-corn grows or develops itself 
(ver. 32 takes up ver. 30, according to the ground-idea of the 
preceding parable in Mark) by virtue of the life-power inherent 
in itas seed. ‘This wonderful seed, however, is at the same time 
asaleaven (bearing within it from the first the nature of the last 
product) which leavens the ground itself, changes it to corn and 
fruit according to its kind; it penetrates that into which it is put, 
or spreads itself out by virtue of the quickening power inherent in 
it. Mustard seed and leaven then represent the development 
and spread of the Church upon earth, which no mixture can 
hinder. Here, it will be observed, an advance is made toward 
the deeper internal truth, thus preparing the way for the three 
esoteric parables, although, in the first place, the reference is still 
mainly tothe external history, as it will represent itself. Each 
parable belongs to every time; but the first may be referred 
chiefly to the time of Christ and the Apostles (the sowing), the 
second to the period after the departure of the Apostles (when 
the tares, properly speaking, appear), the third finds a prelimi- 
nary fulfilment under Constantine, the fourth, in the leavening 
of the popular life through the influence of the Catholic Church. 
Thus we have presented here a general survey of the history of 
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the kingdom, as we might truly say (according to Eph. in. 18), 
in the breadth of the seed scattering itself over the field of the 
world (fore-shadowed, at least, by the preaching of the Apostles), 
in the length of the time of growing till the end of the harvest, in 
the hetghtof imperial power which represents itself (at least out- 
wardly already as heavenly) in the edifice of the Church over- 
shadowing all kingdoms and nations, finally, in the depth to 
which everything susceptible is penetrated by the new, leavening, 
and salting life. , 

But precisely in this depth is implied the truth which belongs 
to the esoteric doctrine forthe Apostles, that it is not properly 
in the Church at large as such that the kingdom of heaven 
forms and completes itself, but in each individual. The outward 
history of the Church, as a whole, is itself again only a type and 
parable setting forth this truth, as was already hinted at vers. 82, 
33. This is the characteristic distinction of the three last para- 
bles whose ground-idea, with special reference to the individual 
righteous ones who are at a future time to be separated from the 
rest, is now rather, the necessity of renunciation and trial; this 
is the true seed for the true harvest in the heart of man. This 
points, at the same time, to a still later period in the history of 
the Church, when, after the outward spread over, and internal 
mingling with, kingdoms and peoples, the renouncing struggle 
and victory of the Church, which is to be proved to be true, is 
more properly called forth; it points to the second principal 
period, the character of which is this spiritual development from 
within, as, in the first, it was the unfolding of the Christian prin- 
ciple. Again, the kingdom of heaven is like—that is as much as 
to say: Farther on,—the nearer it approaches to the harvest and 
the separation—it will be like. The éreasure in the field, and the 
pearl are again closely related, and yet different, just as the 
mustard-seed and the leaven. Both speak of the renunciation of 
everything else for the one thing (necessary from the first, but, 
in this future state of things, ever more necessary). The treasure 
in the field represents it as a thing Aid, no longer known to the 
possessor of the field, which, however, by virtue of newly revealed 
grace, may be found even by those who do not seek it ; the pearl, 
on the other hand, represents it as a thing precious beyond every- 
thing else, which is entirely overlooked, and is obtained only by 
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those who come to know it, and who seek it aright. In the first 
parable, therefore, the treasure stands first as a thing present, 
and then comes the man who /inds i¢: the other begins with the 
merchant who seeks pearls. Ifthe Reformation may be taken to 
denote the turning point of the two periods in the history of the 
Church before named, then the most striking application would be 
that the treasure hid in the field was then found anew, the trea- 
sure of the word, and, therewith, of the true Church which has its 
life from and in ihe word, as Luther found the Bible in the 
cloister, and in addition to this the mystic theology. In the 
period of the final falling away, however, which is now near at 
hand, if we are not already living in it, it will concern true 
poche such as at least are aieauieded with all the false tinsel 
wares of the market, and inferior goods, to find out the one true 
possession which lies ever hid and unknown among all sorts 
of merchandise, and then—giving up all for it—to buy it. 
Finally, the last parable speaks of the separation and trial at 
the end, as was already preintimated in the second; it forms, 
however, at the same time a complete conclusion to the series of 
parables, and points back again to the beginning. fall the pre- 
vious figures which followed each other (seed, leaven, treasure, 
pearl) were yet developed from each other, we have here at 
last the transition, for which the way was already prepared by 
the pearl, from the parables of the shore and the land to the 
parable of the sea. The sowing, from which the whole series 
started, appears here as a catching. Thus the net is again, in 
the first place, the preached word, just as the seed,! but it 
is the word in so far as it founds a church (the sowing makes 
a field to be the ground of the sower)—-in so far as it unites 
individuals in a fellowship founded on the word and its ef 
fects, although it should be a merely outward fellowship, of 
which no account is taken at the last. Consequently it is the 
outward, mixed Church itself, for the contents of which the 
separation draws near. If Christ began with Himself as the first 
true sower, he here comprehends his Apostles within his view, in 
whom He sees all His future fishers of men, and workmen in 
1 For in all parables, as Roos observes, Christ ever tells us to look 


back from the great thing set before us to the beginning of it (which, ix in 
like manner, goes on reproducing itself, through all times). 
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His kingdom, whose net will bring together fish of every kind 
until the angels make the separation. 

Let any one now say whether, in this cursory survey, we have 
arbitrarily put all this into the seven parables, or whether it pro- 
ceeds from the evangelist’s having of himself brought together 
and arranged them with a view to this, or whether, which is the 
only thing that remains conceivable for us, Christ Himself has 
not originally spoken, at one time, and in this profound con- 
nexion, all these things, these parables. 


WHEREFORE IN PARABLES ? 


Matth. xiii. 11—17; Mar. iv. 11, 12, 21—25; Luke vu. 
10, 16—18. 


These statements of Christ to his disciples about his speaking 
in parables we think it right to place together, ere we proceed 
to the uninterrupted exposition of the parables themselves. The 
question of the disciples (ver. 10) plainly shows, that his address- 
ing the people thus publicly and at greater length, without any 
proper explanation, in nothing but finished parables (ver. 34) 
was something new and strange to them. The beginning 
this mode of address denotes, further, a later development of 
lis relations to the people, as, according to Mark xi. 1, at 
a, still later period Christ began to speak also to the Scribes and 
Pharisees almost solely by parables. The right understanding of 
what Christ here says to his disciples will show the impossibility 
of supposing that this significant beginning of the enigmatic 
mode of address, which was designed as a judgment upon 
hardened hearers, belongs to an earlier period before the Sermon 
on the Mount.! “ Why speakest thou unto them in paradles ?” 


1 As the excellent and well-meaning Ebrard, after a criticism too 
hastily completed, carries up to so early a period his otherwise well 
connected Syndesm G., which also contains the parables, solely on ac- 
count of the ‘calling of Matthew,” which must, he says, have taken 
place before the Sermon on the Mount. Here there is one internal reason 
against another, nay more than one against this single reason, and (as 
has been said at Matth. ix. 9) we can much more easily imagine 
another sense for that conclusive call, “ Follow me!’”’ than comprehend 
how Christ, in the severe address given in chap. xiiL., could, even at 
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The plural here further implies, that Matthew inserts here pro- 
leptically what properly took place after several parables had 
been spoken, therefore after vers. 24—-30. Yet not after he had 
returned to the house (ver. 36); for Mark informs us, after ver. 
2, €v mapaPonats woAAa had gone before, then at ver. 10, that 
this esoteric intermediate address took place during a pause, 
when the people, satisfied for the time with a S5ay4 which they 
had desired, withdrew, and left him again for a while alone or 
at rest. (This éyévero xatapovas of Mark, with which Luke ix. 
18 is to be compared, is by no means the same as the 4rGev eis rip 
oixiavy of Matthew, for we find in Mark afterwards a twice 
repeated kat édeyev, vers. 26, 30, to which ver. 33 belongs.) 
This, however, we may yet learn chiefly from Mark, that the 
palnrai who put the question were not merely the twelve, but, 
along with them, o¢ wept adtév, others, followers who stood near to 
hear kim and were enquiring after salvation ; this remark we will 
find to be necessary in order not to misunderstand the opposition 
between the two classes of individuals of whom hespeaks. “ Why 
speakest thou to the people there without as we have not been 
accustomed to hear thee, addressing to them no plain word, but 
speaking of ground, rock, and thorns, and such like things, of 
which we can see well enough that they are parables, but nothing 
further? The people cannot surely understand them, since we 
as yet understand them quite as little!’ To so welcome a ques- 
tion addressed to him in so friendly a spirit Christ willingly 
replies, and it might be said that the answer which he gives, 
only developes, properly speaking, the sense of that call which he 
had just addressed to the people: He that hath ears to hear let 
him hear! ver. 9, as vers. 16 and 17 shows. The ground-idea 


the beginning, declare that the people were deaf, and then, notwith- 
standing, could address to them the Sermon on the Mount. A new 
proof, that without the most thorough exegesis of the discourses of 
Christ, the harmony must ever be liable to errors. Could then the 
enmity and impudence of the Pharisees have already been developed 
even to the extent of charging Christ with being in league with Beelze- 
bub, before the Sermon on the Mount, or rather, could this latter have 
been spoken at so late a period, certainly in contradiction to its entire 
nature and significance? Alford, too, says quite rightly: the natural 
succession of things is against those who, as Ebrard, would place all 
this before the Sermon on the Mount. 
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is: Because they (ie. the greater number at least) have no 
longer hearing ears and perceiving hearts to receive the plain 
and open word, therefore I hide it from them, if haply they 
might yet thus be stirred up to give heed to it; consequently, to 
awaken as much as possible every ear that yet hears, and as a 
deserved judgment on all who are thus dismissed !4_ Christ must 
certainly, for a considerable time, have spoken in such a directly 
instructive manner, enlivened indeed with epdyivy, but still for 


the most part plain, as we find represented in the Sermon 
on the Mount, before he could pronounce such a judicial sen- 
tence as we find here upon the unsusceptible multitude, and 
could turn to parables because of their deat ears. 

Ver. 11. The mysteries of the kingdom of heaven (for which 
only Mark less correctly has—the mystery)—fit title and most 
general explanation of all the parables of Christ, and especially 
of those now before us. The kingdom of heaven is itself a 
mystery for the naturally earthly understanding, and, like earthly 
kingdoms, it has its state secrets which cannot, and ought not, 
to be cast before every one. When, on a frank and friendly 
approach being made, no feeling of loyalty shows itself, but 
rather a threatening of rebellion (and such on the whole had 
evidently now come to be the state of the people since the 
announcement of the Baptist, and such addresses of Christ 
as we find on the Sermon on the Mount), then it is wise 
and reasonable to draw a vail, which, however, is willingly 
removed whenever any faithful one wishes to join himself more 
nearly to the king. To this belongs the citation of Matth. ver. 
35, the word of the Lord by the prophet Asaph (2 Chron. xxix. 
30) in the 78th Psalm. It is altogether wrong, as even Matthew 
shows by his formula citandi, to say that Asaph himself in that 
place speaks in his own person; the say and spyy4y alike 


strongly testify against this; comp. ver. 9, and in the other 


1 Both are meant in and with each other. Roos well says: This 
condescension to which the Saviour was, as it were, constrained to 
stoop, was mingled with his holy anger. Again v. Gerlach: “A 
parable is like the pillar of cloud and fire, which turned the dark side 
to the Egyptians, the bright side to the people of the covenant ; it is 
like a shell which keeps the precious kernel as well for the diligent as 
from the indolent.” 
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Psalms of Asaph, 1. 7, Ixxxi. 9,12. 14. God himself, by the 
prophet, explains the events which belonged to the history of his 
people as an unwritten s45, and their minsn as parables and 
enigmas. Matthew, then, with the deepest insight will here 
show, that Christ now spoke to the people not otherwise than he 
had done from the beginning, that the language of God the 
king of Israel had remained the same also after his manifestation 
in the flesh. The xexpuupéva dard KaTaPods Kocpwou Aspy 
D2 1379 are the secrets of his eternal counsel, already expressed 


by the Creator in the sign-language of nature, and the creature, 
while these divine parabolic utterances of Christ constitute in 
Israel a new circle of figures, touching more closely on sin and 
redemption. Here in the first seven principal parables they are 
drawn chieffty from nature, in which the figures are already given 
as expressions of the hidden truth (not arbitrarily used for this 
purpose) ; in his later parables (as already here at the same time) 
he draws them more and more from Israel’s prophetic circle of 
types, when he opens his mouth as well to reveal as to hide, in 
figures of inexhaustible meaning, the depths of the plan of his 
kingdom. The heavenly sowing on earthly ground, the outgoing 
of all efficacy from the word, the conflict of the eternal will of love 
with creature freedom, the thorns of the lost paradise beside and 
among the new seed, the power and cunning of the enemy, the 
patience of the householder till the harvest, on account of which in 
the long intervening period the evil also can and must grow and 
ripen, the great proceeding from the small, the secret nature of 
the transforming power, the seeking and finding on the part of 
the man, the long mixture previous to the speedy separation at 
last, the beginning and end, not merely of the Church of Christ, 
but the end of the world, in which what was not there from the 
beginning is judged—are not these purely mysteries of the king- 
dom of heaven? And does not Christ declare them by figures 
in which God, from the creation onwards, has spoken them to our 
ears, in a way as loud as it is secret. 

To you it is given to know, to understand them, inasmnch as 
you understand my parables. Therefore truly gwen from above, 


This more at large in my seventy selected Psalms, i. p. 104, and 
rollowing. 
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revealed (chap. xi. 25; xvi., 17)—but why only to you? — Be- 
cause you bring to these mysteries open ears and enquiring 
hearts. To them it is not given, and never can be given, because 
this is wanting in them. Luke, ro@s 6& Xourots; Mark has the 
most striking expression, which we willingly take from him as 
having been spoken by Christ—rois ¢£@. Who are those without ? 
(This recurs again in passages such as 1 Cor. v. 12, and more 
and more sharply defined on to Rev. xxii. 15.) First of all, in 
reference to the company whom Christ was addressing, they are 
opposed to the of wep) adroy who were remaining round about 
him in the ship, or near to him addressing questions to him; 
those, therefore, who now went away because they in the mean- 
time had heard enough, or properly speaking nothing,—“ hearers. 
by chance and by the by,” who hear and yet will not hear. To 
such people, everything comes the same as in parables (see 
Mark), for even the direct word is still more dark to them. But 
not because God keeps back anything which he will not give, as 
is distinctly shown in what immediately follows. 

Ver. 12. A weighty word, as regards which all interpretation 
is vain, unless the spirit reveal it to those who are taught by 
practice and experience. It is the great key to ail the ways of 
God with fallen man, it is the theodicy of his holy love and 
righteousness as it will show itself in the end when all shall be 
revealed! God’s free and abundant giving—but man’s having as 
a condition thereof ; God’s righteous taking—but man’s not having 
as the reason of this—these are two weighty secrets between God 
and man. ‘The entire seeming contradiction in the letter, that 
to him who has shall be given, from him that has not shall be 
taken away, urges us to a deeper investigation and explanation of 
the saying. The full development we shall leave to chap. xxv., 
where Christ himself explains it by a complete parable; so much 
we would here observe preliminarily, namely, that the having 
indicates a receptivity, a faithfulness which receives and keeps. 
He who has, although he has not from his own strength,—tor all 
that can be had, nay each one himself who can have, comes from 
God, yet in contradistinction to him who has not, he has from 
a cause and determination within himself, as the whole of the first 
parable respecting the ground proves. He who will have and 
thereby can receive, has so far already that which is to be re- 
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ceived, for he has the open hand for the gift which is then cer- 
tainly imparted, the ear for the word, the heart for the healing 
grace. Turther, he who holds fast, keeps and uses (for only by 
use can it be kept), for him the gift will increase until he shall 
have abundantly. There is here no standing still on either side. 
He who has not, who neither will receive and take at the begin- 
ning nor use to the end, from him will be taken away that which 
he has. This still sharper contradiction decidedly implies that 6 
éyet is to be taken ironically.! First of all, as Luke ver. 18 has it: 
6 done? éyeww—for every éyov who does not keep («atéyeu) is only 
a doxov éyew in a manifold sense. It is an imaginary having, 
the nothingness of which is to be made manifest by a so-called 
taking, which yet properly indeed takes nothing from him. It 
is an earlier having which has become loss through his urfaithful- 
ness, 2 John 8. Other references of this comprehensive say- 
Ing are not excluded which at last reach even to the entire 
judicial stripping of the unfaithful one, so that he is left naked 
and bare even of all that God's long-suffering had still left to him 
as a portion in the meanwhile. 

Ver. 13. Therefore speak I to them in parables: this direct 
answer to the question of the disciples has hitherto, it is to be re- 
oretted, received very generally a one-sided explanation from the 
following ott, although it must first of all be understood as an 
evident consequence from the foregoing rz, together with all that 
follows. How has this truth, as earnest as it is friendly, been 
obscured by the one-sided explanation which has been given to 
it, as if Christ here speaks to them in parables, in order that they 
may not understand! Only read what the very unjustly slighted 
Mark, ver. 33, says truly by the Holy Ghost: He spake the 
word to them as they were able to hear tt. (Comp. John viii. 
43). Does that mean “not understand?” Christ does not merely 
say in what follows, as will soon appear: “ Therefore speak I to 
them in parables, because they do not understand,”—nor has he 
in ver. 12 said: “Therefore, that they may not understand.” 


‘ Luther’s saying commonly adduced here is well-known: “ Where: 
the word of God is understood, there it multiplies itself and betters 
the man; but where it is not understood there it grows less and hurts 
the man.” We think this, however, not exhaustive enough, inasmuch 
as it does not depend merely on the understanding. 
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Either of these as separated from the other is “in no sense a 
justifiable idea,”—the latter still less so than the former. The 
truth takes both together, as Christ’s word here stands between 
what precedes and what follows. Does Christ then speak pur- 
posely to the wind? Are not parables given to be heard, and if 
they may yet possibly be rightly heard to be understood ? Christ 
does not light his lamp in vain, as he assures us in Mark ver. 
21,23. To what purpose is it then that he lets it shine until the 
night comes when none can see to work, and that He so patiently 
and diligently instructs this people also even to the last? 

A parable, as has often been truly said,! has for the hearer, 
according to his state and the relation in which he stands to it, 
two sides; itis concealing and revealing at the sametime. But 
even its concealing works towards a revealing; inasmuch as it 
draws after it the truth which is signified, urges it only the more 
strongly, and precisely “because it is not understood, acts as a 
spur and provocative to further reflection.” Whoever then will 
no longer be moved by it to ask, seek, find, and understand, in 
him, and only in him, it proves its depriving, judging power, for 
in the case of such their own guilt becomes now fully mani- 
fest, that they would not hear although they could. In this way 
is Mark iv. 33, to be understood, and thus does the parabolic ad- 
dress come with a final sifting efficacy among the multitude, to 
awaken and save every one who is yet capable of hearing and 
willing to hear, but to leave, or rather entirely to deliver over to 
righteous punishment, the wilfully deaf. 

In parables (or proverbs, €v mapoupiats, John xvi. 26, 29, 
which is almost the same, comp. Ez. xx. 49), ie. as much 
as to say In a manner wnintellignble, and indeed, where it is 
not fables like those of Aesop which speak of natural things 
concerning beasts and men, but eternal wisdom that forms its 
minds» and therein expresses the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven—the secrets of its eternal counsel from the beginning— 
the understanding of their meaning is a thing not so hastily or 
easily to be spoken of. Still, (and this is the other side), the eter- 


1 For example, already Bacon (de augm. scient. il, 13). Est autem 
usus ambigui atque ad contraria adhibetur. Facit enim ad involucrum, 
facit etiam ad illustrationem. 
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nal wisdom of love speaks in this way more intellioibly, more 
loudly, more openly of its secrets, than ever an Aesop of the west, 
or a proverb-maker of the east, was able to do. “The profoundest 
wisdom of nature, the world, and man (more correctly, the re- 
vealing wisdom of God himself) is connected with the simplest, 
nearest, most memorable figure. For the stubborn and the 
frivolous, this is still the only language which in a happy moment 
can soften and awaken them. After they have once heard it as 
a parable, the figure sticks to them, the mirror is ever turned 
towards them, and they cannot but look into it at some time or 
other” (Hafeli). “If Christ would not speak to the wind, He 
must needs break up the truth into parts—separate it into such 
instances so harsh to our ear and moral feeling, in which ab- 
straction must make use of all its hermeneutical magic power to 
drive it back from the nearness where it causes us so much un- 
easiness, to the remote wilderness, amid the mist-light of gene- 
rality” (Kleuker). That which experience proves! in our day 
among the dyAoss of the Church, cannot have been otherwise in 
the time of Christ ; thus to understand the conduct and words of 
Christ, cannot be characterised as the arbitrary interpretation of 
acommentator. Therefore, speak I to them in parables ; that to 
every one who still has anything, may yet be given; and then 
that from him who has not, may be taken away. To which second 
idea Christ now carries out his answer. 

Vers. 13—15. After having first given a direct declaration 
concerning the present obduracy of the people (which, however, 
is also to be found in the Prophets: Jer. v. 21; Ez. xii, 2,—in the 
latter passage, it is expressly said immediately before, a3 
Dry sy), Christ quotes at large the prophecy of Isaiah, the 
same with which John (chap. xii.) must needs close his account of 
the public testimony and labours of Christ; and Luke, in the 
Acts of the Apostles, his account of the apostolic testimony to 
Israel—the same as we find in the. Epistle to the Romans still 
abiding upon them, as it was already announced at the first in 
Deut. xxix. 4. "Avam)dnpodras at all events intensifies the signi- 


| Although many preachers practise as much as in them Hes the 
putting back of the near truth into the mist of generality, here meant 
by Kleuker. 
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fication of the simple verb ; although it is not precisely (as gene- 
rally in Greek) again, or once more fulfilled, it yet means entirely 
fulfilled, now attains its entire truth; that which was already 
meant in the prophecy as such, is now first fulfilled, although 
had also its fulfilment at that time in the contemporaries of the 
prophet. (Comp. this emphatic use of the word in 1 Thess. 11. 16). 
The first six chapters of Isaiah form an introductory ground- 
work to the whole book, consisting of three parts: Chap. 1., in 
immediate connexion with the time present, begins with the 
Prophet’s contemporaries, who were to be chastised, as it were to 
show the foundation upon which the entire structure of the dis- 
courses that point to the distant future is raised. Chap. 1.—-v. 
brings forward, by way of contrast, Israel’s calling and destiny, 
which stands in the remotest prospect, in order again to come down 
from this elevation to rebuke the people now fallen away of them- 
selves (chap. 11.5), and to show the grace which is for the ri ighteous; 
here, as it were, the two extreme points are laid down between 
which the prophecy isto move. Here already the future Messiah 
announces himself by the significant name, which entirely cor- 
responds to the circle of ideas used by Christ in the parables: 
ewav, sprout, shoot of a preserved and renewed planting of the 


Lord, from which at last is to proceed a glorious fruit of the earth 
(chap. iv. 2).—Israel is represented in a parable as at present the 
unfruatful vineyard of the Lord. In chap. vi., finally, there 
is added the sending and instr uction of the Prophet, who, 
in his own time, finds no hearing, but who is still to prophesy 
for the future, because under the general corruption a holy seed 
(ver. 13) remains hid and preserved. In the original text, we 
find nothing but imperatives addressed to the Prophet, as before 
to the people. Whilst he threateningly announces to them: 
“hear ye, and understand not!” he is himself to harden their 
heart, to blunt their ears, to close up their eyes. How such 
language, which retains its truth, is to be rightly understood, the 
whole Scripture shews us: the imperative is the sharpest form 
of the threatening future, the prophecy calls forth into manitesta- 
tion the existing obdurateness, which is to develop itself through 
their own guilt in regard to the word. Thou shalt speak to them 
invain, preach them entirely deaf, at the same time already equiva- 


lent to: thou shalt predict their ovduracy, according to the form of 
VOL. IT. O 
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expression occurring, for example, at Jer. i.10. Let it not be 
overlooked, that these deaf and blind ones are the same to whom 
healing and salvation is afterwards announced (chap. xxix. 9— 
12, 18—19, xxxv. 5, xl. 7), to which, indeed, Christ himself re- 
ferred in Matt. xi. 5. Christ is, therefore, truly come to heal 
them, as Isaiah also, in his time, spoke from the grace of God in 
a sincere yet friendly manner to the people. But that which was 
then manifest, receives now a more complete fulfilment; the 
gospel of Christ, too, proves at first to them only an occasion of 
greater hardening (John ix. 39), and the true salvation also of 
Israel according to the flesh which is there promised, is thereby 
put back to the distant times of a second future. All this is in 
Isaiah, as a whole, partly typified in the Prophet himself, partly 
predicted for the future of Christ ; therefore, in Matth. xv. 7—9, 
a similar word is taken from the same connexion (Is. xxix. 
9—13). 

Already the Sept., with which the citation here literally corres- 
ponds (as also the Chald., at least at the beginning), has rendered 
the Imperative by a more intelligible Future ; and Kimchi ex- 
pressly observes that the Imperative is in that passage put for the 
Future. Observe, now, how it corresponds to itself: not compre- 
hend or understand, although they hear, not apprehend, discern, 
or see into, although they see. Observe the further order and 
progress of the expression, which very significantly goes out first 
from the heart to the ears and eyes, in order to return again 
through the eyes and ears to the heart. For according to the 
state of the heart, the ear hears ; and just as one has heard, so he 
sees; an intelligent insight results from an intelligent hearing of 
the word. The way back must now be the same, namely, that 
the preaching which, by means of parables, is set with special dis- 
tinctness before the eyes, again awakes the hearing ear; and 


’Enaxwvon, the Hebr. tyr, which indicates a hardening of the 
heart, specially induced by the fat of prosperity and pride (Deut. xxxii. 
15). Bapéws ifxovoav, Hebr. 449, as also Bapjxoos, surdaster occurs. 
"Exdypvoav, Hebr. properly yyiry, of the smearing of the eyes, here in- 


cluding both sleepiness and short-sightedness, our Qlinking. Expres- 
sions, therefore, all of which indicate a not yet entire deadness in the 
power of the sense. 
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thus the access to the heart is opened up for the right under- 
standing of it. But the eart is and remains the decisive thing, 
all is properly only one sense of the heart; they perceive not with 
the heart, they are not converted that they might be saved ! 
The iadca@past of the Sept. corresponds exactly to the Heb. pesyy 


55, of which we find in Mark the true interpretation : and their 
sins should be forgiven them (as the Chald. ind DAW p Kimchi 


smopr sory Waa mss). this fearful consequence intro- 
duced by the pxrore has certainly (to speak with Pfenninger), a 
half-ironical force; “they feared evil, when they heard that I 
would save them!’ But on this very account the ground of 
such a pymote is taken away from Christ, who still ever speaks to 
the deaf, and is laid in their not hearing, in their not perceiving, 
in their hearts, which will not be converted. Nothing is clearer 
than this, and the true light is thus thrown on the ta which 
has been obscured by the predestinarians (and which Mark ver. 
12, and Luke ver. 10, put by contraction for the ore in Matt. 
ver. 11). Philological controversy, which would make it a mere 
éx Barer, is of no avail, and certainly does not quite meet the true 
sense ; for it is by all means the purpose of God, that in his grace 
the fruitlessness of which he knew beforehand, man’s guilt and 
destruction should manifest and develop itself; this remains the 
judicial element in that blindness which, otherwise in the word of 
truth where are no empty phrases, could never be traced back to 
God. Once more the sum is this: Christ preaches here to the 
last as the Apostles in lke manner did, in all patience and long- 
suffering, above all in order that whoever has ears may yet hear, 
ver. 9. But, because the ears which they have they yet have 
not, or do not use, as he well knew, he speaks with the second 
and secondary purpose, that their not knowing may be judged as 
a not willing. 

Vers. 16, 17. Christ here turns a look of consolation upon his 
dear disciples, as before at chap. xi. 25, hence at a later period, 
according to Luke x. 21—24, Christ, connecting together both 
addresses, repeats them. It remains true that Christ makes the 
hearing ear and the seeing eye (Prov. xx. 12), therefore it is given to 
the disciples. But only because they have, as was also said betore. 
All the prophets too longed for the coming of Christ, of whom they 
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testified (1 Pet. i. 10—12); nay, even those who, in past times, 
were righteous by faith, whose believing expectation and hope 
pointed to Him who was now come. (John viii. 56; Heb. xi. 
13, 16, 39.) In the simplest parable from the mouth of Christ 
there is more than in all the former words of God, which the 
prophets themselves could declare, for it is immediately added: 
lear ye now the parable of the sower! Hear ye who have in- 
quiring hearts, hear it aright—with repeated emphasis on this 
word “ hear,” whose decisive significance between God and man 
pervades the whole of the first parable, as also the whole discourse 
concerning parables. 

Mark vers. 21—25, and Luke vers. 16—18, give the additional 
information that Christ, further, after explaining the first parable 
to the disciples, said again what he had already said in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Matthew v. 15, (with which then both evan- 
gelists connect the foregoing proverbial saying in Matt. ver. 12). 
Chieflythe first saying concerning the light seems, as was very na- 
tural, to have been often repeated by Christ, asin Luke xi. 33 we 
found it addressed to the people shortly before, just as now to the 
disciples. As the sower sows the seed that it may shoot forth, 
so the light comes into the world, as a lamp is brought into a 
room (such an analogy lies certainly in the word épyeras in 
Mark), that it may give light ; where it seems to hide and obscure 
itself, this certainly is not proper to it. At the same time, the 
words are still more closely applicable to the listening disciples : 
Think not that the mystertes of the kingdom of heaven, of which 
I spoke, are committed to you to be kept secret; you twelve 
know and should remember that I send you to speak in the light 
that which you now receive secretly, to preach afterwards on the 
housetops what you now hear in the ear! (Matt. x. 26, 27). 
Observe how significant, precisely here, is this referring of the 
disciples back to the first word which was declared before all the 
people to be the kindled light, and how, afterwards at the first 
sending out of the disciples, the word which foretells the growing 
publicity of their preaching again recurs to this. (Matt. x. 26). 
This prediction finds its fulfilment also with special reference to 
the parables, in so far as they become ever more clear as the 
history of the world and the church progresses. 

When in Mark and Luke we find, further, the charge ad 
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dressed to the disciples, Tuke heed what (or how) ye hear—this 1s 
only to be taken as another application of the general call: He 
who has ears to hear let him hear! But it is sharpened in its 
form, with special reference to the disciples who have eyes and 
ears; their seeing is to be a more careful looking to themselves 
also after hearing, while the people have not even the first seeing 
in order to hearing. Finally, Mark ver. 24 is, in like manner, a 
repetition in another form of what is said in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. vii. 2, and serves thus to the full understanding of 
ver. 25. (From which it necessarily follows that mpoote@nceras 
can only be equivalent to do0jceras, petpnOncerat, and is by no 
means to be understood with many (as Alford): more will be 
expected of you hearers of the mysteries of God, greater demands 
will be made of you.) For the rest, it is equally impossible and un- 
necessary for us to show how the manifold interpretations of a like 
kind stand related tothe ipsisstma verba of Christ; we remain satis- 
fied in so far as there is no contradiction on the supposition of a 
substantially correct account, and not allowing ourselves to be mis- 
led by discrepancies thatmay be pointed out, weperceive throughout 
the same spirit and sense in the fluctuating letter. That is the 
only true result to which we must return, after all our criticism 
and learning,—at one with the reading and hearing church of the 
faithful. If any one can make out something better without 
injury to the faith which keeps fast hold of the word, without 
disturbing the simplicity which understands it—I have at least 
not found such in the libraries and book markets. 


THE SEED IN THE DIFFERENT SORTS OF GROUND. 


(Matt. xiii. 3—9, 18—23; Mark iv. 3—9, 13—20; 
| Luke viii. 5—8, 11—15). | 


The parables of Christ can never be characterised as “loose 
and jejune,” and their figures are never “ obscure.” (Evang. K. 
Z. 1833 Nr. 14). Each single parable cannot, indeed, say every- 
thing, but must be supplemented by others; this, however, is 
even less true of the parabolic than of the proper form of address, 
because the picture-words of God in the creation and the relations 
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of man’s history, are more copiously expressive than the logically- 
dividing words which result from human thinking. It belongs 
to us humbly to follow the divine truth imprinted on the figure, 
and rather, by due reflection, to let the particulars evolve them- 
selves than by a too hasty interpretation to go beyond them. It 
is to be regretted that the most of preachers treat this parable of 
the sower in particular in such a manner, that only the general 
principal truth respecting the good and bad ground remains, 
while the three kinds of bad ground are not clearly distinguished 
from each other. We will endeavour to avoid such conraien as 
shortly and clearly as possible. 

In the midst of, and after the intensest zeal in indefatigably 
speaking the word of God, which only a few hear and keep, 
Christ here, as it were, composes his own soul, so as to take the 
most quiet and reflective view of the state of the case. This 
opens to us, at the same time, the furthest view into the first 
fundamental mystery of the kingdom of heaven: the co-opera- 
tion of divine efficacious grace with the exercise of the human 
will in faith or unbelief, faithfulness or unfaithfulness, wpon which 
its effect depends. As long as fruit grows from seed, even to the 
last day, and the seed needs a soil in order to its springing and 
growing, so long must this be the most appropriate figure within 
the whole ee of nature for such a coincidence atic correspon- 
dence, according to which the fruit comes not from the earth 
without the seed, but only from it, and again the seed cannot 
prosper and grow without the favour and will of the soil. Hence, 
in general, ach a figure has been used at all times, to repr esent 
spiritual labour on the heart of men and its effect. 

Christ, however, gives us the innermost truth when in the ex- 
planation (in Luke) he begins by saying: The seed ts the word 
of God, 1.¢., also conversely : The word of God is a seed. The 
word of man also sows itself in many ways in the hearts of men, 
so that the wonderful power and efficacy of the word is thereby 
made manifest ; that, however, which comes to man and works 
in him, in the most wonderful and independent manner, is the 
word in the highest sense (Mark ver.14), which the heavenly 
sower sows, the word of God. Once only at the first creation 
did the earth bear grass, herbs, and trees, which had their seed in 
themselves, spontaneously without previous sowing, for then the 
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creative word was itself the seed; since then, however, nothing 
grows unless seed be first put into the earth. Thus does the 
word of God which now is not in man, nor proceeds from him, 
come to him from without, and from above, as, by another appli- 
cation of the figure, the fructifying rain and snow from heaven 
(Isa. lv. 10,11). Here, indeed, the written word is not ex- 
cluded, yet it is the preached word that is principally meant, 
the written word only in so far as it is preached, or preaches 
and sows itself. In the word which proceeds from the mouth ot 
God, although communicated through the mouth of man (pia 
cod, Rom. x.17), is a power of God (Rom. i. 16), a living, 
generative, and forming principle, as in every seed-corn, which 
therefore (to speak with Luther) no one can thoroughly sift, which 
bids defiance to all the learned. The word of God is also called a 
meat, which, however, gives life anew, and does not merely sus- 
tain and nourish what is already there, which does not assimilate 
itself to the form and condition of man, but rather transmutes 
him into its own new form, as the wonderful principle of the 
seed transforms the soil and its sap into the plant according to 
the kind of seed. It is the incorruptible seed of regeneration (1 
Pet. i. 23), as Zuduros Adyos (James i. 21). Hven the smallest 
word and saying which comes to us from the word of God in the 
widest sense (Rom. x. 18, in the sense of Ps. xix), preached in 
all the world, nay, even speaking silently and yet loudly in all 
nature,—is such a living, powerful seed. Christ, however, 
although not excluding this, yet here means and names princi- 
pally the finished revelation and sum of all the divine word to 
man, the word of the kingdom (Matth. ver. 19) which He sows 
and preaches, first of all in His own person, and then by His 
messengers and sowers. 

Now, some have thought, that in the sower there is an in- 
tended contrast between the ordinary truth of the figure and the 
application of it here made, inasmuch as the sower here is a 
quite uncommon one: for he scatters his seed wastefully every- 
where around, even in those places where nothing can grow, 
conduct which would be foolish in any other husbandman. This, 
however, is not right, and is an unprofitable refinement of criti- 
cism, going beyond the limits of the figure, which is quite simple 
and complete in itself. The parable speaks of the sower (Matth. 
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ver. 18, comp. ver. 3, 6 omeipwv), who just acts according to his 
office and work: he goes forth to sow, he sows the word. (Mark 
ver. 14.) Thus did Christ pass through the whole land with 
His preaching, thus will He have His gospel preached to every 
creature, thus are the servants of the word to leave nothing 
unsown, even no way, and no stone, for the field of God is by 
right the whole world. God will maintain His right to it, gain it 
again to Himself, or, at least, testify to its being His; He does 
not even acknowledge the right of any other to the way beside 
the field, as the diligent husbandman at least tries every year 
anew to gain the reclaimable footpath on the border or in the 
middle of his field; he knows well the stony ground, but he 
works it also before and with the seed (as we shall afterwards 
see); He will, at all events, sow everywhere for a testimony that 
He does not let the land want, that to Him properly it belongs. 
The first great fundamental idea of the parable then is: God on 
His part sows diligently, always, and everywhere, a// must at 
least hear the word, though it should be, in the case of many, 
against their will and without effect! And where fruit is not 
brought forth, the fault lies with the ground; it was sown also 
just that this might be evident. 

Christ here comprises in three principal classes really all, one 
might almost say, the thousandfold kinds and mixtures of the 
soil that yield no fruit unto the harvest, which are therefore all 
the more carefully to be distinguished from each other. But 
here, it is to be regretted, the mass of preachers fall into 
much confusion, or, when they aim at strictly distinguishing, 
into many mistakes. When we look at the words, there ap- 
pears at first sight to be a gradual ascent from the worst to 
the less bad, so that the truly good ground is at last connected 
with that which is least bad: first, there is no reception of the 
seed at all, then a shallow reception anda short growth, then 
there is even a complete taking root and a larger growth, not yet 
reaching, however, to maturity. Let us look more closely at the 
particulars, in order to see whether this first understanding of 
the words approves itself as the only correct one. 

Some seed falls wapa tyv 6ddv (as all the three evangelists 
agree in saying) 7.¢., not certainly on the country roads and high 
ways themselves, but in their neighbourhood ; the sense, however, 
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plainly is, that this margin of the field has been wrongfully © 
made to be part of the way, and trodden hard like it, so that the | 
seed only remains lying on the surface, and is given up to 
destruction. If the field, which its owner and sower, neverthe~ 
less, does not yield up, comprehends the whole human world, 
then the road which lies beyond it, and upon which really 
no seed is to be cast, would be Satan’s kingdom and province, 
or the sphere of the altogether outward natural life, for which 
there is no word of God at all, no seed that could spring up in 
it. And both are true, for viewed in reference to the human 
hearts lying upon its boundary, or which have already become 
almost such a way, it is really one and the same thing: Satan 
has his way and his kingdom in which the spirit has become 
altogether sensual, sunk into the lower sphere of the creature. 
Many and various are the things which have power to make the 
hearts of men so hard, among which, at the present time, “ the 
freight-waggons of business” are not to be forgotten. These, 
then, are such as hear indeed with the outward ear, but no longer 
perceive or understand with the heart; who first of all live entirely 
unsusceptible in the earthly and outward, their heart a thorough- 
fare for thoughts and devices drawn from a sphere which has 
nothing in common with the truth and power of life in God’s word. 
The indifferent (not merely those sunk in vice and wickedness) 
whose way 1s never to feel repentance, or to look at anything in 
themselves which might awaken such a feeling, who offer to the 
seed no soft place into which it might penetrate, or where it 
might be covered. They are so when the seed is scattered, 
when they are brought into contact with it; more than this 
Christ will not say here, although we may justly suppose further, 
how from youth upwards, or at a later period, they may have 
become so by their own and others’ fault. This, in its own time, 
God will find out and judge, he will certainly act unrighteously 
to no one, but yet will not overlook the secret beginnings in 
which the soul thus surrendered itself, and threw itself away 
upon vanity. Enough, that of the judgment nothing is now 
said in the parable, but only of the fact: .Grace works super- 
abundantly. Although there were no susceptible ground, stil/ 
the sower sows the word even upon it, and is such a one truly 
described as 6 rapa TH 6ddv o Tap Eis, te, at least sown upon, 
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as it might be translated? No, the expression has a deeper 
reference, and finds its justification in this, that the man pro- 
perly so-called, the person himself (as he will or ought to 
become), is conceived of as the plant already present in the 
seed as sown,'—there being here an anticipation of the second 
parable. Christ speaks even of an éorapuévov év rH kapdia 
—for where there isa man there also, although it may seem 
quite otherwise, is still a heart and conscience, a possibility 
that the seed may penetrate, however hardened he may be, 
a beginning of the new growth wherever seed lies, although it 
may be ever checked and arrested. That which is heard, 
although it be not understood, yet lies on the surface, in the 
memory, and might still penetrate farther were favourable rain 
to follow the sowing—if there were not one who acts contrary to 
the good sower. It is nota merely human and natural result, 
then, if the seed cannot at all spring up. Wherever such seed 
les thus,’ the evil one comes (Mark, Satan; Luke, the devil, so 
that we can make no mistake as to who is spoken of) the coun- 
ter-worker of the sower, from fis kingdom and province, whose 
evil counsel and will declared against God’s counsel of grace, 
which overlooks no one, is in these terms: that they believe not, 
and be saved! So it is now: where the Creator has worked, the 
destroyer always follows—still more, where the Restorer begins, 
the enemy hinders and resists. He is never more busy than in 
those places where God has just sowed, he always follows (e?ra 
Luke) and comes ed@éws (Mark) wherever he can come, to de- 
stroy the good seed. He comes, however, not precisely in his 
own person, but the devouring birds are his power and his host. 
He is the spirit that rules in the air and fills the atmosphere, in 
which those live who walk after the course of this world. Christ 
here, certainly with design, makes use of the birds of heaven (as 
is added in Luke, and perhaps also in Mark) as an emblem of 


' Alford quite truly: “The seed sown becomes the plant; it is 
therefore the representative, when sown, of the individuals to whom 
the discourse refers.” Lange expresses it: ‘‘ The history of his life be- 
comes identical with the history of the seed. The fate of God’s seed 
in the man is the fate of the man himself.” 

2 In Matthew it is placed before by anacolauthon : wavrés dxobovros 
Kai fu) ovytevros, Where such a one is found. In Mark ver. 15 ézov is to 
be construed with what follows, so that the same sense arises. 
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the manifold means and instruments, all of which serve the evil 
one in order to the taking away of the word. The little animals 
appear harmless, and yet, as regards the excellent, truly heavenly 
seed, they are mere birds of prey (Matth. épmrate: equivalent to 
alpes Mark and Luke)—the arch-robber, Satan, lets them fly. 
They are trifles, but many of them together, and they are 
powerful, so that every bird carries away its little corn. These 
are the thoughts, talk, and business of the world, that dis- 
sipate the mind, and keep it in an atmosphere of frivolity, pre- 
venting all entrance of what is heard to the heart; they are not 
cares and lusts which come from within out of the heart, for this 
would be to anticipate the third kind of bad ground. Here there 
is as yet enough in the hindrances which fly past from without, 
because the soul lives entirely in this outward sphere. In Luke 
it is also said beforehand that the seed is trodden down, which 
belongs as a thing of course to the designation “on the way-side,” 
so that, on this very account, there follows the assurance that, 
besides this, destruction comes to the seed from other quarters. 
Christ might perhaps also have said: the wind carries it away, 
or the like, but He will declare more strongly that the good seed 
entirely perishes, which could only be expressed by the birds 
eating it up. | 

Other seed falls on stony ground; not precisely hard and 
naked rock (for Luke él tv wérpav is to be explained from 
Matth. and Mark), but on ground which has some earth indeed 
on the surface, but a rocky bottom farther down, as is not 
uncommon especially in Palestine. This appears to be a little 
better than the former, but it, too, is properly no ground for 
growth, merely for the first springing fora while. Rock slightly 
covered with earth is always soonest green, but is soon again 
decayed ; the reason is expressed in a threefold form with one 
and the same meaning: because it has not deep earth, therefore, 
also, not moisture enough, consequently also, not root (Matth. 
and Mark, already in the parable give all the threc, and then 
again in the explanation), t.¢., only root which does not strike 
deep enough, therefore as good as none. The cavparifer@au of 


1 It is not indeed the living seed of the word of God in itself that is 
destroyed, but in so far as itis sown in a heart, as is seed, as the germ 
of a new man—as he is here considered. 
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the heat of the sun is indispensably necessary to all growth, it 
properly helps growth in what is good; here, however, the effect 
is a EnpaivecOar. These are such as are at first somewhat 
susceptible, who really receive and understand the word they have 
heard, but they are shallow and superficial ; a little deeper be- 
neath the easily moved, deceptive, false softness of heart, there is 
the rocky bottom of the hard, proud heart, into which the seed 
may not penetrate even less than in the trodden way (which is 
here preliminarily to be carefully observed). In order to the efi- 
cacy of the seed of the word, the nourishing sap must come 
from our soil, as the oil for the lighted lamp. True, the sap is 
again nothing else than the rain and blessing of heaven, which 
has before been drunk in by the earth, but this cannot penetrate 
into the rocky ground. The seed-corn, in order to its successfil 
growth, must send forth, as well upwards as downwards, its 
germ, extending in a twofold direction from the centre point 
of the generative principle, nay, must even at first and more 
strongly take root downwards, than grow upwards. Where it 
only speedily shoots upwards, it has but a diseased growth, and 
has no firm hold of the earth. But, on account of the identity 
which we have already found between the seed sown and the 
person here considered, it is said also, ver. 21 (Mar. ver. 17 : 
Luke ver. 13) that these people have no root in themselves: the 
not taking root is precisely their own fault and character. He 
who quickly with joy receives the earnest word of truth which 
judges the principle of the heart and conscience, perceives not at 
allits serious meaning and difficulty, expends his strenoth before 
the time in shallow feeling, in hasty words, instead of receiving 
it, as he ought, with the calm earnestness which marks a thorough 
work slowly effected. Then the sun arises (avatérXre rises 
higher at mid-day, or in summer, according to the time of the 
day or year), and this the weak seed, which has shot up in a way 
not natural, cannot bear. This, too, is a hindrance from without, 
as in the former kind, yet different from the voracious birds 
which do not belong to the ground. The sunshine and its heat 
mean no harm to the seed, but come rather as an ordinance 
from God to promote the growth, and are even necessary to it. 
(The avaré\rew of the sun corresponds to the dvaré\rxew of the 
seed). Affliction or persecution (luke concisely Telpac 40S) 
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comes, indeed, also indirectly, through the men of this world, 
and from the evil one, yet not in entire opposition to God’s 
counsel and will, but on account of the word, belongs therefore 
itself to the word, proceeds from it, and corresponds to it in the 
natural order and progressive development of the kingdom. No- 
thing ripens without heat, and, in the case of a good root, it must 
promote, and not hinder the growth. The general designation 
of a man of the second class is mpdéaxaspos, which is not to be 
rendered either by inconstant or changeable alone, for the word 
includes both ; what subsists and continues only for a fit or con- 
venient time, continues only for a while. Luke’s explanation 
arpos Katpov miatevovaw is also to be read not merely as 1 Cor. 
vii. 5, but at the same time as opposed to the inconvenient xazpos 
TELPAT MOV. 

The third kind of ground is certainly neither trodden into a 
path nor stony, therefore the seed takes deep enough root in it, 
and its growth continues longer and rises higher, shoots up even 
into the stalk, and seems to put forth ears. Such a man hears 
the word, and that not merely as those of the first class, but 
really hears it as those of the fourth class: he hears and under- 
stands it—for in all the three evangelists, the antithesis lies pro- 
perly in the bringing forth fruit. But it fails in this, it also 
does not reach this point: Matth. and Luke d«apmos yive- 
Tat, it becomes at last, shows itself in the final issue to be un- 
fruitful, although a quite different appearance really gave pro- 
mise of fruit ; Luke od redecdopodar, they do not bring to the full 
period, an expression also used of pregnant persons. Satan then 
with his devouring host does nothing to this man, he has taken 
the word to heart with true apprehension of it. Nor is he, by 
any means, hurt by the assault of temptations, and opposition, he 
has root in himself, through a deeper experience, which keeps 
him from falling away at once, when he is offended ; he has there- 
- fore, on the one hand, a good earnest will to bring forth fruit, for 
how otherwise could the seed grow to such an extent in him’ 
What is it then that injures him?  Insincerity in everything 
The indecision of his not yet settled will! On his ground are 
the thorns, or rather, as they do not grow till afterwards, their 


1 “Dependent on the time, serving the spirit of the time” (as Lange 
expresses it) does not at all lie directly in the expression. 
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concealed roots arein it. Here the parable stretches beyond the 
natural figurative sphere into that of the biblical types, accord- 
ing to which the thistles and thorns of the luxuriant tares, 
growing spontaneously out of the earth since the first curse (as it 
were, the serpents and vermin of the ground), represent the state 
of the natural heart. of man, in which sin already dwells and 
luxuriates, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6; Jer. iv. 3. This other seed is already 
there since man was made evil by the evil one ; and when any one 
only allows this to grow up along with the good seed, Satan does 
not need to sow it anew, and may for a long time see the good 
seed growing up along with it, conscious all the while of his vic- 
tory over it. This is Satan’s host within the heart, more hostile 
than the birds mentioned before, so that here the circle of the 
three kinds of ground, where Satan maintains his right and 
power, completes itself. What creeps more stealthily, or is more 
difficult to eradicate and more dangerous, than the fibrous roots 
of lusts sown from the very first in the heart of man ? They go 
in (as Mark has it) between the wheat, i.c., they grow up amongst 
it (ver. 7, dvé8ncav), and choke the word, notwithstanding of 
the prosperous increase it has already made. These lusts are de- 
noted by Matth. in a twofold form, as the care of this world and 
the deceitfulness of riches: which may certainly, first of all, be 
understood of the poor and the rich, although, on farther conside- 
ration, it will appear, that the “desire to become rich” deceives 
also the poor, as in like manner riches carry with them their own 
cares. Luke adds to these the #Sovds, in general, and finally 
Mark ai wept ta Nowra ériOvyia, in order that we may not 
understand riches or poverty alone, in the literal sense! [T)o9- 
Tos is in general equivalent to property, possession, enjoyment, 
anything whatever that belongs to the world, and everywhere ex- 
cites care as well as pleasure. Tod Biov, equivalent to rod aidves 
TovTtou, belongs probably to all the three ideas. The nooval are 
at the same time mere dmdrau and vice versa; nay even the péptuva 
is the same desire towards what is earthly, represented and dis- 
guised as care. Amdtn and répus are related also in the Greek 
writers. All this, however, in itself comes neither from riches 


1 Not precisely : desires after what remains (other things) z.e., after 
this and that (after all sorts of things), but it means: and whatever 
clse is of this kind. : 
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nor from poverty, neither from a superfluity of the good things of 
this life, nor from want, pain or hunger, but only develops itself 
through such srespacpos, and is already in the heart and grows 
out of it. Now, those who allow it to grow up with the seed of 
the word, soas at length to destroy it, are the insincere and half- 
hearted, who do not press on to conquest and decision for what 
is good, but go so wndecidedly to work, that for a while, no one 
knows what will come out of them, whether or not they will yield 
ripe fruit and a harvest—but at last the want discovers itself! 
We are now prepared, after the examination of the three 
classes, to look more narrowly at their order and connexion, so 
as to get beyond the common interpretation. The hindrances to 
the springing, growing, and ripening follow each other according 
to the time of this threefold development of the seed. The first 
are people whom the word does not awaken, because already its 
reception, the springing of the seed, has been hindered; the 
others are “awakened” people who, however, come to nothing 
because they have not steadiness and root for growth; the third 
are even converted people, whose sanctification does not come to 
maturity but goes back again. In like manner it might be said, 
that the first hindrance, viewed generally and as a whole, 
threatens the period of childhood, which lives for the outer world, 
and is yet unsusceptible of the higher truth; the second, the 
period of youth, which is as susceptible as it is inconstant; the 
third, a still farther advanced age, when the ripening im sanctifi- 
cation depends on the rooting out of indwelling sin. Already, 
we see, that Christ in his representation goes out indeed from 
principal classes distinguished from each other by the reception 
which is given to the word coming or already come to them; by 
no means, however, in the deeper sense can he mean, that these 
three classes exclude each other. We must rather say, further, 
that the three classes include each other, so that he who has found 
himself in the onemust soon also find himself in the others, whether 
he begin with the first’ of these or with the last. The three 
figures taken together, supplement each other, and correspond 
properly to the whole man, in so far as understanding, feeling, 
and will receive the word: the first do not understand it, al- 
though they have heard it and think that they have understood it 
as any other word, so that it is still present in their memory ; the 
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second feel its power not truly inwardly, although they seem to 
have been exceedingly “ affected” by it; with the last there is 
awanting the pure subjected wll, notwithstanding of their know- 
ledge and experience.’ Do we not see, then, that the gradual rise 
to something better is merely apparent, and that the corruption 
and the resistance of the human heart rather only discovers itself 
in such progress, in an ever more aggravated form? It is altogether 
superficial to take the first class in the sharpest sense as repre- 
senting the hardened, of whom the discourse cannot be, inasmuch 
as the trodden way is not yet a rock. By all means (and this is 
what has led to that mistake), the first class corresponds here, first 
of all to the blind and deaf, who are described in Matth. ver. 13, 
15 according to Is. vi.; but this unsusceptibility is very different 
from that which dogmatic phraseology, and the Scripture also 
in other places, means by “ hardness” in the proper sense. It is 
a threatening picture for them, still it by no means represents an 
irremediable state; otherwise Christ would not here seek by 
parables to open their ears to hear. The first kind of ground re- 
presents to us the outward appearance and state of things with the 
majority in all times; this first figure, taken as it were, from the 
surface further develops itself, however, to the second and third 
which were already implied in it. The hardness of the human 
heart is not merely the result of being outwardly trodden upon, 
it shews itself in a more advanced stage as tue internal rocky 
ground,’*—and hast thou found that it has gone so far with thee, 
then will a true self-knowledge soon discover to thee also the crop 
of thorns. He who has become a way on which the devil’s hosts 
have free scope, is himself to blame for this, although the first 
treading down of this way was the work of the devil; it is the 
devil, in like manner, who has made the land rocky within, and 


1 Qne might at the same time say not without a certain truth: The 
first are, in reference to the word, the phlegmatic, the second the san- 
guine, the third the choleric and melancholic together. Strangely 
playing upon the passage, so that the most wonderful consequences 
may proceed from it, Lange even views it in reference to the four 
religions of the world; Heathenism, Judaism, Mahommedanism, Chris- 
tianity. Would that Christendom were the good ground! Mis- 
sionaries find even Heathenism more susceptible. 

* As the rock of thesensual, natural man, reaching almost to the sur- 
face, as Braune says. 
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has also sown his thorns in it, although, as regards both, it is 
again the fault of the man if they continue and do not give 
place to the word. The three figures are distinct from each 
other, in so far as they may be understood to represent the 
leading character as manifested of different men, stages of life, 
churches, even nations, and yet they are so far fundamentally 
one, as there is no single individual who must not in some way 
or other find himself in all the three. Finally, as there is a pro- 
gress in the manifestation of corruption from the first to the 
third, so there is also a retrograde movement from the third to 
the first. If thou lettest the tares grow, will it not soon come to 
this, that every word which thou hearest anew shall only so super- 
ficially impress thee as it does the stony ground hearers? And 
being thus inconstant, art thou not become again a trodden way ? 
Or rather, is it not worse to receive the word with joy and yet 
not with earnestness, so as to let it take root, than not to appre- 
hend it at first? Is not the guilt of the third the greatest, and 
liable to the severest j iudgment ? 2 

What now the good ground is, upon wich, when God sows at 
large, always some seed falls, and which, as we are here told be- 
forchand does not fail—we may easily and rightly understand 
from the threefold antithesis to the bad which is given in the 
expressions themselves, Mark, ver. 8: édi80v xaprov (ver. 7 
KapTrov ov« éSwxe), and this it does dvaBaivovra (while in the first 
ground, not even a green crop sprung up as the first xapmds of the 
seed), xat av€avovta (while this av€dvew was wanting at least in 
the second). In general, the good ground is first of all soft or 
loose on the surface, then, it is also deep or soft below, finally, it 
is pure, free from the seed of tares. The pure and good heart, 
then, is susceptible for receiving, solid for keeping, sincere or de- 
cided, self-denying, earnestly persevering in letting the divine 
seed work within it by that power which ever tends towards 
fruit. Which triad we find again expressed in Luke ver. 15, in 
the axovew, catéyev, and taroyovn. The first condition is the 
right hearing, that it be really heard, and is denoted by different 
words, in Matth. cuviévar, Mark Tmapadéyeo Oat, Luke mictevesv. 
For, truly to hear the word as God’s word, and to believe it, is 
certainly in the first stage one and the same, and is found wher- 


ever the heart is soft for such hearing. (2 Chron. Xxxiv. 26, 27, 
VOL, II. P 
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a> qn): But, as between hearing and hearing, so at a far- 
ther stage between believing and believing, there is still a differ- 
ence. Luke, (ver. 18) places, in opposition to the yu) mucrevoavres 
ver. 12, a real miorevovor of the second kind, but the muctevew 
must perfect itself in the ézouov7y (which is again placed in op- 
position to the adioravra:).—Let us inquire, now that we are 
‘come to the true point: How can a human heart be pure from 
the bad seed of lusts, and, if it must be so at first, in order to 
afford good ground for the seed of God, i.e., if it must be already 
purified, to what purpose, then, is this seed of regeneration ?—thus 
shall we find, at the conclusion of the parable, the key to all the 
questions which it suggests preliminarily as a proposed enigma. 
As the new wine requires new bottles, and finds indeed only old 
ones, which itself makes new, even so it is with the good heart 
for the good seed. That newness of the bottles consists precisely 
in this, that they are made open to receive what is new, the 
Kapoia Kad Kal aya0y needs only from first to last to be a true, 
honest, upright heart, then will the seed be efficacious! There, 
indeed, where choking thorns come in the way, the similitude 
from nature is no longer applicable to the mystery of the king- 
dom of heaven; as a parable it has already reached its limits, 
where the truth goes beyond the similitude. There is a miracu- 
lous seed superior indeed to all natural seeds, so powerful that 
by its growth it can and will choke all thorns. Nay more, it can 
also break through the rock in striking its root down into the 
earth, and can make that to be again a field of God which was a 
way of the prince of this world. This is already the effect of the 
seed, and it is prepared and accompanied by the rain and the 
plough. He, then, who humbly and submissively yields himself 
up to the heavenly sower, with all his sowing, helping, furthering, 
efficacy, becomes good ground, and brings forth his fruit. And, 
according to the condition or capacity of the soil, as also according 
to the faithfulness of the working (his own or another’s) he brings 
forth fruit an hundred-fold (which according to Gen. xxvi. 12, is 
the entire blessing of God), stwty-fold, or thirty-fold. Again 
three steps also in the degree of fruitfulness ;! which means, how- 


1 Only not as Roos who for once deviates into foreign ideas, and is for 
interpreting thus: Thirty corns from one corn—this takes place when 
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ever, that the same measure is not required of every one, that it 
would rather be a mischievous temerity to attempt to increase 
gain beyond the given talent. Mark reverses the steps in the 
degree of fruitfulness, while Luke, by mentioning the hundred- 
fold alone, will teach us, according to the meaning of the spirit 
in such a change of words, that wherever ground brings forth 
as much fruit as it can, it is reckoned an hundred-fold. 

Where now is, and whence comes, the good ground? In this 
first parable it is only declared, in accordance with present experi- 
ence, that when the entire word of God, the word of the kingdom, 
comes to men, it is found side by side with the bad; but pre- 
cisely therewith it suggests the questions which the second parable 
answers. Will Christ then say, that there are from the first good 
and bad human hearts? The answer is found in Matth. vu. 11, 
Mark vii. 21, 22. Where is the rich man whom riches have not 
more or less deceived, or the poor man whom riches have not 
allured? Where isa poor man without cares of this life, or a 
rich man without care and heart-disquiet arising from his pos- 
sessions? Where, in fine, is ahuman heart without lusts in it? 
Nowhere, then, is the good ground natural. The natural, car- 
nal man receives not that which is of the Spirit of God. (1 Cor. 
ii. 14.) Consequently, even the second and third kind is no 
longer this natural man as he is, but as grace has already 
worked and softened him, and has more or less even prepared 
an entrance for the seed. In the prophet we read (Isa. xxvili. 
24): Doth a plowman plow, or break, or harrow his land 
always for the sowing—without going on to sow? ‘The same 
holds conversely: Does he sow at once, or only, without first 
ploughing and then harrowing the land? The good land is of 
God’s preparing; His rain softens what is hard trodden, His 
miraculous plough breaks in pieces the rocks, His plants spring 
up, choke even the thorns; His heats of affliction promote 
growth, rather than burn up. Before the gospel of the king- 
dom, there went forth the law and the preaching of repentance ; 
along with, and before, every true word, his secret, precursive grace 
works, in order to prepare the terayyévous (Acts xili. 48) for 


one faithful soul communicates the word which it believes, and by 
which it is saved, to therty others, so that they also shall be saved | 
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the preached word. Here the grounds that determine the issue 
lie much farther back, and more concealed, and only come first 
into manifestation in the conflict of the preached word with the 
heart. 

But, again, in all this there is no gratia irresistibilis, no decre- 
tum absolutum. The man obeys or resists this divine working, 
under which the progress to what is better or worse is then deve- 
loped and confirmed. And, even to the last, must the sowing 
and working of man, spoken of in Gal. vi. 7; Jer. iv. 3; Hos. 
x. 12, correspond to the sowing of the word on the part of God, 
in ander that what 1s sown may grow to fruit; thus it goes on 
even to the harvest, according to the principle laid down in 
Matth. xii. 12. Heb. vi. 7, 8 describes the third kind of bad 
land in complete antithesis to the first ; itis by no means the first. 

‘hus our parable teaches not merely the impartial, universal 
grace of the sower, sowing everywhere openly, with diligence 
and zeal, but also in that exceeding patience which does not yet 
give up the bad land, points farther back to the working before 
and at the sowing. But man is only all the more to blame should 
this grace continue for him in vain. What is the fruit which the 
great, good, and patient husbandman and sower’ will have? Not 
single fruits or words, but a man of God born again by the word, 
and fitted for every good work. For this reason 6 ozapeis, of 
oTre.popmevot, oTrapévtes in the explanation given in Matt.and Mark, 
do not signify merely as is wont to be observed: land sown 
upon, (although in the Greek, cveipesv dpoupay or yh, is also said) 
—but this form already glances over to the following parable, in 
which the children of thekingdomare themselvesentirely the sown 
and fruitfully grown-up good seed. Precisely as Luke (ver. 14) 
uses cuumrviyovtat, passively of men, as at the same time of the 
fruit. | 

We hope that this our interpretation in some small measure 
answers to the word of Christ, which (Mark iv. 13) makes a 
thorough understanding of this parable to be of high importance : 
If ye anderstaid not this, how will ye understand all the other 
parables? It is the enigma to which we consider those that fol- 
low as the key. The question, Whence? which is immediately 


1 Jam. v. 7 also meant of Him,—éos dv AdBy to be referred to xapmos. 
Thus does our imopovy also proceed only from His. 
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suggested chiefly by the first kind of ground, finds its answer in 
the second parable. The third parable of the great and high- 
growing mustard seed corresponds to the second kind of ground, 
in which the growth is wanting ; the fourth parable of the leaven 
stands opposite to the third kind of ground, in which there is the 
want of a purifying penetration. ‘The self-denying, all-surrender- 
ing, nature of the good heart appears in the fifth and sixth, and 
the seventh winds up all with the separating judgment. 


WHEAT AND TARES, 
(Matth. xiii. 24-30, 3743.) 


The varying application of the figures in the different parables, 
which we noticed already at the commencement, is fitted, gene- 
rally speaking, to excite the attention to penetrate beyond the 
figure to the thing. But the new application which is here in 
this second parable given to the “ seed,” signifies something more 
than this, and has its truth in the nena connexion of these 
two principal parables which, rightly understood, supplement 
each other. In the first, we have the beginning, how the word, 
as the seed of regeneration, comes to and into men; in the other, 
the progress, which at the same time first reveals the internal pro- 
per course of the thing: Men themselves as the birth and fruit 
proceeding from the word. The new man is, as it were, nothing 
but the word of God, as Luther or J. Arndt would say. And, 
indeed as, in the natural figure, the chain which connects fruit 
and seed ever renews itself, so that the seed itself must be called 
the fruit in the most proper sense (Is. lv. 10), so are the children 
of God really sown again as seed on the field of the world. But 
who sows this good seed? He alone, the new holy Son of Man, 
whose humanity itself'is the noble wheat-corn for all this abun- 
dant fruit. (John xu. 24; iv. 86). Hence, in the first parable, 
over which the veil hangs, we may still understand by the sower 
every one who speaks the word of God, who preaches the gospel 
of the kingdom ; now, on the contrary, it is declared with 
emphasis that Christ alone, even when he employs others in the 
work, is the true sower. Jor he has the good seed, he is himself 
the good seed. 
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Ver. 24. [Lapé?yxev—laid the parable before them: not pre- 
cisely as a meal (ver. 52), rather as a certain instruction, as the 
solution of an enigma, which, indeed, was again itself mysterious 
(Acts xvii. 3). “Opowd@y, although a common expression, yet 
intimates that the comparison is not made merely by the speaker, 
but already lies in the figure and the thing. According to the 
eternal counsel of God, the kingdom of heaven is thus arranged, 
constituted, predicted in the natural figure. In the dative dvOpé7@ 
omeipovtt, the whole story stands comprised. To sow good seed, 
in the deeper sense, is God’s prerogative; men can merely take 
care of it in order to its growth, they can never procure and give 
the first seed of what is good. All good has come from God at 
first in the creation, all renovating good in the evil world comes 
again from God, but through this Son of Man of Nazareth. 
Herein lies an answer more than sufficient to that question of 
Nathaniel. He sows good, i.¢., at the same time, nothing but good, 
true, pure, and unmixed seed (see ver. 27, and comp. Lev. xix. 
19). On his field (purposely ev 7, instead of eés rov), according 
to the right of possession, and this field is the world.! Christ could 
not possibly say anything else here than “ the world,’ and all 
preachers and interpreters who, without reason, substitute “ the 
Church” for this, losethereby a highly important ground feature of 
the parable. For here is already presupposed and comprehended, 
what we read in Matth. xxvii. 19: the great sowing, which wag 
done once indeed as a living groundwork and beginning, was fox 
all nations, in all countries; its effect goes on as a further and 
further sowing without limits. In no period of the history of the 
kingdom ought we to understand and explain as his field only 
that which has been already sown, we ought to build no garden. 
hedge around the ‘‘ Church,” as if it were confined and enclosed 
within certain countries.” It is true, on the other hand, that it 
is not the world as the evil world, that is meant, but as the field 


1 Roos thinks that “in this parable, therefore (where it is said, his 
field), the field is now the principal idea of the whole, just as before, 
the seed (Luke viii. 5, Ais seed).”” But this mistaken idea ue hardly 
admit of being car ried out. 

2 Roos, therefore, is again very wrong when he says: “ In the second 


parable the kingdom of heaven has already a special field, or a place of’ 
its own upon earth.” 
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of the Son of Man which he has sown and will sow, as his pre- 
sent kingdom on the earth (ver. 41), to which the perfected 
heavenly kingdom of the Father (ver. 43), stands opposed, as the 
field yields up its fruit to the barn. That the field is not yet the 
barn—therein lies the great truth which the Donatists of old did 
not comprehend, and therefore in their controversy perverted 
the whole parable. When they laid stress upon this, that Christ 
says “the world” and does not therefore speak of his Church 
in the world, they overlooked blindly enough that Christ, in this 
phrase, at the same time recognises no other enclosed Church- 
field in this world, but leaves the boundaries open, consequently, 
even the mixture, which exists in the “world” must also be 
understood of the world zn so far as it continually becomes, and 
is, his field.’ , 

Ver. 25. On the field stands now the sown wheat, the children 
of the kingdom, here in a different sense from chap. vi. 12. 
There, they are such as were patiently borne with in the out- 
ward appearance and calling, who had a claim to the kingdom 
until their being cast out reveals its want of foundation ; here 
they are such as have a true claim and retain it, they are, what 
they are called, the good seed. They are such as have been 
made alive by the word of God, bearing its goodness, its truth, 
its life in themselves. They are those through whose diffusion 
and fruitfulness the world is to become, and will become, the 
kingdom. Where any such good seed has fallen, and may yet 
fall, there the King who sows, prepares and vanquishes for 
himself slowly and patiently this kingdom. . The kingdom van- 
quished and won as a field by sowing! What a word this for 
destroying all false conceptions of this kingdom! The tares are 
the children of the evil one, for ver. 39 points back to ver. 19; 
he who sows them is the devil (their father, John viii. 44, as the 
children of the kingdom have God for their Father, Matth. ver. 
43), consequently, they are his work (1 John iii. 8), the fruit of 
his sowing. The devil sows error, lies, wickedness, offence, and 


1 Hence, on the other hand, Augustine erroneously objected to the 
Donatists that, world stands here for Church. This alone by no means 
settles the matter. Rather, because the tares are not to be cleared 
away from the world that is to be sown upon, they must also remain 
upon it after it has been sown (where we properly expect to find them.) 
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hindrance against what is good, but this sowing springs up and 
shows itself in persons, who are therefore, themselves also, com- 
prehended under the offences, ver. 41. 

Here Christ certainly means, as the words first of all intimate, 
a second sowing by the evil one, which again comes amongst the 
wheat' after the Son of Man has first sown his good seed in the 
evil world, after he has sown wheat amongst the devil’s first and 
everywhere present tares. For the devil’s first sowing, the 
tares which the enemy has first scattered in every soul to 
which the word can be preached, stands already on the field of 
the world, for whence, otherwise, at the first preaching of the 
word of the kingdom are those evil hearts which, according to the 
first parable, it finds! The tares here, in this parable, are then not 
such as grow besides of themselves on the field of the world, in 
so far as it is the devil’s kingdom, but such as shew themselves 
anew in the kingdom of Christ. These may properly be denoted 
as a second sowing, coming between the wheat, for the devil has 
not merely seduced men at first, but is always seducing the whole 
world, he delays not to come again, especially wherever God 
with his word of grace has come (ver. 19). He does not tear 
out the wheat, for this he has neither the power nor the inclina- 
tion ; not the power, because the strength of the good seed from 
God at the first resists him; nor the inclination, because his 
malice and wickedness rather lead him to choke the wheat by a 
secretly growing influence, and thus to mar God’s sowing. It is 
his greatest pleasure to sow between the wheat, nay, (a truth 
which goes beyond the figure), to put into the wheat the danger 
and the tendency again to become tares,? just as the good sower 
has torn away his tares from him, and made’ wheat of them. 
But—and this is of importance afterwards as regards the answer 
of the householder—this second sowing is only a continuation, 
consequence, and manifestation of that first and initial sowing to 
which it points back, as also he who in the fulness of time sows 
as the Son of Man, as the concealed Logos and Mediator through 
whom all renovation is effected, has already sown from the ee 


‘ Observe the probably genuine reading éréomepev. Wulg. superse- 
minavit, 

2 Daub: “The enemy who puts into the wheat the tendency itself 
to become tares.” (Jud. Ischar. ii, 7). 
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ning his good seed as the preparation for his kingdom then 
coming into manifestation. 

While men slept: Almost all preachers continually interpret 
this of an offence and neglect on the part of the appointed watch- 
men (Is. lvi. 10), and cannot omit bringing in here also, against 
the text, their otherwise well-founded castigatory lectures against 
their order. It is not, indeed, enough to object to this interpre- 
tation, that this sleeping is afterwards not explained, for neither 
is there any interpretation of what is said by the servants ; in 
like manner, taken strictly, it is not enough to say that the 
dvOpwrro in the parable are found altogether apart from the seed, 
the good and the bad, for the servants are represented in the 
same way, because the parable does not admit of its being other- 
wise, although they themselves are also a part of the wheat. But 
what already is decisive as regards the true meaning of our Lord 
is this, that it is by no means said: the servants slept—these 
rather show themselves as watching and guarding with all laud- 
able zeal! As indeed, in that period of the church to which the 
parable chiefly points, the apostles certainly did not sleep, but 
watched and were zealous for the purity of the church.? In 
addition to this, finally, the parallel parable in Mark iv. 27, gives 
the certain truth, that men have day and night, that they 
must sleep and rise again at the proper time; no one in ordinary 
life (according to which the parable is to be explained) watches 
his field all night against such wickedness as that here described ; 
consequently, by this feature of the parable nothing else is ex- 
pressed than by night (as Job xxxiil. 15), in darkness and 
secrecy. This is the way of the evil one in all that he does, just 
as in the parable the malicious enemy will not sow his tares in 
day-light lest the faithful servants should immediately surprise 
him, and counteract the mischief before it was rightly accom- 
plished. Secretly does the enemy put his seed into the Lord’s 


1 For, with Roos for example, to speak of other servants who came 
afterwards as more zealous, but too late, so that now the earlier church 
discipline no longer prospered, is evidently against the text. 

2 Very wrongly, as also contrary even to the progress of prophetical 
chronology in the parables as we find it, Thiersch (12 Vorlesung) will 
date the occurrence later, and now accuse the bishops under the Chris- 
tian empire of the criminal “ sleep.” 
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field, reckoning on its springing up at a later period, so that no one 
observes him but the Lord alone, who indeed knows all; secretly 
does he go his way—in which words the same thing is said—he 
is contented with his work, and is quite willing to be denied by 
all who think that there is no devil, or that he has at least done 
and acccmplished nothing more here—until the confusion, alas! 
discovers itself, and the doubtful “ Whence 2” igs no longer to be 
warded off. Precisely this is the signification of that feature in 
the parable, of which Meander thinks that, being introduced 
merely to fill up the picture, it has no signification. 

Ver. 26. Seen from a distance and in the infancy of the 
young vegetation all seems to be wheat on the field; it is also 
called so, and the small, concealed, but strong beginnings of the 
hindrance, the mystery of wickedness which Satan has put in, in 
opposition to the equally deep planted mystery of grace, are over- 
looked even by apostolic eyes without special illumination. This 
was the form of the Church at its first commencement. Soon, 
however, more than one Ananias breaks forth in the midst of 
those who seemed to have one heart and one soul in Christ ; 
more than one Simon among those who believed and were baptized. 
That which the third kind of ground before represented in the 
case of the individual repeats itself in the mass: when the grain 
shot higher and brought forth fruit, then were seen the tares now 
much more rapidly out-growing it. Tére ésdvy, then they became 
manifest, and, by the want of good fruit, or rather by their bad 
fruit, were known as a spurious, pernicious after-growth, imitating 
the form of the wheat. It is not without special reason that 
Christ has not here again said dxavav in general, but Clavie 
for although both go together, and tares of every kind are not 
here excluded, he yet brings into prominence the special reference 
of the tares to the wheat in their worst species. Zcfdévsa signifies 
what we call darnel, also after-wheat, cockle weed, &c. It 1S, 
as Schubert, in his Natural History significantly says, the 
“only poisonous grass,” the true counterpart to corn in nature, 
hard to distinguish from wheat. Christ has certainly both 
these things in his eye, its resemblance to wheat, and its 
poisonous noxiousness, and it is not without reason that, in the 
striking change of name, he here penetrates into the physio- 
logy of nature. When, however, in the Talmud, where the 
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word is pi (instead of yay coined etymologically from j3}, 
actual wheat of a degenerate kind is understood by the expres- 
sion,! this is indeed true in a certain sense, but by no means cor- 
responds to the parable of Christ, in which the genuine is distin- 
guished from the spurious, the fruitful grain from the tares, even 
from their first origin and seed. He here teaches his servants 
to distinguish what is not from God but from the evil one, 
although, with false and hypocritical appearance, it stands in the 
midst of what is good; he even predicts already that with know- 
ing glance they shall be able to detect it when its time comes.’ 
Thus might it be said, at the same time, that the mixture in the 
Church of Christ is not so much anything new, as rather a sepa- 
ration of the mixture already acknowledged to exist in the world ; 
for, inasmuch as the servants of the Lord even now see and 
lament the mixture in the Church, it may be said that the old 
and new tares of the evil one, because they grow among the 
wheat, have become manifest. When the world becomes the 
Church-field, then its sin will show itself in a different way 
from what it did before. So is it, and so will it be, just as there 
is no field or garden upon earth without tares, which must be 
weeded out: this Christ assures us of, and predicts, up to this 
point (in the first part of the parable), only as a fact, as in the 
entire foregoing parable; now, however, He carries the thing 
farther to the important question and answer. 

Ver. 97, 28. Is not this a field and thy field? This is the 
question which these servants address to this Master, well know-- 
ing what and how much they are saying, and presenting thus 
their question in a form all the more enigmatical, and, as far as 
regards their own thoughts, unanswerable in contrast to the actual 
state of things. Where wheat grows there is a field, there a 
previous sowing has taken place, a sowing of good seed: else, 


1 When in the times of the flood the earth committed whoredom, 
seed was sown and the earth brought forth pit instead. Hence now 


the bastard grows among the grain. 

2T¢ the literature of the Apocryphal and Gnostic periods (truly the 
first Ci¢dvia) are now again sought for, so as to cause offence and con- 
fusion—this is pure wilfulness. Others rightly set before those who 
are candid precisely this spurious material, in order to a salutary and 


convincing comparison with the genuine. 
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whence comes the good fruit? The wheat then makes the field, 
be it much or little, even though ten times as many tares should 
stand “among the wheat.” (Or “upon the field,” ver, 36, for 
this is the same thing). Now the servants farther know so much 
of their Master, that, in a question which wants and needs no 
answer, they unconditionally take it for granted that he has sown 
no darnel on his field! They do not imagine, like many, for 
whom the perplexing whirl of church-history and heresy-history 
yields no other result in the end but fearful doubt, that all this 
must have arisen from the seed not having been quite pure at the 
beginning. So much the more enigmatically—as the darnel has 
evidently been carefully sown in abundance—does the unavoid- 
able doubt present itself: Whence has this field these tares? As 
good servants of the good and wise householder, they do not lose 
confidence in him, they do not immediately leave his service 
when they find matters so, but come to him with the question, as 
modest as it is urgent, in which they confess their difficulty. 
This, now, is indeed the proper question of all questions, the 
ground-question of the philosophy of all times, relating to the 
origin of evil, the enigma of sin in God’s world. Tt treats of the 
tares in the world, which appear as an after-wheat even on the 
place where Christ has sown, and look all the worse on this 
account ; and this second sowing points plainly enough back toa 
first sowing of tares in the garden of God. When we find al- 
ready in the earth the positive “ tendency to inculture, to wild- 
ness,” this is to be regarded as a true type of humanity—which, 
without a first evil in it, would not be so immediately susceptible 
of that which destroys the good implanted in it. Inasmuch, then, 
as the servants inquire first of all only after the origin of the evil 
in the newly-made planting, their question points also back to the 
other, concerning the origin of evil in general, and in reality in- 
cludes it. It is as if Christ here put into the mouths of those 
who heard the foregoing parable—the question: Has God, then, 
made human hearts having rocky-ground and thistle-seed in 
them? In this deeper sense of the question, let us mark and 
feel the strong earnestness and emphasis of the answer to such a 
question: An enemy hath done this. | 

Thus does the entire Holy Scripture reply to this question, not 
otherwise, not less and not more. This great answer removes the 
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origin of evil in the human world, as completely from God, as 
from man, inasmuch as it names the evil one; but further than 
this, it answers nothing, and we, too, ought to rest satisfied with 
this. I have sown no tares! Thus testifies the Creator, from whom 
nothing evil proceeds, and this is already presupposed by all 
servants, who honestly ask, even before they receive the answer. 
He who, in any way, so speculates as to trace back to God the 
occasion and ordination of sin, be it in phrases ever so cunningly 
concealed—has against him Ciod’s pure and clear word in the 
Scripure, as also in the conscience; he makes Christ a liar, who 
not merely in his word, but in his whole person and manifestation, 
in his entire new sowing of the good seed, is the living, actual 
protestation of God against all fellowship of his holiness with what 
is evil. So far from the righteous Father having created it, he sets 
himself directly against it in his Son, and it is his work to judge 
it and to eradicate it. But, just as little is the first origin of evil 
to be ascribed to man, and the kingdom of hell is not on the 
earth (Wisd.i.14). All that is evil in man has its root ina 
deeper, altogether spiritual, kingdom of evil,—of evil which is 
completely so, originally and finally—and is only its sowing and 
issue.. He who so speculates as presumptuously to rob the poor 
man of his single excuse, which in reality has still a ground 
of truth: “The serpent deceived me”—let him see well 
whether he is not going against the Scripture, as well as against 
the inmost testimony of conscience, and rendering the enigma 
still more inexplicable by making out flesh and blood itself to 
be Satan.1 No, the householder, in his answer, adheres to what 
is right. There is an enemy who is his enemy (ver. 25), and of 
whom with a sublime simplicity, he assures his servants who were 
not able to comprehend his night work: An enemy has done 
this! In the parable it is properly éy@pos dvOpwros, a hostile 
man, i.é., here, as opposed to Christ, a hostile being,’ although with 


1The doctrine concerning Satan belongs to the revelations which 
God hath given to man’’—aye even to those that are especially kind and 
comforting. He who denies here, only accuses himself beyond what is 
due. 

2 In the Roman law there are punishments against such malice on 
the part of hostile neighbours. Roberts (Orient. illustr.) speaks of 
Indian proverbs concerning this; Trench (on the parables), who cites 
this, mentions a case which occurred in Ireland of a dismissed tenant 
who acted thus out of revenge. 
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perfect justice, and with a profound penetration into the sense of 
the words, Luther taking already into view the interpretation in 
ver. 39, renders: Zhe enemy hath done this! For the house- 
holder will thereby tacitly say, at the sametime: Vex not your- 
selves, I know well what you know not, I know my ee It 
is not to be overlooked, how the THEI OY TO Kadov aTréppa is 
followed by the enemy as the 6 oetpas ta &favia, who has 
sown the tares, as now, so also from the beginning. This is as 
much as to say, Who else, then, is the evil one but this beginner 
and father of all evil? The sin which exists only in the living, 
personal will, can have no beginning out of the personal will, its 
origin must be in a beginner. There is then “a kingdom of con- 
scious wickedness,” out of the human,—a point of unity and begin- 
ning in a radically evil personality. This, again, is among the 
things hid from the foundation of the world, and this answer is no 
answer. or the householder says nothing further; and if we 
speculators, less modest than these servants, should begin again 
to ask, Whence then comes the enemy and the devil? Thou 
hast surely not created him? How, then, has he become the 
devil? the householder in the parable is silent, and the whole 
Scripture and revelation is silent at this limit, as also Moses 
at the very beginning of it in Gen. i. 2, mentions the brood- 
ing darkness, and lets the serpent speak in paradise without a 
how or whence. The angels may, perhaps, know the when and 
the outward how, a little more exactly than we children of men 
could understand it even if anything were written about it; but 
the internal How? and Whence? of the fall is most probably 
just as much hid from them as from us. For sin is just that 
which is absolutely perverted, it is that which has no ground, how, 
then, could there be another ground out of it from which it might 
be explained? The Creator alone, before whom there is no 
mystery, fathoms the abyss, as he does the hearts, of men, (Sir. 
xlii. 18), hell is naked before him and destruction has no 
covering—(Job. xxvi. 6). To the eye of the creature the 
final judgment and the first origin of evil is an equally dark 
abyss. In fine, we poor sons of man, to whom this word con- 
cerning the devil yet reaches some comfort, ought to rest satis- 
fied with this: the tares are there, are actually manifest as 
such—and the good, wise, householder says: They are not 
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fom me! It is an enemy. When, therefore, that heathen, 
urging the missionary for information beyond this point, asks, 
Why does God not slay the devil, (as even Kant relates in his 
Rel. innerhalb der Grinzen d. blossen Vernunft p. 100), it is 
better to be silent than with affected wisdom to say with Daub 
(Jud. Ischar. ii. 178) “He could only answer,—from love to 
thee.” This unsatisfactory answer, however, Daub endeavours 
to confirm with no small acuteness. | | 
Ver. 28, 29. The servants, with a modesty and contentedness 
with the answer they had received which might well be imitated 
by us, proceed no further theoretically, indeed, although practi- 
cally they do. Quite naturally and pardonably, with a zeal, 
indeed, which is at least more laudable than the vain curiosity 
that might have inquired further, If thou knowest it why didst 
thou suffer it? Couldst thou not ward off the malice of the 
enemy, and protect this field? Hast thou then, the Master, 
been at fault, hast thou slept? they rather draw the hasty in- 
ference: If the hurtful and scandalous tares are not there with 
thy will, then wilt thou not that we act as faithful servants and 
get rid of them where and how we may be able? Who are these. 
servants, and what is meant by this rooting out? Precisely these 
two things are omitted in the explanation which is given of the 
parable, an omission which many a commentator may have 
ereatly regretted. But in the first place, Christ will thereby 
show that the centre point of the parable by no means lies (as is 
falsely supposed) in this prohibition to root out the tares, but 
really and only in the disclosure made in the words: The enemy 
hath done this! from which follows all that is further said in the 
way of setting their minds at rest, and the reference to the end 
of the world. Accordingly, it would have been somewhat super- 
fuous to have said further to the apostles: Ye are these servants. 
They saw well enough, from the explanation of the rest of the 
parable, that they were represented by these persons, and would 
soon perceive this still more clearly when the parable was ful- 
filled in history. That which concerns our practice is made 
clear to us by practice, if only we give honest heed to Christ’s 
word. ‘The servants are plainly enough the workmen in the 
employment of their master, whose business it is to take care of 
the field until the harvest ; and although they, at the same time, 
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are a part of the good seed, they are yet represented here as in 
their official character distinct from the field and belonging to 
the master. 

A short and direct No comes from the mouth of Christ in 
reply to their question; and here (more than formerly in con- 
nexion with the sower) is the proper place for speaking of an 
extraordmary husbandry, in which the process is not the same as 
in the natural. For this is actually the import of the answer: 
here the case is quite different, and the thing is not done merely 
by your thus weeding out the tares. Just as it was not you who 
sowed the good seed, and who saw the enemy in the night, so 
neither are you .the people for making a speedy end to the mis- 
chief! True it is, that in ordinary husbandry the weeds are 
carefully rooted out as much as possible (ver. 40 women TUNE 
yeTat Kat Kalerat, as this is wont to be done), and the servants 
do not first ask whether they may or ought to do so; but here 
the master forbids it. Now, that we may rightly understand him, 
what does he forbid and what does he not forbid?! Above all 
things it is not the rooting out of tares by each individual from his 
own heart, which is, on the contrary, a duty strongly enjoined, for 
which we need only refer to Matth. v. 29,30. Neither, further, 
are we to understand as meant a duty equally self-evident, 
namely, the combating all sins and lies proceeding from the devil 
by the good word of God, the word of truth—in which Christ 
himself’ has laid this down as an unconditional principle in chap. 
xv. 13.2? We are not therefore to look on ‘with open eyes and 


* In Tholuck’s Litt. Anzeiger 1847, there is a good review of the 
principal points connected with this question, showing how commen- 
tators have at all times given themselves pains with the answer to this 
question in its various aspects, and puzzled themselves with imperti- 
nencies which they have raised contrary to the parable. But when in 
that article Stier is classed with those interpreters who have not yet even 
touched the real difficulty, let it be remembered that the strict inter- 
pretation of (Cama, which is there afterwards denoted as the only solu- 
tion of the difficulty, had already been given precisely so by me, 
together with many other things, in which I think that I have hit 
the true sense not less successfully than has been done in that treatise. 


* Here Thiersch for example is quite right when he renews the old 
distinction : The prohibition has respect not to evil things (false doc- 
trine and ordinances to which the Catholie Church shows so much in- 
dulgence !) but to persons, to evil ones. 
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slack hands when, in open day, the enemy works mischief and 
puts hindrances in the way; we are by no means heedlessly and 
indifferently to let the darnel stand when we see it because it is 
there, much less are we to call it wheat. (Is. v.20). Further, 
nothing is said here of the office of worldly magistrates whom 
God hath appointed to take vengeance on evil doers, even to the 
punishment of death, but only of that which the servants of Christ 
as such should or should not do in his Church, in his spiritual 
husbandry. There is no ground certainly for that distinction 
between darnel and other tares, on which, e. g. Melanchthon, 
Calvin, Bengel, and others lay great stress, as if open and gross 
sinners who are well known are by all means to be rooted out, 
but not the “outside Christians,” as Wesley expresses it, who 
cannot be identified; for on the one hand it is taken for granted, 
that the servants knew well enough what was the after-wheat— 
and that not merely in the way of presumption, asis groundlessly 
maintained in Tholuck’s Anzeiger—on the other hand, the expla- 
nation of the parable afterwards given includes actual cxavdara 
among the tares which are to be allowed to remain. Should it 
be said (as is maintained there also), that these are only such as 
have come to maturity at the time of the harvest, while their 
doubtful beginning formerly afforded ground for the prohibition 
to root them out,—we cannot regard this distinction as in accor- 
dance either with the text or the thing itself; for assuredly from 
the very first there existed manifest offences enough, and it was 
precisely these that drew forth the question of the servants in the 
parable. Still (without our needing to justify this in opposition to 
the parable) all true Church discipline by the word, the key 
which looseth and bindeth even to the putting away of the bad 
from the Church (Matth. xviii. 17; 1 Cor. v. 13), retains its un- 
disputed right; for this is so self-evident that on this very ac- 
count the parable can contain no special reference to it, and may 
simply without any danger abide by that which it says. The 
parable moves in quite a different sphere from that of the ques- 
tion concerning Church discipline. The true explanation rather 
lies in this, that while even the strictest Church discipline reaches 
only in certain extreme cases to the temporary casting out in 
order to reformation, the question here respects the general 


removal without more ado of all that is essentially bad, spurious 
VOL. II. 
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in itself. The householder forbids and will not allow what the 
servants wish. These would have all the tares removed entirely 
from the field, from their place among the wheat, from the king- 
dom of Christ, ver. 41. But because the field is the world, that 
were equivalent to removing the bad out of the world (slaying the 
heretics), in order that the good may not, on their account, 
have to leave the world so as to have a pure field of God—and 
so strange a thing as this, the impossibility of which is at the 
same time self-evident, the servants themselves neither imagine 
nor wish, for in the original text they speak properly neither of 
weeding nor of rooting out, but of cvAXéyeuy, so that, as appears 
right to them, everything may properly be in its own place. 
They would like to have a pure field of pure wheat; and this to 
God’s wisdom, goodness and justice is impossible. They do not 
rightly know themselves what they would have in their inconside- 
rately hasty word—and this is the key to the right understand- 
ing of it. For,—and we speak now beyond the figure, inasmuch 
as the words themselves truly point beyond the figure,—if the 
servants had gathered the tares, it would have been difficult 
for them to find out where to have put them, seeing that, 
as servants, they could not condemn, and the everlasting fire is 
as little in their power and at their command as any other world 
into which they might, in the meanwhile, deliver over and con- 
vey the evil-doers—any other, we say, because their duty is to 
bring the Gospel to the whole of this world as the field of Christ, 
but not to transport sinners beyond its limits as bad neighbours. 

There is then good ground for the No. It duly acknowledges, 
at the sametime, their well-meant, not less laudable than incon- 
siderate earnestness and zeal; it is given not in the way of re- 
buke but of friendly instruction; hence, with what immediately 
follows, it does not remain a mere blunt negative, but takes the 
form of a confidential, condescending, instructive opening up of 
the ground and reason of the prohibition. If your clumsy hands 
were to be applied to the complete weeding out of the world and 
church-field, you would destroy the good with the bad! How! 
First, because in your shortsightedness you could not enough 
distinguish between them ; the full-grown tare, as also the wheat, 
which has already come to fruit, you might know well enough, 
but the tender springing of the good’ seed from ever successive 
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sowings (Tov yoprov), you might, in your zeal (which would 
rather do too much than too little, so that you might only make 
thorough work of it), mistake many a blade of it for tares. Just 
as, on the other hand, many a future darnel would escape your 
detection! Then the roots of the enemy’s sowing lie so deep that 
you might not be able to get down to them, and there would be 
no end to your work, as the tares would always spring up again.’ 
Further, in the third place: Even although you could rightly 
distinguish every blade, and could get down even to the under-. 
most roots, you would yet, even against your will, pull away and 
root out the wheat gua adrois. For the roots of the two kinds 
of plant are as much intertwined with each other in the common 
earth as the plants on the surface, and even more so. Men in 
the world are, by the relationships of state, nation, family, and the 
like, so entwined with each other, and have so grown together, 
so to speak, that the hand of man must infallibly hurt the good, 
if at any cost it would entirely separate it from the bad.* So 
close between the wheat has the enemy in his cunning sown his 
tares, so thoroughly has he penetrated all the relations of men 
with his mischief, even those in which grace carries on its deep- 
laid work; but God’s wisdom (not yours!) will keep watch over 
the good and the true, preserving the good and judging the evil- 
doers. Men have therefore to give good heed to that warning: 
Destroy it not, for there is a blessing in it (Is. Ixv. 8), as also to 
the apostolical rule: The Lord hath given power to edify, not. to 
destroy (2 Cor. xiii. 10). It is most true, then, that in weeding 
out the tares (as Hammann says), we should make slow haste, lest 


1 They have shown throughout the entire history of the Church, that 
they cannot yet perfectly distinguish between the tares and the wheat,— 
the greater the zeal so much the less have they been able! 

2 Outside the parable, which indeed speaks only of wheat and tares 
from the first sowing, lies the truth in itself right and important, that 
the tares also may, under God’s patience, yet become wheat. In this 
does the word of Christ only thus touch the limit of the parable, that we 
should cherish the fear of rooting out future wheat along with the tares. 
Hieronymus: Monemur, ne cito amputemus fratrem, quia fieri potest, | 
ut ille, qui hodie noxio depravatus est dogmate, cras resipiscat. 

3 Tares in general twine themselves very firmly above and under the 
earth, The darnel or cockle-weed,- which is found with us among the 
oats, is moreover very difficult to root out, because it continues in the 
earth three years. | 
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summum jus be perverted into summa injuria. Finally, when 
Zinzendorf, as Schubert informs us, had recourse to the expe- 
dient of pulling up and transplanting the wheat, this was just 
the same mistake in another form; in all such churches and 
congregations there is felt the necessity of preserving the tares 
which are ever again rising up among them, at least in the 
outward appearance and form of the wheat, so that they may be 
able to say at last: Here we have thoroughly weeded out! And 
then, with good intent indeed, they account for the growth of the 
worst tares by bringing the charge of base hypocrisy against such.’ 
In short, the householder carries the point against his servants. 
Ver. 30. In order completely to set their zeal at rest he kindly 
says still more to them, gives them an answer which goes beyond 
their question, and intimates to them in what this state of things 
which they are meanwhile to tolerate will at length issue, after 
having shown them whence it was. They are right in this, that 
tares are not wheat, and wheat is not tares, and further in this, 
that both cannot always remain mixed and together. Therefore 
he says: Leave the matter to me, it will be rightly attended to 
an its proper season! He names both classes, and therefore 
recognises only these two classes: the tares, which are in the 
least degree poisonous, are yet tares, and the humblest blade, 
with its one or two corns on the short light ear is yet true wheat ; 
the least among the little is still a child of the kingdom, as he 
who only bears no fruit is still an evil-doer. The separation will 
not fail to take place when the evil which has come amongst the 
good in the world, the former and future kingdom of God, will 
be judged and done away with. But only when this harvest 
comes will be the right time for this; now is the season for neces- 
sary development towards maturity. This development is won- 


derfully attained, just by the fellowship of the good and the bad.? 


1 What Lange says here is not too sharply paradoxical, that these zeal- 
ous servants (as Christ, elevated above their strong feeling, sees) would 
be more dangerous to the wheat than the enemy—nay, that the weeders 
who are still to be found in the field of wheat are guilty of an offence 
against the distinet command of Christ. 

2 Or as might also be said: of the called and the elected. For “ it 
contradicts all ideas of Church and Christianity to attempt to fix the 
limits of the Church of the elect and to leave the Church of the called 
to itself.” Nitzsch, pract. Theol. 1, 197. 
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If the evil doers were all together on one land, what a hell upon 
earth! Therefore is their power broken, while apparently 
greater freedom is given to it. But if the good were all together 
undisturbed by the bad, would it not be desirable? By no 
means, for they are not yet perfectly good, and would not grow 
to maturity in righteousness without conflict and temptation, 
without the practice of faithfulness and love among sinners. 
Therefore only let both grow (Rev. xxii. 11) and grow together 
—which Matthew aptly expresses by the single word ovvav£d- 
veoOat. The harvest is the end of the world, te. of this now 
mixed state and course of the world, rod aidvos, and the true 
reapers, better qualified and furnished for this than the ser- 
vants who themselves belong to this present world, will be the 
angels, to whom Christ will in due time commit the work which 
he now forbids his servants todo. (Rev. xiv. 15). These 
angels are just as little figures of speech or parables as the devil 
is; both are realities by which the parable is explained! First 
of allthe tares are to be gathered together, so that the righteous 
may witness with hallelujahs the judgments of God, and all that 
was right and pure in their former zeal for God’s kingdom and 
glory be satisfied; but the judged are put out like Judas in 
the night, when the Son of Man is glorified among his own. 
What bundles these will be—many smaller ones into the one great 
one—when those who have sinned together, in particular the 
seducers and seduced, will now also suffer punishment together, 
and pain determined by the strictest retributive justice will con- 
summate such fellowship!? That they may be burned—as is wont 
to be done to thorns and thistles and all tares, when any one has 


1To understand with many (eg. recently Zeller in Beuggen) by 
these angels (as opposed to the devil!) men risen from the dead, is an 
altogether unjustifiable caprice. 

2 It is only aningenious application with a certain measure of truth, 
when Zeller remarks on these bundles, how the ecclesiastical, political, 
social tares, driven by the tendency to association, will more and more 
separate themselves from the ground of the Church, and unite in all 
sorts of societies, sects, clubs, &c. (As already Cocceius brought for- 
ward something similar in his, in other respects, very strange pro- 
phetico-historical interpretation.) ‘The bundles in the text are bound 
by the angels evidently only at the end of the world—the associations 
of sinners formed already beforehand of themselves, only prefigure and 
pioneer the way for these. 
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cleansed a field of these (2 Sam. xxiii. 7). But put the wheat 
into My barn—He here reminds the people again of the Bap- 
tist’s word, concerning Aim who will thoroughly purge his floor 
and gather [/1s wheat into the garner (chap. iii. 12); He thus, at 
the conclusion, as yet without any explanation, tells all who have 
ears to hear, who is the householder in this parable. Observe, 
at the sametime, the singular dao@yxnv which will represent 
itself temporarily, in the purified Church of the latter time, 
finally, in the glorified earth. 

Ver. 41—43. After some brief hints, he keeps for the disciples 
the more full and proper disclosure of the mighty consummation. 
First of all he now adds to the xataxadcas of the parable in the 
repetition at ver. 41 an express vrupi, in order that having given 
a distinct meaning to every thing else he may also explain this 
figurative fire (chap. vi. 80) as the metaphor for another real 
fire, so that in this feature also the figure and the thing almost 
coincide, although the zip dePeorov of the Gehenna is of ano- 
ther kind from our present fire. So much only is certain 
from the place in which the words occur, that we are not at 
liberty to say of this furnace of fire that it is again a mere figure. 
It is the real lake of fire (Rev. xix. 20), of which already such 
passages as Ps. xxi. 10 remotely prophesy; it is by no means 
merely the expression taken from the furnace into which the 
grass is cast, or into which oriental despots, such as Nebuchad- 
nezzar caused criminals to be cast. The wailing and gnashing of 
teeth (chap. vii. 12; xxii. 13; xxiv. 51) are to be understood in 
the same real sense, for these tares are not consumed in the eter- 
nal fire, else it would not be unquenchable, and they never again 
become wheat. The Son of Man will send His angels—this 
points back to the entire import of John i. 51, and forward to 
all the plain intimations concerning the judgment hereafter 
given as in Matth. xvi. 273 xxiv. 3813 xxv. 381. Stumbling- 
blocks and evil-doers we find mentioned together already in Zeph. 
1.3 (oyyrn-ms nisyisrar) and in Job xxxviii. 13, mention 
js made of the evil doers who shall at one time be shaken out of 
the earth; passages which Christ has doubtless in mind here. 
The putting together of these two has for the most part been not 
rightly understood, inasmuch as the stumbling-blocks are taken 
to denote either, in the first place, the false teachers and dis- 
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turbers of the church (Rom. xvi. 17), or, on the other hand, the 
idea is supposed to be expressed that every evil-doer and worth- 
less person in the kingdom of God, already by his very existence 
acts the part of a cxdvSadov (as we have explained at chap. xi. 
30). Christ, however, seems to speak here plainly of things and 
persons : in such a way, indeed, as that the evil-doers themselves 
again belong to the general conception of things that offend in 
the kingdom ; still, by the latter being placed first, more is said 
than what can be explained of individual persons.’ For there are 
offences brought into existence, indeed, by evil-doers, and con- 
tinuing to live in evil-doers, which have often arisen at an early 
period, and then remain long, and continue to work their mis- 
chievous effects. ‘Religious and ethical heresies,” according to 
the common usage of the phrase, is not comprehensive enough ; 
there are stones of stumbling, evils, corruptions of the most va- 
rious kinds, as political, &c. All these (wavta Ta cKavdanra, 80 
that not one shall be overlooked or left behind) shall then be re- 
moved with the judgment of those who have raised them up, or 
who have fallen upon them, and been broken. 

Then remain the righteous, who are matured and perfected im 
righteousness. What a separation! This takes place, indeed, 
by virtue of the necessary internal attraction of what is homo- 
geneous, as soon as God looses the bonds of the present order of 
things; but he will also employ his heavenly servants in the 
doing of this for His own honour and their happiness, as a 
reward of their faithful services to the children of men, and as a 
final recompence of their perseverance in righteousness. ‘Then 
it will be seen that it was no punishment or injury to the wheat 
to stand among the tares, but rather that it has been thereby 
ripened for the garner. Then will the righteous who, hitherto, 
have borne the light of God within them or have been obscured 
from without, shine forth, from this concealment : éxAapapovow 
as in Wis. iii. 7, avaddpapovow, and Dan. xii. 3, Cod. Alex. also 
éxrdpavouow. This is the simple sense of the word, and it con- 
tains no answer to the foolish question of Origen, the father of 


1'To go back to the figure, as it were the stones (of offence) and the 
tares. 
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those who hold a final restoration: “For whom will they shine 
but for those who are below, who are to become partakers of 
their light as the sun gives them light upon earth? For they 
will surely not shine for themselves!” They will shine in and 
for God’s glory, just as the sun now shines before it appears, and 
where it does not appear tomen. As the sun: this is an expla- 
nation of Daniel’s splendour of the heavens (op sre), which 


means Christ the sun of righteousness, whom all his righteous 
ones shall resemble in glory, but at the same time, and first of 
all, it is to be understood also physically, according to what we 
find more particularly stated in 1 Cor. xv. 40, 41. In their 
Father’s kingdom : that is the highest and last, whereas the king- 
dom of heaven hitherto upon earth is called only His—the Son 
of Man’s ; for it extends to the time when the Son shall give over 
the kingdom to the Father. It means: thev shall be called 
children of God (chap. v. 9, as the others of the evil one) and God 
shall honour them as a Father as highly as he can—“ glory in 
them as a rich father in his well-bred children” (Val. Herberger). 
And at the conclusion of the explanation Christ adds for the dis- 
ciples, as before at the first parables for the people, the awaken- 
ing call: Who hath ears to hear let him hear! 


PARABLE OF THE MUSTARD SEED. 
(Matt. xiii. 31—33 ; Mark iv. 30—32; Luke xiii. 18—21). 


Grow till the harvest! The parable that follows connects 
with this conclusion of the foregoing, and contains first of all 
the prophecy that the small and imperceptible seed would yet 
grow to something great, that from the present sowing of the 
husbandman and householder (and the people must have in part 
perceived who was thereby meant), which had to encounter so 
much opposition and hindrance, there would spring up in due 
season a heavenly kingdom upon earth, as well, at least, as any 
other so-called kngdom. But when tt is grown—this is, in respect 
of the sense, to be understood in the future; as in Mark the 
growing is still more strongly marked as the principal point by 
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the twofold expression dvaSaivew and sosety KAddous poeyanous.* 
But as already in the two foregoing parables the second con- 
tained the explanatory ground of the first, so here the deaven 
stands in the same relation to the grain of mustard-seed. The 
reason why the smal] seed of the kingdom of heaven which is 
sown in the world grows and spreads to such an extent is, that it 
has a penetrating, transforming, inwardly quickening power, a 
power to lay hold on everything around it. Such growth is 
carried on, therefore, also outwardly before the eyes of men ; not 
thus alone, however, but still more by an unseen efficacy. As 
has already been said above, Christ here still views the pro- 
gressive development of his kingdom as a whole, but he makes at 
the same time a notified transition to the esoteric parables, which 
exhibit the real existence and continued possession of that king- 
dom in the souls of those individuals who, with self-denial, lay 
hold on it. With the extension and penetration in the mass 
there is mingled not a little of false appearance, which, only in 
virtue of its pointing to the genuine growth and leavening that 
takes place in the true children of the kingdom, still retains a 
certain figurative truth. If, in the first parable, greater pro- 
minence was given to the individual, and in the second to the 
kingdom as a whole, the two following should now be understood 
as if in addition to these it were said: The kingdom of heaven, 
viewed as a whole and in its individual members, is like, &c. 

In Mark, ver. 30, the Rabbinical formula rive opordowper x. 
r. X. stands before, which recurs also in Luke xiii. 18, ikewise a 
eround for the conjecture, that Luke there inserts, by way of 
repetition, what had been spoken before—if we do not find any 
connection in that place (which appears to to me almost impos- 
sible) to warrant the supposition of an actual repetition by Christ. 
At all events, it is to be supposed that Christ really, as Mark 
has it, spoke in the striking form of we, wherewith he, as it were, 
unites in counsel with Himself, and in the most friendly man- 
ner engages to a favourable hearing, if not the people, at least the 
disciples who were around him. Such a communicative form of 
address (for it is such, and John iii. 11 is falsely compared with 


1 Here already, therefore it is not merely growth in respect of size 
or height, but also of length and breadth—as Roos quite superficially 
would thus distinguish between the third and fourth parables. 
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it) is, in the mouth of Christ, an infinitely greater condescension 
than when Paul in his epistles says: What shall we then say ? 
The change of the figure, which was calculated as well to 
rouse the attention as to show the thing itself in new aspects, 
lies not merely in this, that now again the entire kingdom itself 
appears as a seed-corn, but the transition is now also made 
from the noblest and most important product of the earth for 
man, the claims of which have already been acknowledged by the 
use made of it in the foregoing parables, to another species ; from 
corn and wheat to garden products and herbs (Aayava); hence 
while in Matthew the expression ép TO GYp® avrod recurs, just as 
at ver. 24, and Mark has the more indefinite éq} THs 4s, Luke 
says definitely e’s kAmov éavrod. The mustard-seed is the 
smallest of all seeds—by the és TS 7s, which is repeated here 
in Mark, might be understood: which are sown in the earth by 
the hand of man. _ It is still further to be supplied, as there are 
indeed smaller seeds: in proportion to the greatness of the herb. 
And although even this should not be literally true, as, for example, 
our acorn as compared with the oak might make the superlative 
questionable, still the proverbial force of the expression remains 
(and Christ was ever ready to avail himself of such proverbs), 
which seems to be hinted at here, especially by the duoubcwpen : 
To use a common saying in this country. (Where, for example, 
there were no poppies as has been observed.) The Rabbins 
called the mustard yt PD only a sort of seed (quasi-seed), 
and Scalae as a mustard-seed is proverbial with them for any 
very small] thing, as, for example, Maimonides (in More N ebochim) 
contrasts the circle of the heavens with the mustard-seed, as the 
smallest possible thing, MaNgpr mo ma: In like manner, there 
are to be found in their writings accounts of the sometimes extra- 
ordinary size of the mustard plant in the Kast, as of one with three 
branches, one of which covered a potter’s tent, of another on which 
the owner climbed up as on a fig tree, Accordingly Christ 
says truly, that this Xdyavov, contrary to the general rule, 
becomes a dévdpov, as being, so to speak, the miracle in nature of 
great growth, so that we are not under the necessity of suppos- 
ing the more indefinite meaning of the Heb. yy. Along with 


the proverbial, however, he here also (as in the darned before) 
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glances at the typical element in natural history, according to 
which a particular seasoning, quickening, and leavening virtue is 
ascribed to the mustard-seed. That he has this before his mind 
is to be supposed from its being placed side by side with the 
parable of the leaven, for which it prepares the way ; although 
to keep by this as the principal point and to carry it out, would 
be insipid indeed. But this twofold reference to nature itself, 
and to the form of speech among men derived from it, 1s not 
enough; the figure in the way in which it is carried out points 
back farther to the Holy Scripture, as we found was the case 
also in the second parable. For precisely in connection with 
those beginnings of the prophecy of Isaiah in chap. xi. 1 
and iv. 2 (from which Christ had here taken the citation, 
chap. vi. 9, 10, and many other hints), stands that word in 
Ezek. xvii. 2224, where, literally as here, the Messiah and His 
kingdom is compared to a high tree grown from a tender twig, 
so that all birds dwell under the shadow of its branches. Great 
tree—this is generally the prophetic figure for the kingdoms of 
the world, as may be seen farther in Ezek. xxxi. 3—14, Dan. 
iv. 7—9, where there is always the characteristic notice of the 
birds dwelling in it. Observe, therefore, by what a wise selec- 
tion, by what an ingenious allusion, Christ here speaks thus and 
no otherwise of the kingdom of heaven : if even earthly kingdoms 
erew from small beginnings to great power and extent, much 
more would this kingdom not be wanting in similar growth. 
Observe further how, precisely by this figure, the outward appear- 
ance of the Church in the world is denoted also in respect of its 
might and power to afford protection, as being also a kingdom like 
great kingdoms.! If therefore not directly state-churches (which 
are only the dangerous and never entirely to be averted conse- 
quence of the thing in its imperfection), yet certainly national- 
churches are according to the mind and will of Christ. What 
then are the birds but, in the first place, the many men and 
nations who are brought beneath the shelter of this protecting 
structure. (In Homer é@vea onda rretewav.) They come, in 


1 Lange well observes in his interpretative manner : As the mustard- 
seed even changes its species, passing from a herb to a sort of tree, 80 
does the kingdom of heaven pass into the species and likeness of a great 
world-state. 
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the missionary time when the Church is being set up with power 
and honour, like doves to their windows (Isa. Ix. 8). They 
either sing under the branches of the tree which Christ has 
planted for them, Ps. civ. 12, 16, 17 (being now true birds of 
heaven in the kingdom of heaven), the praise of Him who has 
prepared a house and rest for them in His altars (Ps. Ixxxiv. 4, 
))—the reader will pardon this play upon all these sacred figures 
which run into each other—or they dwell without knowing it 
under the shadow and shelter (see Mark) which outward Chris- 
tendom with its manifold blessings affords. 

Is not this the history of the Church with its great and mighty 
facts represented in an interesting figure, especially for a certain 
period, which was spoken of above? One cannot cease from 
comparing the little mustard-seed in the field or garden of Judea, 
with this shadowing tree of the nations, and from paying devout 
homage to Him who has here so simply foretold this. Maximum 
ex minimo, in minimo—this is the principle that obtains in the 
wonders of nature, but it is still more in history, and most of all, 
finally, in the internal history of the kingdom of God in the 
heart, the sign and seal of the divine operation, of divine power 
in the new creation of grace. Asa man knows indeed what a 
small mustard-seed he has sown quietly and unobserved on his 
field, so the counsel of God by Christ here testifies, and the 
import here is: With these prophetical words as to the will 
and counsel of God the fact agrees, it has been so, and will 
ever be so before our eyes. But it could not be otherwise. 
Trust not to anything great in this world which is not small 
in its beginning, for then it grows not from the kernel, then 
in all probability the tree begins from the branches ere it has 
roots. He who would work deeply and widely in the king- 
dom of Christ must go with Christ into the depths, and then 
the result of his labours as regards their breadth will be seen 
in due time. | 

Let us now, however, enquire more particularly what is the 
period in the history of the Church when first the grown-up 
tree spreads forth its sheltering branches! Yes, the sign of 
Jonah has become to the world a preaching of repentance, the 
cross a heavenly sign of victory, the Roman empire becomes a 
Roman kingdom of heaven, a Church of Christ, a Catholic 
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Church for the barbarians of all lands. The hosts of wanderers 
in the migrations of the people turn into this home. But is this 
now really the true and genuine kingdom of heaven, so that the 
outward appearance corresponds to its internal nature? By no 
means! The victory of Christianity over the world leads to its 
secularization : Here first, in right earnest, the pernicious darnel 
grows luxuriantly, the false Christians and after-Christians (after- 
wheat) crowding round the imperial throne and the bishop’s seat, 
and a leaven of wickedness and knavery is at work. They main- 
tain a controversy about Easter which does not sound like a 
pleasant song of praise among the branches; the new Phari- 
sees and Sadducees come, the return to the fundamental errors 
of Israel in the Old Testament, errors which the cross ought to 
have destroyed, strongly progresses, and many Samaritans, if not 
even Ammonites, take part unhindered in the building of the 
temple. On such a view, it is more pardonable in some com- 
mentators than at first sight we might be willing to allow, when 
they have understood the leaven in the following parable (as 
everywhere else in Scripture it denotes what is bad) to represent 
the remaining corruption in the Church.’ This certainly needs 
no refutation, for Christ does not say: the kingdom of heaven is 
like three measures of meal into which a woman who is an enemy 
mixes her leaven (something like the wickedness in the ephah, 
Zech. v. 6—8)—but like a leaven which a woman took, just as 
a grain of mustard-seed which a man sowed. Moreover, in 
Luke xiii. 18, where these two parables stand alone, it is not 
possible to suppose that they contain a prediction of the cor- 
-ruptions in the Church, as, for example, the Berleburgher 
Bible, which maintains this in reference to Matthew, must itself 
acknowledge. But if in the figure of the mustard-seed we found 
so manifold a reference, may not the reason why Christ here 
selects precisely that of the leaven be, that there is in it a szde 


1The writing “On the deeree of God,” &. (Frankf. 1847), so 
strongly tinctured with Irvingism, goes so far as to say, that not only 
the leaven is intended to prophesy the falling away, but (with absurd 
cross-interpretation) the mustard-seed also. For its tree has no fruit, 
while under its foliage nestle the seed-devouring birds of the evil one! 
And that is called “the only scriptural interpretation of these two 
parables.” 
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glance at the evil leaven which his prophetic eye must have also 
foreseen, when he spoke of the tree? Indeed, the leavening, 
seasoning meal is, first of all, itself the last form of the fruit in 
which it begins to work anew, to nourish, to shew itself after the 
manner of the mustard-seed,—and for the rising of the dough into 
palatable bread, the leaven is good. And yet Christ, as we 
everywhere see, can never entirely forget the farther significance 
of the figures of nature in the types of Scripture; and if, ever 
since the passover and sacrifices of Israel, this word has the bad 
sense which He himself in other places gives to it, could He fail 
to have this also before His mind now? He had it in His mind, 
and precisely on purpose placed in opposition to it His good 
Jeaven, the heavenly leaven. To understand him thus, was so 
natural on the first surprise occasioned by the ficure (so that the 
hearer must have asked: How? the kingdom of heaven too a 
leaven ?), that I at least cannot wonder enough at finding in no 
commentator this idea, which yet first opens up the innermost 
meaning of the parable, and concedes to that mistaken interpre- 
tation what of truth belongs to it. Christ will say: With this 
expansion of the small seed in the field of the world, the tares of 
corruption will mingle all the more powerfully (like a leaven), 
but the good seed will notwithstanding choke the thorns, the mus- 
tard seed will gain the victory, what is heavenly will also mingle 
itself with every mixture, ina word, will show ttself as a subduing 
anti-leaven.' ‘Thus we have the true, the entire sense of this 
ambiguous expression, the application of which is here changed 
from what is bad to what is good. 

Lhe éeyxptrrew, which occurs only here in the New Testa- 
ment, derives its emphasis first of all from this. The subduing 
power of the little, which yet, as it spreads, must disunite and 
become apparently ever less and less, will operate with such 
profound internal secrecy in the world and in man. The “ little 
bit word of God” spread throughout the whole life of nations! 
They are both the same meal, only the one is already leavened, 
the other is still to be leavened with the word of God, that it 


*This is something quite different from what Richter’s House 
Bible means: the mixed degeneracy and sintulness of the no longer 
apostolically pure Church which now extends itself, is aé the same lune 
meant, 
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may receive taste and relish to be used as bread. The whole 
then remains just as it was,—meal or man,—for God’s renewing 
grace does not do away with what is creaturely, it does not break 
up and destroy the principle or forms of life that have existed in 
nations and individuals from their first creation... The three Seahs, 
which together make an ephah, appear in Scripture as the usual 
measure of a complete batch, Gen. xviii. 6; Jud. vi. 19; 1 Sam. 
i. 24. Christ has chiefly in mind the first of these passages, 
that well-known one concerning Sarah’s baking for the Lord in 
Mamre, as the kneading is also particularly noticed there. In 
so far, however, as he means the whole world, all mankind, the 
number three may farther point to the three quarters of the globe 
then known, or more correctly still, when viewed as a prophecy, 
stretching throughout all future time, it may have reference to 
the three Sons of Noah, by whom every land is possessed, and 
in whom the prophetical word sees represented the whole seventy 
nations. This is no trifling, but quite consistent with the every- 
where harmonious sense of Scripture. Into this entire popular 
life with its state developments, its art, science, wisdom, and 
folly, war and peace, into the entire history of the world, the 
good leaven enters with its secretly penetrating and subduing 
power, and at last it gains the upper hand. The new struggles, 
indeed, with the old in fermentation, and neither will bear the pre- 
sence of the other, but the kneader takes care that it gets within, 
and through the fermentation the batch is produced. (In Ez. 
iv. 12, where an éyxpoudias dptos is spoken of, éyxptarew is used 
for yyy.) Luther says on this: “Just as it isimpossible that the 
leaven, after it is once mixed with the dough, can ever again be 
separated from it, because it has changed the nature of the dough, 
in like manner is it also impossible that Christians can be severed 
from Christ. The dough is leavened, Satan cannot separate it 
from the leaven, let him boil or fry, roast or burn it, the leaven 
Christ remains in it, and will remain till the last day, till all are 
thoroughly leavened who are saved.” We say in addition to 


‘ Braune: As the dough is internally related to the leaven, so is the 
man internally related to the kingdom of God. ‘When Zeller places 
the entire parable in the last time, on the ground that then only after 
the judgment shall humanity be really prepared for the meal, we 
cannot agree with him. What would the leaven be then ? 
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this: Even Feuerbach and Bauer’s worst leaven is at least pene- 
trated by the opposition to Christianity, precisely thereby is it 
brought into prominence, and therefore is it already infected with 
the principle which finally overcomes. 

Who now is the woman who carries on the important work of 
kneading? It were superficial to say that the yuvi here is merely 
parallel to the dv@pwos, ver. 81, because women bake as men 
sow, seeing that there are everywhere yuvaixes osromozol; for the 
position of the words (which is never to be regarded as indif- 
ferent), is now strikingly changed. In the first parable we have 
merely the sower with the story about his seed; in the second 
the recurring superscription begins: The kingdom of heaven is 
like a man (coelestium similitudines ea humanis), which, in the 
third and fifth, is only somewhat transposed,! and appears again 
literally in the sixth. (On the other hand, in the seventh, where 
the work of separation by the angels is the principal point of 
view, every &vOpmros or dvOpwrot, disappears in a passive and 
general “one.”) If, however, the dv@pwios who sowed the 
mustard-seed was still the heavenly sower himself, the sus) 
appears already to make the transition to the fifth and sixth 
parables, where the dv@pwios are other persons, those, namely, 
who now receive, find and seek that which is given from heaven, 
and is within their reach, who themselves work it out. Thus the 
AaBSotca now obtains a farther sense, and is to be taken more 
strictly than the foregoing XaGav. For the mustard-seed is as 
yet the first form of the heavenly seed which God put into the 
earth, but the leaven is a thing already there in relative perfec- 
tion, a thing which has been made in a former and first baking. 
To take this and to make further use of it requires human 
co-operation and labour. We shall afterwards find and show, 
at Luke xv. 4, 8, that there the woman is really the Church, 
namely, the true Church in which the spirit lives, through which 


1 Against the interpretation of Wachtler (afterwards to be spoken 
of), let it only be mentioned in the meantime that the “kingdom 
of heaven’’ is a quite special term, the thing compared in all these 
parables, therefore the apparently strictly grammatical position is not 
valid, that the kingdom of heaven, ver. 45, might be likened to the 
pearl, not to the merchant. When Plato speaks ofhis coia that is some- 
thing quite different. (Stud. und Krit. 1849.) 
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he works (Rev. xxii. 17); referring in passing to this proof, 
afterwards to be adduced, we do not stay to find here, as there, 
the work of the Spirit throughout the Church in the wonderful 
Divine-human thorough working of the dough by the powerful 
hands of this woman.t For this the world-Romish, pseudo- 
catholic missionary church, is only the historical parable, and 
thus in the last of the exoteric parables a forcible reference is 
‘made from the external appearance to the eternal truth. | 

Until the whole is leavened,—or until the meal is leavened 
through and through (orov equivalent to oAws)? If this, in the 
fullest and most proper sense, is never true of the entire dough 
of mankind—for what then would be made of the tares and the 
separation at the end ?—it is yet true individually and personally 
of the elect. These find the treasure which lies hid everywhere 
in the field, they seek and value the one pearl which, in a mani- 
fold way, offers itself to every one who knows it, so that he may 
entirely possess himself of it; in them the sow? works through 
the might and impulse of the spirit, selling all and thus obtain- 
ing all, until the whole man is leavened. And, in this depth of 
the microcosm, Olshausen’s explanation of the three measures by 
spirit, soul, and body, which he brings in too soon, may find its 
confirmation ; for,—as those who have looked deeper have long 
since seen,—Shem, Japhet, and Ham, in the microcosm of the 
world’s history, correspond to this trichotomy of human nature. 
The little mustard seed in the individual is now, as Christ also 
says elsewhere, the first small spark of living faith which removes 
all mountains, and from the small beginnings of the first graces 
and prayers, the sanctifying new life at length penetrates as a 
Jeaven the whole man, if he on his part does not neglect these 
two things, to continue in patient growth, and diligently to 
co-operate in the éyxpumrew. 


1'To knead in—that is the true work which the hand of God will 
have done by our hands—not to pluck out! The woman appears here 
as strong, if we keep in view the interpretation—by no means (as 
Braune thinks) as ‘a weak woman’’—as also a child may bring the 
kingdom ot God into a house! 
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THE TREASURE IN THE FIELD. PEARL AND NET, 


(Matth. xiii. 44—50.) 


As the householder in the parable has, in his answer, gone 
beyond the question of the servants, and shown in addition to 
the whence? also the whither? so Jesus, with the explanation 
which the disciples asked, goes on to give them the two next 
parables over and above, which then, by the conclusion of the 
third, vers. 49, 50, lead back to vers. 41—42 ; consequently this 
entire supplement of the treasure, pearl, and net, are, as it were, 
a developing application, a deeper explanation of the foregoing 
separation. Would you, as righteous, at one time shine like the 
sun—as those who turn many to righteousness like the brightness 
of heaven? Now mark and hear what I have further to say :— 
The kingdom of heaven is again like—becomes, the nearer it 
draws to the separation, ever more perfectly like to a thing hid, 
which indeed one may ind unsought, but in order to get and 
keep which, one must renounce everything else; which, finally, 
must even be sought with the greatest earnestness, must be bought 
at the cost of the complete renunciation of everything else. 
Those who do this are the righteous.1 

According to Jewish conceptions, the kingdom of the Messiah 
was to be the most manifest thing in the world, and it was the 
will of Christ (chap. v. 14, 15), that the light in his followers 
should shine clearly before all the world (écAdrrewv, ver 43), asa 
city set onan hill; yet he says here beforehand that it will unfortu- 
nately not be so, least of all in the last times of trial before the judg- 
ment, in the times of obscuration caused by the mixture which 


‘In the general survey which we took beforehand, it was already 
said that, in the three last parables, it is the inner state and progress of 
the kingdom of heaven in the individual persons that is spoken of. Itis 
therefore, however, not merely meant that the kingdom of heaven will (as 
Lange thinks) at every period remain a concealed treasure “ for the indi- 
‘viduals—even as a world-religion,” but the parables really at the same 
time advance forward to a later period when that will be more the case 
than before. 
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comes not merely from the devil, but is, on the other hand, also the 
result of the Divine purpose, so as to bring the leaven into con- 
tact with everything that may be at all susceptible of it. The 
treasure hid in the field is, on the one hand (in connection with 
the second parable), still the precious seed, but at the same time 
also (now entirely departing from this figure) a treasure, or a 
precious possession in general. The field in which this treasure 
lies hid is the outside of the kingdom as existing in the world, 
viz., Word and Church! Ah! how many treasure-seekers pass 
by, how many treasure-diggers dig beside it, because their eye 
and heart are turned towards another false treasure! because 
(to speak with Lange), they seek their bread just as in hus- 
bandry, only in a “ decent conformity to the outward ordinances 
of worship,” without truly seeking the Gospel which lies hid 
“deep beneath the law” (the outward ordinances, institution, 
&c.), like the merchant afterwards mentioned who aimed higher. 
The real treasure is so near them, they tread upon it and might 
lay hold on it with the hand, if they but knew the right spot. 
Luther says again: “Learn from this to know the kingdom of 
heaven ; many seem to possess it who possess it not, and he who 
truly has it, seems as if he had it not.” They even diligently 
cultivate the field of the Church so that it may bear them—hap- 
piness and comfort in this life; but they do not see the real 
treasure therein, nor bring it out. Why then do they not jind 
it, as well as this one in the parable, who is of course the repre- 
sentative of all true believers in common? It is not said that 
he sought or dug for it; the Azd treasure then must have 
lain open enough to every true finder. It is to be observed that 
this finder is not, and does not need to be, such a seeker as the 
merchant in the next parable, but yet that he has something of 
his spirit and character; for he at least discerns and lays hold 
on what he has found. These two parables again represent two 
things which properly belong to each other, the offered grace of 


1 And that especially at a time, when “ the kingdom of God is as it 
were buried beneath the clods of false Christianity, of superstition, 
human ordinances, and ceremonies.” (Roos). And we would say fur- 
ther: also under a good divinely-established ecclesiasticism—for the 
field must be bought. 
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God and endeavour on the part of man; although these two 
come specially into prominence in different periods. 

The fortunate finder now wants to have only the treasure, as 
the merchant the pearl, yet for this he buys the field. Is this, 
perhaps, merely a feature in the parable without particular sig- 
nificance? Then it would at least represent the wisdom to be 
used in acquiring the spiritual substance, such as the children of 
this world use in reference to the earthly: in order that he may 
make sure of not losing his discovery by any other finding it, he 
again covers it up and buys the piece of land; as its purchaser 
the treasure would at that time, according to Jewish and partly 
also to Roman law, belong to him. Nor was this any injustice to 
the possessor, who was leaving his best property to spoil in the 
earth, and knew neither to find nor to value it; how, otherwise, 
should the right man for such a treasure get it? With still less 
propriety could Christ say: and he stole it, carried it off!—If 
any one is satisfied with such an explanation of this part of the 
parable we leave it to him, but it appears to us that the buying 
of the field really contains in it the deeper truth, namely, that 
one cannot get the treasure without the field, 7e. that no one 
can have the jewel of the kingdom of heaven in the heart 
without the appropriation of all the outward institutions which 
guard it, without the right use of all its means of grace (in 
vain possessed by so many). We have no sympathy, then, 
with such an interpretation as this: the good man had only not 
strength enough immediately to carry off the treasure alone; for 
the way in which he acted is manifestly praised, as being that 
which led rightly to the end he had in view. Dost thou dis- 
cover, by the revelation of God graciously vouchsafed to thee, the 
living word of regeneration, and the true Church, remember that 
neither of these comes into thy heart in the way of the Separatists, 
so as that thou mayest abstract it from the external word and sacra- 
ments in the degenerate Church; for the treasure belongs to the 
field, the buyer of the first must also become the true possessor of 
the other. Butas this is entirely an inward affair of the heart, it 
must be done secretly, and without the knowledge of those enviers 
who might follow the treasure, although they did not themselves 
value it or use it, or who, as mockers, might throw it away as 
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if it were old rusty iron. The true finder hides what he has 
found, as in the field from profane eyes, so in his heart, ze. shuts 
it already in his overjoyed heart, ere he properly has it. This 
seems to be the true meaning of the figure which is not other- 
wise to be pressed. And now he betakes himself in haste and in 
earnest, in the joy of his heart (a more deeply-seated joy than 
that in ver. 20) to selling and buying. or he must give up 
all his property for it, as is meant in Luke xiv. 33, and more 
particularly carried out by the apostle in Phil. 11. 7—10; this is 
the concluding point in which the two parables of the treasure 
and the pearl coincide. 

When Wachtler recently persists in maintaining, even after 
Steffensen has adduced clear reasons against it (which we will 
not now repeat) a strangely inverted explanation of the parable 
of the pearl, let it suffice that we mention it here; it scarcely 
needs any special refutation for the sake of those who in any 
way agree with it, beyond our positive development of the 
general understanding of the parable. We have already spoken 
of the strikingly tenacious adherence to the grammar as respects 
the formula of comparison. “ As the merchant goes forth to seek 
goodly pearls, so does the kingdom of heaven also go forth to seek 
goodly subjects’—this is held to be the only possible meaning, 
yet this proposition already sounds so strangely as to frighten us 
away from it. To correct a possible misunderstanding of the 
former parable, as if the man can only thus accidentally find the 
treasure, the design of this parable is said to be to show how the 
kingdom of heaven (Christ) rather seeks man. The good pearls 
are—* the souls who let themselves be saved and made children 
of God, the elect.” And what is the one precious pearl? First 
of all it is said to be: “those that are most disposed towards 
Christ, to whom he entirely yields himself,” (as if to sell all and 
to buy could mean to give, and entirely to yield himself!) 
Afterwards, as an improvement on this, it is said to be “the 
communion of the saints, the invisible Church,” out which, 
indeed, there can be no good pearls. And here may also be 
mentioned the turn which also Seriver' has given to the thing 
(although more in the way of accommodation—“ it might be so 


1 Third Sermon of the first part, in my edition i, 77. 
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explained”) when he says, that the pearl shows the great value 
in the eye of Christ of a human soul which is to be saved. But 
we still think that treasure and pear! are to be taken together in the 
same sense, the kingdom of heaven alone can be the pearl found by 
the seeker,—this explanation alone corresponds to the entire sys- 
tem of the seven parables, and confirms itself on every side. The 
“doctrine of Scripture” which is opposed to this, “that the man 
is not the subject who effectually seeks the Saviour, but the 
object who is effectually sought by the Saviour,” has not much 
weight here, inasmuch as the Scripture, with no less perfect 
propriety, speaks often of our seeking, our selling, yielding our- 
selves up, bringing ourselves to, &c. 

As Solomon, Prov. ii. 138—-15, and Job, chap. xxvii. 
15—19, compare true wisdom with gold and silver, precious 
stones and pearls, or rather exalt it above them, the parable 
would be already somewhat intelligible to the disciples from this 
allusion to the Scripture. Still the meaning here goes much 
deeper than what was there said of the “ fear of God ;” the pearl, 
as a treasure and possession, is here still more represented with 
reference to the obtaining and appropriating of it than was the 
case with the treasure lying in the field and waiting for the 
finder. (Just as in chap. vil. 6, that which is holy and your 
pearls ; also in Prov. iii. 13 and Job xxviii. 12, the finding, the 
obtaining, is the principal idea). Itis the real “stone of the 
wise,” whose true name no one knows but he who has it, and who 
bears the great e%pnxa in his heart: this last and most internal 
parable needs and admits in the least degree of explanation by 
many other words. The dv@parros Europos, seafarer or travelling 
merchant (Kleuker : who travels for jewels) possesses as a doxioos 
tpatreCirns, that wisdom which we found also in the buyer of the 
field, even in a higher degree, for he seeks really good, genwine 
pearls. But the nearer it draws to the end in the church, the 
more necessary will this testing wisdom be, in order to find what 
is sought; for not merely is true Christianity hid by the manifest 
falling away (which is not so much pointed at here), but amid the 
motley mart of confessions, sects, and opinions, the perplexing cry 
which is to precede the coming of the Lord, Lo He is here, lo He 
is there, in this chamber or in that desert, amid the manifold forms 
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of Christianity, each of which praises its own books, its own 
agencies, its confessions or societies, there is need of a good 
understanding in the seeking heart; nor is any society of bre- 
thren with their Bohemian stories the true field which one has 
only to buy! That the seeker first of all seeks pearls in the 
plural shows, that he has not yet learned (and this 1s natural 
enough) the experience which he will obtain after he has found, 
and of which the church loudly enough holding forth that experi- 
ence sings: “If I get this one thing, which compensates for all, 
then shall I in this one thing enjoy everything”—or as it might 
with equal truth be said: then shall I enjoy this one thing in 
everything. Therefore Christ says here, Eva TOAUTLMLOY papya- 
pirnv, while before, in the Sermon on the Mount, He himself 
speaks of pearls in the plural. The men who offer them for sale 
according to their appearance know the precious one themselves 
just as little as that owner of the field knew of his treasure; and 
yet itis not to be bought from these ignorant possessors as a 
thing of trifling value, but Christ himself,—who so wonderfully 
offers for sale his holy jewel, that he on his part may try the 
triers, and bring it to the trae man who is worthy of it—gives it 
upon no other terms than those which Solomon has already men- 
tioned: for all that he has. (Prov.iv.7.) He who will rather 
continue seeking, and who goes back when it comes to the great 
discovery, he who begins to cheapen so as that he may still retain 
something of his own, cannot obtain it. But he who goes on 
and offers violence to the kingdom of heaven, and who boldly 
counts out the great price in the face of the mockery of the spec- 
tators and traders, he is the true buyer. Oh! what a gracious 
word about buying,? when yet the price consists only in our 


1 That (according to Roos) again at a later period the pearl may be 
freely bought even without the shell (corresponding to the field before) 
we think quite wrong, because the seeking is precisely intended to denote 
a distinguishing from the spurious as the result of investigation, —its 
eostliness therefore does not lie open on the surface. The two parables 
are not at all thus to be combined. 

2 At which Wiichtler takes very groundless offence, since only a pre- 
dominant receptivity is conceded to us. Does he forget all those pas- 
sages of Scripture which speak quite otherwise also of our doing, yield- 
ing ourselves, venturing, exchanging, holding fast ? 
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entire poverty, debt, and misery! But what righteousness and 
truth in this, that the pearl is yet so dear, and assuredly in no 
other way to be obtained! That which in earthly things were a 
foolish whim is here the highest wisdom. 

In opposition to this second last parable—which, in the one 
buyer, has shown us the small number of true possessors as 
opposed to the foolish multitude, and the hidden Church, as, 
so to speak, itself the treasure in the field, the pearl obtained by 
Christ for himself (for so now, comparing anew, may we invert 
the sentiment)—comes the last of the series, which shows, on the 
other hand, the great mixture in the wide net, thus again turn- 
Ing back, but now it is only to bring into prominence the inevi- 
table separation as the chief and concluding idea, by the final ofras 
éorat. If, ina former parable, the tares were sown against the 
will of Christ by his enemy, we have here the other and inner- 
most side of the thing, namely, that it was notwithstanding 
according to the counsel and will of Christ! He who there says: 
Let both grow together! had also said before : Let the enemy 
sow ! and in holy love, a love which goes beyond all the malice 
of Satan, a place was given to the tares in his field, if haply 
wheat might yet be made out of them through the miraculous 
power of the opposing leaven. The bad fishes, too, were pur- 
posely fished and drawn in along with the others, If any one 
were still in doubt as to the meaning of that saying: the world is 
the field,—his doubts must be set at rest when he finds here the 
bad who are to be cast out distinctly represented as being tn the 
net, which is certainly not the same as the sea, but is drawn 
through the entire sea. The kingdom of heaven is not some- 
thing specially set apart for any outward Israel, nation, or country, 
but the great sea of nations is its sphere, the restless raging sea 
of fallen humanity (a figure pervading the whole of Scripture, 
for one example of which we would now only refer to Ps. Ixv. 8). 
Into this sea it sinks as a net hid beneath the waters. Christ 
will have infant baptism, conversions, national churches, and all 
that belongs to such a penetration of the leayen into the entire 
dough; and the Catholic Church, although in itself an untrue 
type, is yet right in its maintenance of this truth against the most 
well-meant, erring separatism. The wide cayiun, the great draw- 
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net of God, is wavaypos, it works and draws with it whatever it 
finds, whatever comes in its way.’ ‘This net has many nooses, 
many small nets which here and there manya fisher of men throws 
out, and that not merely like Peter, “at Christ’s word,” but 
many only mpodace (Phil. i. 18) at their own hand; nay more, 
even against his knowledge and will must Pilate write the super- 
scription of the cross, and Caiaphas prophesy of the scattered 
children of God who find the truth therein. All things in the 
world’s history must work together for good, for the calling of 
those whom the eternal purpose hath distinguished; the history 
of the world is itself the history of the Church, and has in it the 
great net which the one great fisher of men, with all the nets 
and hands which are helpful to him, draws by his strong hand to 
the shore. As the fishes are sometimes taken in an evil net, and 
the sons of men snared in an evil time (Eccles. ix. 12)—so man 
also knows not his time, when the good hand of God which. 
draws into the kingdom of heaven comes upon him for the first 
time. The fishes are in the net ere they know it, even when 
they think they are still free to swim in the sea, for the net hides 
itself from them.? Ye fishers who, as wise and faithful servants, 
would follow out the mind of Christ, draw gently that you may 
not scare away many a draught... The water itself must move 
about in the net, the sin of the world must prepare for the univer- 
sally offered grace of God, the raging of the nations and king- 
doms must help on the kingdom of heaven and the gathering of 
the people of God; many a leviathan is caught, and although 
he would fain get out yet cannot break the strong net. 

Thus, indeed, it brings together é« mavtos yévous, 2.e. great and 
small, high and low, distinguished and obscure, whatever there 
is in the water (Ps. civ. 25). But with all this variety, there are 
only two kinds of which at last account is taken, (see chap. xxii. 
9,10). In ra cada and ra campa the fishes are purposely not at 
all expressly mentioned, nor are they throughout the whole 


1¢Those missionaries are bad fishers who even at the first would 
separate the fishes (by baptism). They should take much more pains to 
catch them in masses, instead of losing time in unapostolical discrimi- 
nating.”’ Richter’s Bible. 


2 It is not precisely right with Braune to lay emphasis on: they are 
caught, because the kingdom of God appears to them at first asa letter. 
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parable ; ¢y@véua is not to be supplied (seeing that pyayuy and 
css were also caught), but the neuter is to be understood in 


the same way as cawa kal madara in ver. 52. The sea of the 
world and the kingdom’s history has a shore, as this aidév has a 
cvvTédeia. There it will be seen what has been caught, what must 
be again cast out of the net, and just as little of the latter comes into 
the ayyeia as of the tares from the fieldinto the barn.! The fishes 
in the parable are either eatable or not fit for use (which in ge- 
neral the word campos also signifies), fishes which indeed might 
have made good food, but which unfortunately have died in the 
net, and, amid the swarm, have become corrupt ; but the parable 
says nothing of this, in order to abide by the principal point. To 
this principal point belongs now only the third and last question 
which comes after the former questions, Whence? and Whither ? 
namely, When will this be done? The answer was also given 
before: When the plants are ripe, i.e. here when the net is full. 
Lhis means not merely when the rAjpwpa tév éOvav, which in 
its number is known only to God, has been brought in (Rom. 
x1. 25), when the foreordained number of the elect is complete, 
although this also les in the background, as it is on account of 
the good that the net is drawn—but at the same time also: when 
the whole sea is fished out, when all that were swimming in it 
are in the net (Matth. xxiv. 14). As in the second parable the 
harvest was described only as future (it is by no means said: 
and the reapers came)}—so now, on the contrary, the final deci- 
sion appears as present, immediately follows. 

Vers. 49, 50 contain again an explanation unasked, but they 
only repeat the foregoing vers. 41, 42, (might the disciples also 
in heart repeat ver. 43!), and bring the three last parables into 
one frame with the conclusion of the second. It is this: the 
gathering is done also by men, but the separation only by the 
hands of the angels, with whom we cannot again with Zeller 
join the reigning and judging saints. Already does this literal 
repetition (for in vers. 39 and 41 the angels of heaven are cer- 
tainly meant) refute the strange idea of the excellent Olshausen, 

1 The dyyeia (not the vessel in the Sing. as Luther has it) certainly 
correspond in some measure to the barn in a foregoing parable, but 


we may infer from the plural that this feature is here to be less 
urged, 
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that the dyyeaou here are the messengers or drrocroNot, because 
in the parable the fishers themselves perform the work. ‘This, 
however, is still the question, for in the whole parable, just in 
order to keep this in the back-ground, neither the fishers nor the 
fishes are named, and it is expressed in the indefinite form; as 
at ver. 40 damep cvddé~yeTas, So is it now with the whole story ot 
the cayjvn BrnOeion, as if it were equivalent to wamep Par- 
Nera, &c. The angels shall go forth from the throne and pre- 
sence of God, and of the Son of Man, at his command and com- 
mission; they shall make a clean and true separation of the few 
righteous from the many wicked. What in the similitude was 
an emphatic é£w left indefinite, is in the explanation, again the 
fearful furnace with its wailing and gnashing of teeth; still, in 
order that the friendly promise (ver. 43) for those who have ears 
to hear may sound above this dreadful conclusion, there is already, 
in ver. 48, a gathering together of the good placed before that 
gathering together of the bad. 


THE TREASURE OF THE HOUSEHOLDER. 
(Matth. xiii. 51, 52). 


“Parables are indeed pretty and ingenious things, but one 
must also understand them’—says the excellent Wandsbecker ; 
therefore Christ asks at the conclusion, if they have understood 
him, as in Mark iv. 18, he referred to this at the beginning. 
This question was not for the people but for the disciples, that 
they might be thorough pa@yrevfévtes. And Christ, who could 
not follow the Socratic method in revealing the mystery of the 
kingdom of heaven, must first teach the disciples also, ere he ask 
them such a question. Forget not ye under-masters to do the 
same, neither the teaching first nor the asking afterwards! Have 
ve understood all this,—the last through the interpretation that 
was given of the first,—what has not been explained, and about 
which you do not therefore ask me? (for in Mark iv. 34, 
advra is not meant literally of every single parable, but of the 
import of all, which they might perceive from the explanation of 
some). The good disciples, because they had really understood 
something, and because now these stories were not as at first en- 
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tirely unintelligible to them, answer in their naive simplicity : 
Yea, Lord. Christ receives this answer as true, for he who under- 
stands something is certainly in the right way. Luther: He 
praises them just as if they had understood, because at some 
future time they would understand. He deals with his disci- 
ples as with children, in the simplest earnestness and the most 
earnest simplicity, for he thinks of what they shall become by the 
Holy Ghost, and has patience with their folly or simplicity. 
He does not repel them from him as a proud master by saying: 
Ah, how can ye now already know and understand what the 
kingdom of heaven is, as my wisdom has spoken of it in these 
parables ! 

For their future office, in the discharge of which their “ Yea, 
Lord,” would come to be ever more true, He now says what fol- 
lows. And so thoroughly has He got into the taste for parables, 
after the eternal wisdom has opened its mouth in him in this 
way, that this last word also takes the form of a parable, which 
Matth. ver. 53 therefore includes under the éTéNecey TAS Tapa- 
Lords ratras. Perhaps meanwhile the table was covered in the 
house, at least the Onaavpds of the householder here is the store- 
room of the meats (Ps. exliv. 13), and the whole is to be com- 
pared with chap. xxiv. 45. We might at first say: What con- 
descension on the part of Christ thus to speak of himself as of 
every scribe! But this He does not properly do, for He himself 
is NO yoaupareds padnrevdas, he speaks of his disciples’ office in 
which they are to follow his, the master’s, example just set before 
them. But He is certainly the householder who has now given 
out things new and old to the people, and the disciples the guests 
and the inmates of the house; still every one is therefore (dia 
Touro after such an example) to be like this householder. When 
Christ says “ scribes,” He gives it to be understood, as we have 
seen, that these seven parables also were founded on the holy 
Scripture, were foreshadowed in it; then also He places such 
true scribes whom he forms and sends (chap. xxiii. 84), empha- 
tically in opposition to the then false ones. Instructed or taught 
jor the kingdom of heaven: This is the grand distinction, the fun- 
damental idea of all true instruction and learning, upon which 
all true understanding depends. Instructed, namely, in a two- 
fold sense, for himself and for others, that he may gain it himself 
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and spread it abroad in others. ‘The importance of airod which 
‘is the main point of the sentiment, is not to be overlooked; out of 
his treasure, almost as at chap. xil. 35. For the treasure and pro- 
vision of the wholesome doctrine must through experience have 
become my own, in the way spoken of in the fifth and sixth 
parables, the @ycavpos must be put into a Oncavpos if I am 
rightly and fruitfully to use it. Not from knowledge got by 
learning, not from books, not even from the Bible, that inex- 
haustible store-room of the chief householder, can one teach and 
preach as Christ here means, if the truth does not first go through 
one’s own heart. 

New and old—that is in the parable the produce of this year 
and of years far back (Song of Sol. vii. 13), for the nourishment 
and sustenance of the family, not (according to Neander, for ex- 
ample) jewels laid out to view, in which old or new does not 
slonify so much ; in the interpretation of the parable, however, 
it has indeed a manifold sense. ‘The ground-idea is: according 
to the wants and taste of the guests, as it is good for them, or, by 
pleasant variety, agreeable to them. ‘There is not to be a con- 
stant repetition, therefore, of the one old thing, that the people 
may not get disgusted :' therefore the new stands first. But 
neither is it to be always the new, or a new form for the Athenian 
itching ears, but as in the true wisdom for the kingdom of heaven 
all that is new really rests on what. is old, the old therefore is not 
to be forgotten, even the first repentance-sermon and the truths 
of the catechism are ever again to be held forth! The old is 
ever to become new by new accessions to it, the new must con- 
firm and recommend itself by leading back to the old. Further, 
by the new and old is meant—not precisely, as Luther every- 
where and here also finds, gospel and law, for what is here spoken 
of is instruction into the kingdom of heaven—but the new word of 
the kingdom of heaven in the fulfilment, in convincing harmony 
with the old word of prophecy from the Scripture. By all means 
also the word of Moses as the old, but only in so far as it har- 
monises with the gospel, and essentially coheres with it. Further, 
because nature also, creation and history is a writing of God, nay, 


' Hence Neander speaks (wrongly) of “agreeable variety’ in the 
modern or ancient jewels that are displayed. 
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the original, first. book of wisdom, to interpret whose letters, and 
to put them into words, Christ opens his mouth in the commen- 
tary upon it, which forms the other writing, one may understand 
also these old metaphors, and stories familiar to every one, of the 
seed, the tares, leaven, net—and that by these the new ideas, the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven may be pleasingly taught. 
And whatever else he who will only diligently gather into his 
treasure, in order faithfully to bring forth from it, will find therem 
that which may be called new and old.’ For the Master, at the 
conclusion of his discourse, will say to his disciples: Only use all 
this diligently for yourselves and others, gather assiduously in 
in order to render back again, so will you learn ever better to 
understand all this (ver. 12). 


THE FEEDING OF THE FIVE THOUSAND. 


(Matth. xiv. 16—19; Mark vi. 31, 3741; Luke ix. 13—16; 
John vi. 5, 10O—12). 


Although what is further narrated in chap. xii. 54—58, is by 
no means the same incident as that recorded in Luke iv. 16—80, 
but a repeated visit to Nazareth at a later period, on the details 
and significance of which we should have much to say, if we had 
now to deal with the narratives, still the words of Christ (ver. 
57) are only to be rightly interpreted in their original connection 
in Luke iv. 24. We therefore refer the consideration of them 
to that passage, and will now pass to what follows. 

Jesus hears from the disciples of John who came to him, and 
whom the death of their own master now at length leads to the 
true Master, not merely the (already known to him? John v. 
35) lamentable death of the Baptist, by the cruel act of King 
Herod, springing from his conceited weakness, but into which he 
was on this occasion driven against his will—he also hears from 


1 Only not (with Neander) the here mistakenly allowed, nay recom- 
mended, ‘ formal accommodation,’ which makes use of ancient expres- 
sions, without taking them exactly in their entire truth, which speaks of 
the authors of books, according to ancient opinion, without confirming 
such opinion. 
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them what the same king had said concerning Him, J esus, that 
He was, as many told him, John risen again from the dead, and 
that he would like much to see him! (Luke ix. 9). This 
wretched king, under whom the King of Israel lives and works as 
a subject, now first noticed by him, this man, whose inner life 
was burnt out, who was made up of contradictions, speaking of 
his kingdom like Ahasuerus, and yet the slave of his J esabel, 
willingly hearing the prophet, and unwillingly killing him, who 
will be a Sadducee, and: yet thinks of a resurrection, who has a 
superstitious fear of the Lord Jesus, and yet has a curiosity to see 
him, is anxious for this, and yet takes no step towards it—this 
Herod, Jesus, as by a fit judgment, avoids. Yet we read 
no word from his mouth concerning the person and conduct 
of “his king.” He went over the sea xar’ id/ar, i.e. here (comp. 
ver. 23 and Luke ix. 18) without the people, but with his 
disciples, the apostles who had just returned from their mission. 
For, while the first obnoxious preacher of repentance dies, twelve 
new ones are risen up in his place, besides the one whom Herod 
now fears. Christ withdraws himself at the same time therefore 
on account of the information of the disciples, and we read in 
Mark vi. 31, the words of his mouth: Come ye also apart into a 
desert place and rest a little! For the press of the people going 
and coming was great, so that they could not get their repast 
taken; it was shortly before the passover, which feast Christ did 
not observe on this occasion after having performed his work and 
his testimony at the feast of Purim. He speaks not of his own 
but of the disciples’ rest ; because they were somewhat too full of 
all the things that they had done and that they had taught, he kindly 
leads them into the solitude. where is the true rest. They are 
not to create such a sensation or make such a noise among the 
people on their return to them. Come ye also (ies avrot) now 
into retirement, as I am wont to do and even now have need of 
it for myself; rest yourselves from your journey, because ye too 
have laboured! But when Christ permits or commands rest he 
yet significantly adds: a little. More is at present not yet granted 
them, unrest soon again sought out him and them. The crowds 
of people hasten on foot round the sea, and Jesus soon again goes 
forth from his solitude (€€ex@év Matth. and Mark: not out of 
the ship but equivalent to deEdpevos adrovs; Luke, in order to 
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receive them with a salutation), heals their sick, addresses to them 
again much instruction concerning the kingdom of God. For 
instead of displeasure at the disturbance, there is only compassion 
in His heart for the shéep without a shepherd. Yes, He is moved 
too even by the unintelligent zeal with whichthey run after him, 
and forget their food : they are not to suffer on this account, and 
He determines in the counsels of his wisdom now to give a sign 
which at the sametime lovingly interprets to the people that 
word in Matth vi. 33, and testifies of the bread of life, but which 
shadows forth something special for the disciples after their first 
official work. The evangelists together give us six words from 
the mouth of Jesus on the occasion of this miraculous meal, the 
true order of which will clearly evolve itself from a right under- 
standing of the whole. 

Evidently the first, in which Christ will signify to Philip alone 
what he has already determined to do, is denoted in John vi. 5 
by the evangelist’s words before and atter, as the beginning 
which Jesus makes. Whence shall we buy bread that these may 
eat? Here have we (in such things He is ever ready to speak 
thus) all at once again many guests; we ourselves have indecd 
got enough, as for this purpose, partly, we came hither ; but these 
are hungry as I suppose, must still have a meal to-day, and in 
their zeal have thought nothing of this; it is fit therefore that 
we entertain them; what thinkest thou, beloved Philip? That 
this was the disciple who took charge of the food may rather be 
doubted, for Judas carried the bag and bought generally what 
was needed. (John xiii. 29). We will more correctly under- 
stand John’s words concerning the qeipdfew by supposing that 
Philip, whom the faithful Master now singles out from the rest, 
needed the trying question owing to his own state of heart. 
(Comp. John xiv. 8). He understands not, however, the gentle 
reference, contained in this Whence, to the miraculous power of the 
heavenly Father, but adheres literally to the buying, to which 
belongs also the question, For how much? Bread for these, said 
Christ, when he lifted up his eyes on the odds 6yAos; and the 
disciple begins naively to reckon, and finds, on a hasty caleula- 
tion, that a certain round sum (proverbial among the Jews; 
there can hardly have been so much in the Saviour’s store) is 
yet far too little to satisfy such a multitude, so that every one at 
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least may have a little! After this conversation between the 
two, the same thought now occurs to the rest of the disciples, which 
must very naturally have suggested itself, and they come to Christ 
reminding him that he should now bring his instructions to a 
close, in order that the people might yet find something to eat. 
They considerately give beforehand two reasons (onlv one of which 
Luke places after the request, while he mentions the other him- 
self) : here in the desert there is nothing to be had, and it is now 
late.t | 

But Jesus spake to them all the second and now more open 
word, in which the we becomes a ye, and the buying becomes 
forthwith a giving: They need not depart, give ye them to eat! 
You propose their going away as necessary, but they are with 
me, and I say to you now: Must everything go always by 
natural calculation? They are already tired enough, and must 
not give themselves more fatigue. If the disciples had at times 
fed one or two hungry guests from their stock of provisions—now 
they are to do the same with the thousands! This he said again 
to try them, whether they would not of themselves, especially 
after the great things which had just been done and told, hit 
upon the thing which he had determined to do. His striking 
word might have brought to their recollection that similar one 
of the prophet, 2 Kings iv. 42, 43; it is at least, on this account, 
as well as in accordance with the constant humility of Christ, 
that he speaks thus, and does not say: I will givetothem! But 
they do not in this instance say: Lord, at thy word we will give 
them to eat! They perceive nothing, and answer as the 
servants of the Prophet did on that occasion ; they bring forward 
(according to Mark) again the same reckoning, with the prover- 
bial sum, which Philip had just made.? They are indeed very 
much to be excused, for it is truly human and not without a 
certain reason in God’s ordinance, always to think ‘and speak 
thus first of all; Moses, the man of God, once spoke not other- 


1 Matthew : the proper time is now past. Mark: Much of the day 
is already past, reckoning from the beginning of the day, therefore : 
high time. Luke: the day began to decline; for it was between the 
two evenings, Matth. vers. 15 and 23. . 

2 We rather suppose this, than that the gospel which was compiled 
from the account of Peter contradicts that of John even in such a 
circumstance. 
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wise before Jehovah (Num. xi. 21,22). But here we may learn, 
at least, not to be too confident in our reckonings, so Jong as 
they are made for plus or minus, without the host. How many 
great counting houses and mercantile houses have forgotten in 
their books the column for the blessing or—the curse of God! 

Before the answer of the disciples followed, Matth. ver. 1%, 
Luke ver. 13 (Luke is at least literally accurate) we have, ac- 
cording to Mark’s account,! a third word of Jesus to consider, viz. 
the intervening question proceeding from him, which very natu- 
rally connects itself with the reckoning just laid before him, as a 
reply to it: How much bread have ye? Go and see! JT will 
divide and multiply differently from -you. “We have not what 
thou tellest us to give, neither so much bread as will do for these 
nor so much money as will buy it even should we go away for 
that purpose”—so say you, but I say to you: Ye have, go away and 
only see how much it is, then will I take care that it be enough, and 
that every one gets not merely a little. Thus does Christ point 
to the present gifts of God which we have, in order to bless these; 
for the ordinary method must certainly be observed first, so that 
even miracles come only in this way. Where there is a door one 
does not break through the window, where there is still something 
present, nothing new is created. Now Andrew speaks in the 
name of all the disciples, who agree with him: Here isa lad who 
has five barley loaves (the smaller bread, hence J udges vii. 13), 
and two dried fishes,—that have we here or may momentarily 
have, but not more. Because, therefore, they cannot answer: 
We have nothing—Christ holds fast by what they have, and 
speaks fourthly (observe in this connection of the different 
accounts the ever-advancing gradation) the word of majesty, in 
which the transition is made to the miraculous power, and the 
increase is promised: Bring it hither to me! the five loaves and 
also the two little fishes; we will despise nothing that we have,— 
but bring it to me/. Now, they observed him what he would 
do. 

And he told the multitude to sit down; more exactly, accord- 
ing to Mark, he told the disciples to make the people do this; 
Luke and John give expressly as the fifth word of Christ: Make 


1 Among whose “ intuitive delineations” we cannot be so bold as to 
put the ipse fecit. 
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the people sit down! Or, Let them sit down in rows by fifties. 
Thus exactly does Christ observe order in what he does, and 
here beautifully illustrates what is written in 1st Cor. xiv. 33, 
40, as has been at all times noticed. The small stock of provi- 
sion is brought before him, concerning which Andrew asked : 
What is this among somany? The multitudes arrange them- 
selves in expectation of what is to come, probably not distinctly 
marking till the end of the meal, that here there was given a sign 
of miraculous power. On the rich green grass,.which brings to 
mind the rich hand of God in the sustenance of the cattle, the 
separate rows of men, who are now also to find pasture, look like 
so many garden-beds.! They are not to mingle at pleasure with 
each other as at festivals of the people in the way of the world, 
but solemnly to sit as at the table of God in the kingdom of heaven. 
Then Christ took the five loaves and two fishes, looked up to 
heaven, pronounced the blessing over them (as Luke expresses it, 
blessed them, the loaves and fishes), and began now himself to break 
and to divide, that the disciples may do this further. He does 
not first command that the five and the two become five hundred 
and two hundred, to be taken openly by the multitudes; he con- 
ceals the miracle as much as he can, and no one sees rightly how 
it multiplies itself in his and the disciples’ hands, any more than 
one sees the grass growing. Eiyapiotjcas dvcdwxe—writes 
John; if what follows were only a gloss, it is yet, according to the 
other evangelists, true: he himself breaks and distributes ever 
on without its coming to an end, and the disciples, who carried 
what they received through the ranks, perceive this. ‘They know 
not themselves how it is so, but their faith grasps the whence. 
If, in the first ranks, they may have been still anxiously sparing, 
soon they gave to all as much as every one wished. Lor when 
God opens his rich hand he satisfies, according to, and with, His 
good pleasure, wl Ps. cxlv. 16. The more of the life of faith 


and receptivity for the divine power of this feeding there was in 
the individual, so much the more easily satisfied would he be 
with a little ; but those too who ate quite naturally were all filled. 


1 Mark thus pourtrays the whole scene; the numbers with him may 
be variously understood: Every two fifties opposite each other as a 
hundred, and so fifty times; or unequally at least fifty, at most a 
hundred together; or most simply, a hundred times fifty. | | 
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Here is set up the heavenly ladder of true “tradition,” where 
“the blessing of the first hand runs through many hands, even to 
the end.” The father gives the gift to the son, the son to his 
servants, from whose intermediate hands all people receive it 
(1 Cor. xi. 23). Here is apparent, also, the purport and sig- 
nificance of the sign for the apostles who had just returned, mas- 
much as, while, so to speak, imprinting a seal upon their first 
mission at its close, it foreshadows their future official work. 
Give ye them to eat! You need only to have something for such 
giving, my blessing will multiply in your hands in the giving. 
Nay, we might well say, that Christ had done all this in reality, 
more for ilies sake of the disciples than of the people. 

The words of the prayer of thanksgiving and blessing" are not 
given, for it was most probable that, with a simplicity sublime in 
its humility, Christ had just said the grace commonly used in 
Israel. But while the three evangelists merely narrate the lift- 
ing up of what remained over, John specifies still the sewth word 
of Christ: Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be 
lost! Quite as simple as unostentatiously natural, and yet as 
profoundly significant as all the former unsearchable words of 
His mouth from the first. to the last.2 Also in 2 Kings iv. 48, 
44, what is left over (as at Ruth ii, 14) is a sure proof of there 
having been enough ; it was not to be altogether consumed, for 
God’s gift is never exhausted, there always remains something 
over. And, behold! there was more of what remained over 
than of the original stock. But it is not for a memorial alone 
that they are to gather it; chiefly rather, in order that the 
people may not foolishly take relics of it with them. That no- 
thing be lost of the dear, precious gift of God—this Christ gives 
as the reason. Wonderful union of the divine riches with due 
activity on the part of man! Beautiful picture of the working 
power of God in nature, which is at once lavish and careful! 
But Christ teaches and recommends to us precisely here, not 


1 Which according to the Mischnah had only to. be said by one even 
for the largest company. 

* One might preach many discourses on every point elucidating the 
true meaning, as Zinzendorf (Pensylvan. Reden) has a rich and mas- 
terly sermon on the holy order of God, which we should imitate in all 
things. 
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merely that “ gathering carefulness which keeps together at the 
right time, as belonging to the art of well-doing,” he gives us a 
still deeper ground, inasmuch as this carefulness belongs in 
general to doing justly. That nothing be lost! This is the single 
decisive ground upon which rests our household faithfulness with 
God’s gift, of which we cannot create the smallest crumb, which 
is to be regarded as valuable and holy—not fainthearted anxiety 
about the future, as if God’s hand were shortened for us or 
others when our hand has not enough. 

That God’s hand has been rich and open in the hands of Jesus 
extended in miraculous blessing over the little, these men now 
at the end, when all were satisfied, have seen and experienced in 
this sign which Jesus performed. But, alas! in human fashion 
they see nothing more in it than the bread of which they had all 
eaten, and because it seems to them a very pleasant thing to 
have their table so easily covered, they will forcibly take to them- 
selves this prophet who is indeed the Messiah, and at once pro- 
claim Him King with rejoicing, a king who would he better to. 
them than Herod! ‘The third instance related by Matthew of 
Christ’s being taken for what he was not,—the other two being at 
chap. xili. 55, where the Nazarenes see in Him the “ carpenter’s 
son,”—and chap. xiv. 2, where by Herod He is mistaken for the 
Baptist risen from the dead. Christ, in compassionating love for 
the people, in faithful wisdom for the disciples and all future 
believers, performed this sign at the same time as a proof of 
what means were at His command, had He been a demagogue 
seeking adherents ; while He takes care again that His disciples 
be not carried away by the error of the people, sends them for- 
ward to the ship, takes decided leave of the people against their 
will (though they presume not to contradict or resist Him), and 
again goes to the mountain of His former solitude, there to pray 
from late in the evening till far into the night. 


CHRIST WALKING ON THE SEA. 


(Matth. xiv. 27, 29, 31; Mark vi. 50; John vi. 20.) 


Christ had commanded His disciples this time to cross over the 
sea before hun, and had promised therefore to come after them 
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without telling them how. Did He intend to walk round the 
lake during the night, which scarcely any one did during the day 
if ships were to be had, or did he intend to follow them in the 
morning in another ship (after having withdrawn himself from 
the people)? Neither of these suppositions is very conceivable ; 
so that for the following miracle it only remains to be supposed that 
he knew well himself what he would do. He would once more 
show to his disciples in all stillness, even although no storm had 
arisen, his power over nature and the creature, in virtue of which 
there were ways for him everywhere. They, however, had, late 
in the evening, now come (according to Mark, ver. 47) to or 
beyond the middle of the sea, from 20 to 25 stadia as John 
states, which was about three-fourths of the whole breadth (being 
altogether, according to Josephus, 40 stadia or a geographical 
mile), and when now the storm arose, they made, in spite of all 
their exertions, very little more way by the fourth watch of 
the night (three o’clock in the morning), the wind being directly 
contrary. And Christ not with them—this was worse than 
the former time, although their faith might instead have clung 
to his power and majesty so shortly before revealed to them, 
Then he saw their distress (Mark ver. 48) from the mountain of 
his prayer, even through the night and darkness, and came to 
help them ; yet it seemed to them, on first seeing his figure, as 
if he would go past them, inasmuch as he went to the prow of 
the ship, or, which may also be concealed in this, that he acted 
here as in Luke xxiv. 28. 

God the Lord, who spreadeth out the heaven, walks upon the 
waves of the sea in His creative power (Job ix. 8)—this is now 
truly represented in His Son, who also thus gathers the winds in 
His hands, and binds the waters in a garment of his majesty 
(Prov. xxx. 4). This is more than was done by Moses and 
lias, for whom the depths must first be dried up. Not, how- 
ever, in the exercise of Omnipotence, but in the higher nature of 
the ideal man, in the might of the spirit over matter, of pure 
and perfect faith to which everything must be subject, does 
Christ come forth from prayer to walk upon the waters (doaTa 
which beneath His tread cease to be xipata). This inner life 
corresponding to that of his glorified state (analogous to Phil. 
ul. 11) breaks forth, according to his and his Father’s counsel, in 
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this moment of special elevation, in a way which was not always 
possible for him who so often crossed that sea, because he had no 
reason to will such a manifestation. The disciples all see Him 
whom they so anxiously wished to have beside them, nay, who 
had promised to come after them, approach so near to the ship 
that he can directly speak with them and Peter with Him; His 
well-known form would, if they could see a man walking at all, 
be also distinguishable at this nearness, only that they are again 
perplexed by His going past them. What és that? they ask 
among themselves in terror, and the fear which now first breaks 
out in earnest, precisely when the helper comes, answers: It is an 
apparition, a pavtacua—and when the terrifying word is spoken, 

they cry out for fear. Is it a welcome from the Scheol, to which 
| they fancy they are now near? This it cannot be, for the thing 
upon the sea assuredly looks like the Lord 3 It is more likely, 
therefore, to occur to them, that their excited imagination now 
morbidly deceives them with the figure of Him who has been so 
much in their thoughts—if, indeed, they have any definite idea 
at all of this pavtacpa. The fourth mistaking of Christ by his 
own dear disciples,—prelude of the terror awakened in them by 
the sight of the risen Lord,—most characteristic contrast to his 
own tranquil power over the elements! Man, in his present 
state, in the fear and perplexity of spirit which may So easily 
overtake him, sees apparitions, takes even his Saviour as he 
draws nigh in divine power at first to be such ; this, however, 
is always better than, in the opposite folly of boldness, to take 
a pavracua of his own thoughts as the Lord and Saviour— 
for where Jesus really is, He will with his friendly c¢ is I dissi- 
pate the mist of fear in all who do not, in their pantheistic illusion 
which looks on the laws of nature as the living (rather dead) 
God, hold that no one can walk upon the waves of the world and 
of history, and that the Christ who appears to any one to do so, 
is only a phantom of his own creation ! 

Be of good cheer, it is I, be not afraid! John, because his 
thoughts are ever hastening to the éyd eis of Christ, passes over 
the Be of good cheer Oapoeire, which in Matth. and Mark prepare 
the way for this comfort-bringing [We recognize this word of 
kindness which he is ever so ready to address, which even yet 
from heaven, He delights to address to timid hearts. (Acts xxiii. 
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11). In order that the majesty and miraculous nearness of the 
it is J may not terrify them, he encloses it so to speak, on both 
sides by words of encouragement. Fear not! This is the word 
used by the graciously appearing Lord already in the Old Testa- 
ment (as we have shown at p. 89 of the first volume on Luke 
v. 10), but now first in the mouth of the Son of Man has it the 
full power really to take away all fear. Thus did He come into 
the world with his miraculous manifestation: I am the helper. 
Happy he indeed who in the true faith of a disciple, although it 
may at first be yet weak, gets acquainted with the gracious Master, 
in order to be helped, so that then every new it ts I! always more 
effectually dissipates anxious fears, until the gracious words are 
heard for the last time in the last fear of death, as in Rev. i. 17 : 
18. But how often when Christ comes to his disciples in extra- 
ordinary ways, when he draws near to them in the cross and in 
distress, and thus brings salvation and blessing to them is there 
a repetition of this mistaking of his well-known form ! 

A Philip or a Thomas among the disciples doubts perhaps for 
& moment or two longer, even after such words, whether it is 
really He. They must first have him beside them in the ship; a 
John has enough in the inwardly adoring, calmly expecting as- 
surance, /¢ 2s the Lord! But the forward Simon Peter, the 
easily and strongly excitable, will still further and after shrieking 
fear, momentarily display great faith, in token that he also is 
the Lord’s Peter. Not as if in a yet hypothetical “If it be 
thou” he takes doubt along with him from the first, for then the 
first step would not have been taken. Oh no, the start is bold 
enough: Lord, if (ve. because, there, as I see) it be Thou—on 
this firm ground and bottom, he proceeds in hasty boldness of 
faith to tread, and like his Lord, wpon the sea. But wherefore 
this now? ‘The other inference would alone have been natural 
and simple: Come then into the ship to us, and we shall all be 
saved! Lut in the questionable little word “me,” always 
questionable when it too hastily replies to Christ’s powerful J, 
ere it has been specially asked and called—lurks the secret 
flaw in the great faith, on account of which it must soon again 
become very little. Had Christ of himself called out: And thou 
Peter come out to me—he would certainly not have sunk. But 
because he will outrun the others in showing his faith, the real 
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Peter must show himself just as alas! he still is, and give a warn- 
ing of the future denial of his Lord; falling back again as sud- 
denly as he had raised himself. So far does Peter know, feel and 
acknowledge what is right that a «eXevew on the part of Christ 
must precede his éGeiv, but he provokes this command, almost 
bidding himself do what it should have been left to Christ to 
command. 

What does Christ do? With a wisdom at every moment 
which we cannot enough consider, which always does what 1s 
right everywhere, and in every occurrence reflects at once the 
holy prudence of his whole conduct, he replies by a single little 
word to the almost prolix address of the disciple. He does not 
refuse the truly needless request, and with that false mastership 
into which we under-masters are so apt to fall, repel the 
bold disciple: Wherefore this now ? I come to you, I have 
nothing to do with thee in particular, I do not need thee here on 
the waters. Peter needs him and receives, in the granting of his 
request, the better lesson by experience. He grants him his will. 
But he does not assent to all the terms of the request as formally 
spoken bythe too courageous disciple; He does not add, upon the 
water—not even to me,—as little does he say xeAevo—for in all 
this there would have lain the certain promise of a successful 
issue, which He neither can nor will give. He says merely, at 
the same time literally granting the desire of the disciple : 
Come! namely, as well and as far as thou canst, it will be seen 
whether upon the water, and to me. This is the divine manner 
of acting and of leading in such cases. Joab at length, with 
angry compliance and without love, gives to Ahimaaz who 
persists in asking, “Let me, I pray thee, run,” the answer, 
Run! (2 Sam. xviii. 19—23). But Christ gives His word of 
permission in true love, which will not let the disciple sink, but will 
merely teach him by experience that to the best meant beginning 
of faith, if it has any sel{-conceit in it, the dzomovy will be want- 
ing. He had not (as Roos here thinks) a pleasure in this, that 
Peter should inconsiderately beg so strange a command—but 
he willingly embraces the opportunity of giving this Peter a 
powerful lesson by actual experience—in this, indeed, Christ, as 
the truly good Master has always pleasure. 

The bold disciple, having now gone from the ship upon the 
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water, walks one or two steps (not more, for Jesus was near), 
confidently towards Jesus—then he sees, looking away from 
Jesus (wherefore this?) the strong wind which a few moments 
before he did not see, and yet which had been always there; as 
out of fear into faith, so now again he quickly goes out of faith into 
his former fear. And because, of course, only the faith of the 
entire will can bear him upon the water, he begins to sink, his 
doubt now beginning to break out (xatatrovriter Oat, as at chap. 
4vil. 6, expresses more than a mere sinking down of the feet), 
he must, as a punishment before all the other disciples, who are 
how at rest, once more ery out for fear, and instead of his former 
exclamation, must call out the true word befitting our weakness, 
which he had forgotten, and which none of us can so soon get 
beyond, least of all in the false steps of Peter: Lord help me! 
All the fisher’s natural skill in swimming (John xxi. 7), is at this 
moment gone, for when one has once committed himself to the 
miraculous sphere of faith, the power, art, and prudence, of 
nature vanishes, one can make no combination of the two. He 
who comes to a stand-still in half-wrought miracles, has also, in 
the hapless miscarriage, forgotten and lost what he could other- 
wise do naturally. What occasion might there have been now 
again for Christ to address to the disciple a more sharply rebuking 
word of instruction : See! thou forward and presuming one, thus 
it fares with thee. I knew well that it would be so—or words to 
this effect! But when the thing itself speaks so powerfully, 
there is no need for Him to say anything more; His heart, too, 
has no delight in making the disciple’s confusion more con- 
spicuous by any words of His. No, He helps whenever the cry 
is addressed to Him, “ Help me”’—this is the one principal thing 
in His heart, in His words and conduct. Nor does He call out 
merely a second «ere ev, so as to make His power appear great 
in contrast with the disciple’s weakness: Walk again! Sink not! 
Hold! but He at once stretches forth His lovingly-inclined hand 
to the disciple near Him, sinking beside Him who stands, lays 
hold on him, so that thereby the faith returns and the sinking 
ceases, says nothing else, not more and not less than: O thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt? Such words of Christ 
are unsearchable beyond all human thoughts. With all the 
defects in Peter’s first faith, it was yet truly a great faith, the 
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faith that He who walks on the water can bid others also do the 
same. Nor can we properly at any time have too great faith in 
the presence of Christ—if, of course, it be unmixed with self- 
confidence and self-will. But the greater the faith gives itself out 
tobe, so much the more foolish is then even the smallest doubt, © 
which, therefore, Christ here calls as at chap. vill. 26, the being 
afraid. He might, indeed, havesaid herealso to the sinking disciple: 
Wherefore didst thou fear? This would have been more humbling 
in opposition to the former courage of the disciple. But with 
this altogether kindly word, He will not shame him into convic- 
tion but encourage him; He discloses the innermost ground of 
returning fear as lying on the boundary of perfect faith. Not 
even until after He has laid hold of him and raised him up to 
himself, until he has purified, strengthened, and perfected the 
wavering faith of the disciple in his own faith,—the faith of the 
Master,— does He address to him the word which denotes the whole 
thing as now past: Wherefore didst thou doubt? Wherefore, 
indeed? ‘Thou wouldst and couldst walk in thy will, didst even 
walk! Has, then, he who comes on the sea to me, to regard 
and to be afraid of the wind? Thus in the greatest kindness 
does he overlook all of evil or of sin that had mixed itself with 
the faith of the disciple, and most graciously repeats his rebuking 
word, O thou of little faith? © Lord, thy faith is perfect, thy love 
is perfect—we all add with shame, and presume not ever on our 
own authority to rebuke a Peter with thes word, which the Master 
alone may and does say to all. a 


THE COMMANDMENT OF GOD AND THE STATUTES OF MEN, 
WHAT DEFILETH A MAN. 


(Matth. xv. 3—20; Mark vii. 6—23). 


Christ speaks freely and emphatically of the commandment of 
God and the ordinances of men, placing them in direct and sharp 
opposition. First of all, he speaks to the blind leaders of the 
blind, because they themselves by their forward questioning 
occasioned his doing so, and the people standing around may also 
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have heard: but he speaks also to the people to whom he calls 
in the ever-growing zeal of love and truth. He rebukes, or rather 
recompenses, the naively bold question, by immediately meeting 
it with another strongly accusing question in return (ver. 3), in 
which already the whole answer lies. God’s commandment and 
doctrine goes first, it alone is valid! Human statute must be 
broken, when, and because, it breaks the word of God. This 
heavy charge He proves forthwith, illustrating it by a capital 
example taken from the midst of the existing system of lies (ver. 
46), and then, faithful to his wonted manner, he seals his words 
and doctrine by a prophetical word of Scripture (vers. 7—9), 
which brings to bear on the particular example the most general 
rebuke, penetrating to the root of hypocrisy. First, there is 
the adduced proof, then the rebuke, and this is given humbly, not 
upon his own highest authority, but upon that of the word of 
God written before. He forthwith, however, again, as becomes 
him, carries forward the word of God in his own doctrine, and 
enunciates before all the people a general principle (ver. 11) pene- 
trating still deeper into the thing, a principle which goes even 
further, already prophesying the abolition of the outward ordi- 
nances of the Old Testament, inasmuch as he rightly explains 
their true meaning. The disciples, too, still prejudiced in the 
same misunderstanding of the Old Testament statutes, out of 
which the Pharisaism that clung to them took its rise, understand 
neither this simple and clear principle which appears to them a 
“parable,” nor the reckless zeal, as it seems to them, with which 
Christ has just spoken to the people against their leaders ; they 
induce Him therefore to give further explanations by two 
questions. To the first: Whether he intends not at all to spare 
the Pharisees, but purposely to provoke them? he lets them 
know that human statute is to be extirpated, because it is false and 
pernicious ! (ver. 13, 14). To the other question which follows 
this explanation: How, then, is the principle expressed at ver. 11 
to be properly understood? it is meet that before giving the 
answer, He should rebuke their want of understanding (ver. 16). 
After the rebuke follows the doctrine (ver. 17—20), which, at 
the conclusion returns to the first occasion and beginning of the 
whole, ‘Thus has Matthew, who in chap. xv.—-xxi. represents 
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« the ever-growing conflict of Jesus with the authorities at Jeru- 
salem,” here again, as we have found to be his wont, concisely 
and with an eye to the main substance, given the import and 
progressive sequence of the connected words of Christ on this 
occasion; Mark, on the other hand, is more full in his account 
inasmuch as he not only retains many sentences which Christ 
may also have spoken, along with what Matthew gives, but (as 
is especially evident at ver. 15) enlarges by way of explanation 
for his readers, precisely as at the beginning he gives detailed 
information respecting the Jewish ordinances. He is more- 
over not exact when, iuverting the order, he gives in the outset 
the prophecy of Isaiah, and then the convincing example, thereby 
also quite losing the counter-question put by Christ at the 
beginning, which contained the immediate answer to the one 
addressed to him. Had we only Mark’s account of our Lord’s 
words on this occasion we should lose nothing indeed essentially 
belonging to the import,—this would rather be all the more clearly 
brought out; only the significantly measured form and sequence 
of His words would be lost. Provision has been made, however, 
by the mutually supplementary gospels that we lose nothing: 
Matthew preserves also the frame into which Mark’s explanatory 
statements admirably dispose themselves. ‘hus does the inspira- 
tion of the Scripture as a whole confirm itself, while, in the par- 
ticular writings of which it consists, scope is sometimes left for 
what is human; a principle which, in the four gospels, finds its 
highest confirmation. 

If in Matthew it is by no means necessary to supply ¢A@ovres 
at of dad ‘Iepocodvwv (he purposely omits this, in accordance 
with his general delineation which now begins, and in which the 
masters of Jerusalem are placed in opposition to Christ, as has been 
said above, thereby, as it were, giving a superscription to what 
follows)—yet it stands beside it in Mark. Were they then 
Scribes and Pharisees who were returning from the Passover 
(John vi. 4), and had perhaps been specially irritated against 
Jesus by what had taken place at the feast of Purim, according 
to John v.,—who lived elsewhere, and now, meeting him on their 
journey, make up to him? But then the designation ot amo in 
Matthew would not properly be correct; yet we might suppose 
that they were really persons from the metropolis, the high 
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school of hypocrisy,! who appear here with special authority,? 
and who had perhaps purposely come after Christ to watch him 
and to call him to account. (Which latter Mark seems to indicate 
by cuvayovras mpds autov.) They boast proudly of their apa- 
docis TaD mpecButépwv or dpyaiov, of the so-called oral law 
handed down from Moses (5 Slpales, myyin), which they have 
invented, and which they hold so stedfastly against the Saddu- 
cees who reject it, that the mere text of the Bible is declared to 
have no validity at all without it; farther, of all that the ™ peo- 
Burepoe by a like authority have added to it, so that no one on 
any account dare transeress it. “To study only the text is a 
waste of time—the written word is water, but the interpretation 
and that which is added to it is the wine—if the Scribes say the 
right is the left and the left the right, hear them ”—these and 
such like sayings we read at present in the Jewish writings. 
Christ had already, in the Sermon on the Mount, openly 
opposed his éym Sé Aéyw to the éppeOn rots apyatow, but the 
opposite of this is now again boldly laid down by his irritated 
opponents. Especially were the frequent and various washings 
(Mark vii. 3, 4) a principal part of their hypocritical ceremonial. 
R. Jose says in the Talmud : He who eats bread with unwashen 
hands—pysyy myryrns bagg ss ySup95 is as bad as if he were to lie 
with a whore, and gives this as an interpretation of Prov. 
vi. 26. R. Akiba, who, when in prison, had once go little 
water given to him that there was not enough also for drink- 
ing, chose rather to die of thirst than to eat anything with 
unwashen hands! This later obstinacy shows, at least, how 
bad it must already have been in the time of Christ, and what 
strong grounds He, who was not wont readily to give offence, 
must have had for acting as he did, when he purposely did not 
wash his hands before the Pharisees. (Luke xi. 37 , 38). The 
disciples, of course, followed the example of their Master, and the 
question with all its boldness only presumes to accuse these, 
although it is certainly meant to hit the Master of such disciples, 


‘ Rabbi Nathan : If the hypocrites were to be divided into ten parts, 
nine would be found in Jerusalem and one in the rest of the world! 

* Only not certainly as a deputed commission, as Lange thinks. 
In that case Christ would have answered the authorities with more 
respect, 
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who of course learn what they do from Him.’ Observe also how 
the Horrendum : they wash not their hands! only follows as a proof 
of the general assertion before laid down in a general form, they 
transgress the tradition of the elders. An inference from one thing 
to all, and on this occasion not without justice, for these people 
know well what Christ in general thought of their rapadocss. 
Ver. 8. Christ had spoken as yet very gently in the Sermon 
on the Mount of the Scribes and Pharisees, and even further on, in 
the growing warmth of his public rebukes, only sparingly and mo- 
derately, as appears when we take a near view of the web of con- 
scious hypocrisy and actual folly, avarice and ambition, veiled 
under the covering of what was holy, with which they, by their 
customs and ordinances, ensnared the poor people of Christ. He 
may certainly have oftener refuted their doctrine in particular 
instances than the evangelists were directed to record for the 
benefit of posterity: still we have reason for supposing that his 
special polemic against it, at all events on an average, bore the 
same relation to his teaching as a whole, as it is now represented 
inthe gospels. The true reformer preaches, first of all, the truth 
positively, certainly at the same time from the first not shrink- 
ing from the open general antithesis :—Not as the Pharisees ! in 
order that the truth may not suffer from a seemingly pusillani- 
mous silence, or even from the artifices of a false accommodation. 
He wisely observes further, in his conduct, the limit between a 
yielding conformity to the more innocent customs, and a decided 
protest against such principal parts as are of essential significance 
for the system of lies which is to be combatted (although these, 
single and in themselves, might seem quite as harmless as the 
washing of hands in the present instance),—just as we find in the 
conduct of Christ. But then he waits for the attack, and when 
called out, he comes forth to victory in an attitude of severity. 
So it is with Christ here, in opposition to the Pharisees. They 
have attacked Him, through His disciples, with a side glance of 
cowardly malice ; He himself opens out directly against them : 
Wherefore then do ye transgress? They have with much seeming 


1 In the highest degree ironical, only still more severely denoting 
their presumption we might (with v. Gerlach) supplement the ques- 
tion thus: ‘If thou asa prophet, perhaps, art excepted,—wherefore 
dost thou teach others such transgression.” 
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reverence pushed forward the tradition of the ancients, to which 
they were not at liberty to refuse obedience; He charges upon 
them also the keeping of even this as a continued TAPAOLOOVAL 3 
for the sakeof your tradition! ‘They have spoken by a seemingly 
holy expression of transgressing; He shows them to whom this 
word, in its severest sense, properly applies. ‘They have brought 
forward the tradition of the ancients as an inviolable whole, no 
part of which one may touch or break (as James ii. 10 says of 
the law); He puts over against this as a sufficient answer to it, Tip 
évTodny Tov Yeod, the alone true, in all its particular command- 
ments, one, and entire, commandment of God! This is the ori- 
ginal command, before which no ordinance of the ancients has 
any force. The commandment of God, not Moses: thus, says 
Christ, with the strongest emphasis, beforehand, and again in 
what follows: God has commanded! (With which Mark, in his 
more enlarged account agrees, giving it thrice instead of twice 
(ver. 8, 9, 13), although in the particular example, ver., 10 he 
has it: Moses has said, in order thus to show how both are the 
same). We have here again another strong confirmation of 
the Old Testament from the mouth of Christ; a fundamental 
testimony to the great authoritative principle of all human teach- 
ing in relation to God’s revelation, upon which alone every, not 
mere emptily protesting, reformation stands with positive right. 
The ordinance of man in general, and as such, already trans- 
grésses the commandment of God even when it would support 
and further it, for it is written: Ye shall add nothing to it and 
take nothing from it! Num. iv. 2,12, 32. There is need for no 
fence around the law, as that must soon become only an obstruct- 
ing barrier; only too soon and too easily, as all history shows, is 
the opposition between the divine and the human forgotten, and 
the sole authority of the former destroyed by placing it on a level 
with the latter, so that the adding to it is already itself actually 
a taking away from it. From these beginnings a farther advance 
is made to transgression and abrogation. Here, too, lie the 
principles of all true doctrine respecting the relation of tradition 
to the canon; here must a check be laid on the first root of the 
abuse, by an unconditional maintainance pure and free of the 
words, with which no word of man is to be confounded: God 
has commanded, God has said! 
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Ver. 4—6. The fifth commandment is (as at chap. xix. 19), 
particularly instanced as being most directly obvious to the con- 
science, and in so fara specially holy fundamental command- 
ment (the first, in respect to the human life, Eph. vi. 2), which 
forms the connecting link between the first and second table, 
and in which are involved the germs of all fear of God and love 
of our neighbour, of all piety and morality in Church and State. 
He who touches it has assuredly committed an offence against 
the order and plan of God in its very kernel. It is, at the same 
time, a universal word which God speaks everywhere among the 
heathen more plainly than the rest of the ten words given from 
Sinai: Thou shalt honour father and mother! The other word 
which stands beside it, and which, by the punishment of death 
even for an offence against this commandment in words. very 
strongly confirms it, is to be found not merely in Ex, xxi. 17 
(with ver. 15), immediately after the giving of the law from 
Sinai, but is repeated in Lev. xx. 9, again sounds its Amen for 
all the people among Ebal’s curses, Deut. xxvii. 16, and Solo- 
mon, too, gives special emphasis to it, Prov. xx. 20, xxx.17. In 
opposition to this, now comes tpeis dé Aéyere: but you are bold 
enough to teach,—properly, only to say, inasmuch as this réyeTe 
designedly follows the strong word éveretkato. Care has been 
taken in the Jewish writings that we should well understand 
what is here meant, although Mark also gives no farther expla- 
nation. MAdpov, as Matth. renders oa signifies in the first 


Tv 


place a gift offered to God, then any gift, present, or dedica- 
tion for the sanctuary or its servants; hence in Matth. xxvu. 
6, the Temple-treasure also bears this name. Now the selfish- 


1 This citation by Christ is besides important in opposition to those 
who regard capital punishment as a measure disapproved of by the 
“mild” Jesus. ‘ Precisely in it does Christ find the fitting expression 
of the holiness of God, and the entire severity of his will against the 
lax and arbitrary conduct of the hypocrites.” (Evang. Kirchenztg 
1848). Reasoning against capital punishments from the Scripture is 
in general a nonentity. 

2 Mark: xopBav & éore SSpov—just as Josephus (Arch. IV., 4, 4): 
Sdpov Sé rotro anpaiver xara ’ENAHVvev yASrrav. But whether in this 
simple Sépov be expressed at the same time the oldest and most general 
ground-idea of all offering before God properly speaking (only gift, not 
atonement or substitution), we are inclined strongly to doubt in opposi- 
tion to Rudelb. and Guer., Zeitschr. 1850, iii. 504. 
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ness of the Pharisees made out of this doctrine their statute, 
that this Corban must take precedence of every thing as being 
of the highest sacredness, There existed already a so-called 
“DIN YTD voewm interdicti, by which any one might bind himself 


in reference to another not to accept this or that from him, and 
to give him nothing in return, and it was the usual and most 
emphatic form of such a pledge to say it shall rather be Corban, 
and thus to escape from every other obligation. It was a for- 
mula of swearing and cursing literally as it stands here: wy 


qo —y7) Wp, it is offered, whereby I might profit or serve 


thee! Comp. Matth. xxii. 16,19. Chiefly of children towards 
their parents do we find it frequently expressed in the Rabbins : 
Let what I shall gain be consecrated, so that my father may eat 
nothing of it, and the like. In the statute: By Corban is the 
man bound,—it was not merely implied that he was at liberty to 
do nothing contrary to it, even although it were the command of 
God; but even when what was refused and denied by this word 
was not actually offered as Corban, if the word had only been 
spoken hastily in the heat of the moment, it must yet stand in- 
violable.! How often may this Corban have been said, in anger 
and malice, or through the shameful selfishness of children, seeing 
that, even in Christendom, and to the present day, the sin of shun- 
ning the maintenance of parents still so often cries to heaven! It 
will from this be understood why Christ gives prominence to and 
connects with the foregoing xaxodoyelv, this case in which by 
one little word this wilfully daring statute overturns the holiest 
obligations of reverence and love among men... 4@pov—without 
éotw or éo7i—denotes the curse-formula. as. such; -by its being 
directly spoken to the father or to the mother the worst example of 
it is represented, when the parents ask and the children refuse, 
although substantially it retains its truth even when not done 
precisely in this form. ‘To honour father and mother is a com- 
manded worship of God superior to all self-chosen forms of wor- 
ship ;* this honourin g comprehends under it, of course, taking care 


1 So much is true, but it is going too far to. affirm that, according to 
the doctrine and practice, it was enough to say: Thou shalt have as 
little of it as if I were to offer it ! 

2 There is a Chinese saying: If a man show reverence for his 
father and mother in his house, why go farther to burn spices ? 
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of and supporting, as a grateful requital (Sir. vii. 28), so that it 
is very unnecessary to show, as some have done, that tipdv 
has also this signification (Sir. xxxviii.1; 1 Tim. v. 3, 17). 
What the children have belongs to the parents—so writes Philo 
on the Decalogue. Whoso withdraws anything from his father 
or his mother, and saith it is no sin, the same is a companion of 
the destroyer—thus has Solomon already almost prophesied for 
the future (Prov. xxviii. 24). Such Corban was an unjust pos- 
session, and an abomination (Sir. xxxiv. 18). If, according to 
Num. xxx. 4—6, the father could control the daughter of his 
house in every vow and bond, so that it should not be valid if he 
disallowed it, how much less ought so shameful a vow as this 
to have force.) But ye teach—thus must Christ rebuke them— 
that whoever has said Corban, the same needs not also to honour 
his father and his mother! The greater number, indeed, read 
as if there were a break in ver. 5, after which Christ himself 
speaks ; this, however, sounds to us too harsh, although we 
might retain the «af as genuine. In this cal od pu) Tison, 
which is evidently the apodosis wrongly supposed by some to 
be wanting: he needs not also (not even) to honour father and 
mother—the daring counter-command of men is brought forward 
in a sharply convictive form, so that by this is directly confirmed 
the stronger repetition of what is said at ver. 3: And thus ye have 
not only transgressed, but entirely weakened and abolished the 
command of God by your tradition. Mark, who has entirely omit- 
ted the self-evident apodosis ¢av eéwrj, brings out the inference 
thereby in a still stronger form: oveéte ddiere avrov ovdSév. 
Tovjoat, you allow him no longer to do anything. He has 
already, at ver. 8, expressed the same antithesis by ddévres and 
Kpatette : You leave, dispense with, the command of God asa sub- 
ordinate, less binding thing, in order to maintain only the Tapa- 
doaus of men; in like manner, at ver. 9 again with the repeated 
ironical cara@s (which is at the sametime still to be understood as 
at ver. 6) aderetre twa tnpnonte. He specifies, moreover, at ver. 
8 that Christ also expressly mentioned before, the @Bamticpods 


1 In general then the text here stands in opposition to all unjustifi- 
able vows, inasmuch as we are only entitled to vow what it is in our 
power and right to perform. Luther used it in particular against even 
cloister-vows taken in opposition to the will of parenta, 
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Eeorov kal mornpiwv, and represents him as adding twice at ver. 
8 and 13: and many other such like things do ye. Christ may 
indeed have expressed himself thus, inasmuch as he brought for- 
ward the Corban “as an example;” still Mark seems here, at the 
same time, to fall into an amplifying fulness of words, in order 
rightly to denote in his own mannerthe samecontrast which Matth. 
with his conciseness represents still more sharply and truly. 

Ver. 7—9. Ye hypocrites! who cover the grossest transgres- 
sion of the law, with miserable, trifling, outward observances, with 
empty phrases, and yet must know what you persuade yourselves 
and others that you do not know! (Luke xi. 40.) Every ordi- 
nance of man which is contrary to the existing word of God is in 
its innermost origin and development truly hypocrisy, and can 
only consist with a general relation to God such as Christ now 
imputes to these hypocrites from the prophecy of Isaiah, thus 
sealing His own plain words of rebuke and reprimand with a 
prophetical testimony. Kadds rpoedytevoe ep) tudv—this 
may certainly also mean: His words are quite applicable to you, 
are true (really and truly, is it not so? which xaddés may also 
‘mean, Mark ver. 9) when spoken of you. Such accommodation 
is certainly also allowed and occurs here and there. But we 
must here contradict those who remark that Christ applies pro- 
phetical words merely to his own time, and hastily affirm that a 
prophet speaks only to his contemporaries. It may be thoroughly 
demonstrated that, even in by far the most of instances in which 
it appears to be so, there yet remains a rpodytevew as regards 
the future for which the whole Scripture has been written afore- 
time; chiefly in the case before us did the Spirit in Isaiah mean 
more than the then existing people. But to demonstrate this 
fully would require a profound investigation into the whole sub- 
ject of Isaiah the prophet, to whose prophecies (truly ill-used in 
the recent exegesis) the present writer has given the most careful 
study. Jt may be permitted, at least, to note the following.? 
In the entire section, Isa. xxiv.—xxxv. (under Hezekiah, when 
Israel goes down and Juda remains) a threatening and promise 
are three times set over against each other, and the prospect as 
regards the future opened up for the people: either as false- 

1 With which at least the Introduction, p. 70 to 72, in my interpre- 
tation of the not-pseudo-Isaiah may be compared. | 
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Israel to be rejected and to fall in the judgment of Babylon, or 
as the true Israel of God to attain to the salvation of Zion. (As 
both were already at chap. xiiii—xiv. opposed to each other.) Of 
these three “layers” (as we are fond of designating the uni- 
formly commencing sections of the prophetical discourse) the 
middle one embraces chap. xxvili—xxxii., in which this general 
view is specially amplified into a doctrine, and stronger promi- 
nence is given to that which forms the innermost ground-intui- 
tion of all the prophets, namely, that by purifying judgments 
the true Israel is to be separated from the false, is to be won and 
prepared (chap. xxvii. 6—13). Thus now does chap. xxvii. 
connect with the state of Israel and Judah under Hezekiah, but 
forthwith (for the prophetical address pulsates in such contrasts 
and combinations) chap. xxix. stretches far beyond, speaks of 
more than one future siege and dispersion (comp. ver. 3 with 
Luke xix. 48), comprehends (ver. 14) the wondrous dealings of 
God with this people on even to the still future removal of their 
blindness (ver. 18, 19), speaks therefore (ver. 9—14) by no 
means merely of the then existing state but of the entire inter- 
mediate period which now lies open to view in the present rabbi- 
nical Judaism (to which alone the whole delineation in its most 
literal sense applies), and which in the time of Christ must 
already in its first groundwork have manifested itself to him in 
the same character. Then follows chap. xxx.—xxxil., which, 
again returning to the contemporaries and connecting with their 
conduct, and yet reaching forward to all times, is an exhortation 
on this prophetical text: ‘Yield yourselves to the guidance of 
God and go not in the ways of men! I the Lord am He who 
alone leadeth you to salvation ’ Oh that we learned to read the 
prophets with such a profound and comprehensive glance as 
Christ read, understood, and explained them! 

What Christ here adduces, is properly in the original text 
(although the Sept. only gives the ob after, not the s5 we) a 
protasis, whose apodosis thereby we to mind contains the 
threatening: “Therefore will I also proceed to do a marvellous 
work among this people, even a wonderful work, for the wisdom 
of their wise man shall perish and the understanding of their 
prudent men shall be hid!” I will give them up to their blind- 
ness, so that out of Pharisaism shall at length grow the madness 
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of the Talmud. With all their other differences Matthew and 
Mark are entirely at one in the citation, with the exception of 
the immaterial transposition of the otros, and the completeness 
of the first clause which is probably genuine in Matthew, and 
has fallen aside in Mark. (For we can neither dispense with 
the éyyifer as the necessary antithesis to 7éppw daréyer, nor with 
the oropars as the point of connection for ver. 11 afterwards). 
Mouth and heart are divided, as Ez. xxxii. 31, and “on 
the lips” is still more emphatic than “in the mouth.” In the 
main substance (only that rots yeideot we Tid is transposed 
for év Tots yeldeow avTov Tinaci me, as also SidacKanias) the 
citation follows the text of the Sept., where y>jy is read for 


‘mimi ‘The sense remains the same. What the Hebrew says is 
properly: And their fear before Me, their whole religion and piety 


is a learned, outwardly imparted, commandment of men—the 
Greek gives prominence by the parny to the nothingness, the 
emptiness of such worship, and thus admirably corresponds to 
the évtdApata avOpm@rav; comp. the same expression, Col. il. 
22. They are, as it were, not even worthy the name of éyo- 
rai, at all events they are the commandments of men, for the 
OO also, with all that they say and lay down, are nothing 
more. Human commandment and human doctrine never go 
farther indeed than the hand and foot, while God desires the 
heart of his people. If this be far from him, then must he also 
put his people from Him, so that rejecting them, Ee says: This 
people—no longer my people. (As Is. xxvin. 11, vi. 9, 10, vin. 
6, 12, and so in many places). 

Vers. 10, 11. Christ now, seeing that he has spoken of the 
corruption as proceeding from these incorrigible hypocrites, leaves 
the blind leaders (ver. 14), and calls the people openly to him, in 
order to give them a faithful earnest warning against such 
doctrine of men: Hear and understand.* In Mark, still more 
emphatically, all the people—hear me all of you and understand. 
In like manner afterwards once more: If any one has ears to 
hear, let him hear! In a strikingly compact antithesis and plain 
apophthegm, he embodies his important doctrine, which, with 


1 Kuthymius: éxeivous pév émioropicas kat kara xvvas agijKey as avidtovs. 
Tpemet Oe TOY Adyov mpos Tov dSxrOV aS aELoAoy@TEpOY. 
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deep-searching wisdom, is opposed to the lying and hypocritical 
work of outward ordinances, in order thus “to stamp it as the 
people’s coin.” What defiles the man, and what does not— 
namely, the man properly so-called, the inner man upon whom 
God looks—by this is already indicated what the explanation 
afterwards (ver. 18—20) brings into full light. When, however, 
Mark omits precisely the antithesis between going into and com- 
ing out of the mouth, although in this the point of the saying as 
a “parable” lies, and puts instead of this his cEwfev tod avOpa- 
qrov, as also the more forcible ob ddvatas avtov xowwdoar—it 1s 
quite evident that this is an anticipation of the subsequent ex- 
planation, and hardly corresponds to the original form of the 
saying. Even in the explanation afterwards he does not men- 
tion the mouth, so that one might include under what he says, 
also the actions proceeding from the man, while yet Christ in the 
first place means only the word as the most immediate out-going 
of the heart. We see that Mark has less the gift of seizing and 
representing discourses, than of delineating narratives ; still we 
see, at the same time, that notwithstanding, he was allowed to 
fall into no substantial error. What Christ means is also clear 
enough in his account. All that comes from without to the man, 
such as eating and drinking (and then, farther, eating with 
washen or unwashen hands, cal G\Xa Tapdpota ToLadTa TONG, 
comp. Rom. xiv. 17; Heb. xiii. 9)—is in itself'an adcagopor, can 
neither defile nor cleanse in the true sense of the word, HKven in 
the sacrament, eating and drinking is in itself nothing, with 
reference to which Origen found reason to apply the saying 
anew to the Christians. It is evident, moreover, that it is by 
no means therefore a matter of indifference what one eats and 
drinks, in so far as this, on the other hand, comes out of the heart 
and works in the heart ; for even the first prohibition of God was a 
prohibition of meat, and in Luke xxi. 34 Christ warns his dis- 
ciples against burdening the heart with surfeiting and drunken- 
ness, and the apostle must needs earnestly point out to the 
Romans and Corinthians what it is to eat from faith and in love. 
When, in opposition to temperance societies, some have sought 
recently to justify the use of brandy as being something that 
only goes into the mouth, the argument has been well answered : 
See how impurely it soon again goes out by the mouth! All 
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this will afterwards appear more precisely in the explanation 
given by Christ. | 
Ver. 13, 14. When Christ came to the house (see Mark) the 
disciples ask him to give more particular account of what he 
had been saying. Their first scruple respecting the regardless 
manner in which Christ shamed and offended the Pharisees, as 
well as the answer which Christ made to it, is found only in 
Matthew, who is the more intelligible notwithstanding the greater 
conciseness of his account. It is very natural that, of the two 
questions which they have at heart, this is the first that breaks 
forth ; for although (ver. 11) they had not quite understood what 
they had heard, yet its manifest contrariety to the Pharisaic doc- 
trine was to them evident enough. How, now, if the people 
should appeal to this word of Christ against their masters? The 
thing appeared to them all the more perplexing the less that they 
had been accustomed hitherto to such warmth on the part of 
their Master; with an amiable boldness (for His humility had 
accustomed them so to speak with him) they ask Him whether 
He who, at other times, knows and well considers everything, 
has this time also known and considered what great offence 
His words must give to the Pharisees. Why didst Thou speak 
the word so publicly and openly at them? Answer: As by My 
acts, I protest against their ordinances, and ye with me, so did I 
also speak this now tn order to root out the ordinances of men! Be 
not concerned in doing this, about giving offence to the seducers, 
there is a present necessity and duty—for such ordinances are 
destructive. Never’ more sharply than here has Christ expressed 
himself in favour of a regardless resoluteness as opposed to all 
compromise, which yields up anything of the salutary truth. 
Those, however, altogether mistake the meaning of His words 
who, in ver. 18, already understand the expifovcbas of the de- 
struction of the persons, referring to the parable of the field, 
as the rooting up which is here commanded must evidently be 
something different from that which is there forbidden. Ben- 
gel’s remark is quite correct, that urév is what has grown natu- 
rally, dureia what is planted and fostered by man. Consequently 
the plants not planted by the heavenly Father (in His vineyard, 
His people) are here, it is evident, precisely the évrad\pyara 
avOpétev, ordinances, doctrines, regulations, which must be 
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cleared away again. (See, on the other hand, chap. xxii. 2, 3, 
by way of supplement to what is here said). Not till ver. 14 is 
anything said of the destruction of men, and first: that this 1s 
the sad result of those ordinances, then consequently: that pre- 
cisely for this reason the error is to be rooted up, so that the 
poor men may not fall by it into perdition. The seduced perishes 
with the seducer (Luke vi. 39)—unless the saving truth of God 
interpose. This, however, is done, and shall be done, irrespective 
of its being an offence to the seducers; it is a salutary offence 
when a halt is called to the blind on their way to the pit. There- 
fore let them go, do not mind them, be not concerned about their 
being offended. The reforming protest against human com- 
mandments has divine right, itis a holy duty; at the same time, 
there lies in éxpsfwOnceras the promise indicated, that a time will 
at length come when there will be an end to the reforming which 
at present ever continues to be necessary. Meanwhile, in patient 
hope and earnest zeal, every after-growth of human ordinance is 
to be resisted and abolished by the pure word, as much as it is 
possible to do so, although the men themselves, out of whose evil 
heart they proceed, are to be borne with, and may not be rooted 
out of the world, which is God’s field. Blind leaders of the 
blind: thus has Christ already spoken in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and again he speaks similarly at Matth. xxiu. 16, 24; 
here, however, he at the same time alludes still to the prophecy 
of Isaiah, chap. xxix. 10—12, 18; ix. 165 in. 12. 

Ver. 16. Hereupon, Peter, in name of the rest of the disciples, 
brings forward the other question as to how this offensive dis- 
course is properly to be understood, with respect to which they 
had only perceived that there Jay beneath it much that was im- 
portant, new, and as yet unheard of in Israel. The explanations 
of the parables in chap. xiii. have made it a pleasure to them to 
ask such questions, and therefore as affording, so to speak, a just 
ground for their request, they call the simple word in ver. 11 
(for this is evidently meant, as the answer shows) also a parable. 
It was, properly speaking, scarcely so to be designated as the 
slightly interpretative form in which Mark gives it, and in which 
it at once becomes a most plain and direct address, shows ; besides, 
the going into the mouth and coming out of the mouth was no 
figure if they had only recollected chap. xii. 34. Still, as the going 
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into the mouth plainly enough was to be understood of eating, the 
coming out of the mouth, which is directly opposed to it, may with 

their weakness of comprehension have led them astray; probably in 
addition to this the surprising contradiction to the divine laws re- 
specting meats (as still later, Acts x. 14), may have awakened great 
doubt, so that they could not reconcile themselves to the discourse 
as a whole, Christ, however, who on this occasion, with justice, 
ver. 10, had expected even from the people an understanding of 
the main truth, which was so simple, first of all chides his disci- 
ples for their want of understanding, ere he gives the answer : 
Are ye also yet so very deficient in understanding? ’“Axprp for 
Kar aki scil. ypdvov, till this moment, as the directly following 
ovTw corresponds. Are ye not yet able as my disciples at once to 
perceive what belongs to the man properly so called, the internal 
man? Are ye also yet sotaken up with what is outward, so 
prejudiced in Pharisaic notions and offences, that you mistake 
for a parable this otherwise literally clear discourse, and rather 
seek something else beneath it than the truth lying openly on its 
surface ? 

Ver. 17, 18. Train of thought in the discourse on to the con- 
clusion: Meat is morally indifferent, ver. 17, words, on the con- 
trary, are important as coming out of the heart, ver. 18, conse- 
quently by nature evil and impure, ver. 19—upon which then, 
ver. 20, winding up the whole, returns to the first theme of the 
entire discourse. ‘There is a decided difference between xoiAla 
and xapoia, for the belly with its meat belongs to what passes 
away of the present outward man (1 Cor. vi. 18), while the heart 
is the @ncaupos of the man, properly speaking, and his disposi- 
tion of mind.’ Compare also Col. ii. 16, 17, 22, in order to see 
that Christ here, while he rejects the commandments of men re- 
lating to the sphere of the outward and indifferent, at the same- 
time undeniably makes already in this general statement a pro- 
phetical allusion to the impending abrogation of the Levitical laws 
regarding meats, Acts x. 14,15; 1 Tim. iv. 4. For it was in- 


1 Compare the passage in Philo :—ordpart, 82 08 yiverau Ovnradv per, ds 
eon Iddrwv, ciaodos, e£o8os 5¢ apOdprav. "Emewépxerar pev yap auT@ 
/ ‘ 4 a. , , , 4 S 397 > , 
ita Kai mora, POaprod capatos pOaprat rpodal: Adyar Se e€iacw, aOavd- 
Tov Wuxns a@dvarot vouot, Oi dv 6 Noytxds Bios kvBepvara. De opif, mund. 
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deed necessary that such hints should already come from his 
lips, in order that what was afterwards so fitted to create surprise 
might rest upon his authority. And precisely because he will in- 
clude this in his far-stretching glance does he adhere (which 
Mark has overlooked) throughout the whole discourse so specially 
to the mouth, the eating, not the hands and their washing. He 
will certainly, at the same time, say: The reason of the divine 
‘commandments hitherto, which relate to the mouth, lies not in 
the meats themselves; they in no wise mean the eating or not 
eating in itself, as the Pharisees take them, and in their own 
fashion multiply them, but obedience. Every thing clean and 
unclean,—where God has hitherto declared any thing to be un- 
clean (or likewise ordained washings)—belongs to the heart, so 
that in those cases the eating or not eating already previously 
comes out of the heart, just as was the case in the forbidden fruit 
of Paradise. In saying this Christ speaks without false affecta- 
tion, and with holy dignity, of every thing human, even of the 
apeSpédv—partly on account of the obtuseness of his disciples on 
this occasion (as if He said to them, thus must I speak out to 
you in a downright way, in order that you may understand), 
partly, in the exalted point of view according to which, even in 
this Old Testament, laws were given for the impurities of men, 
in their present state unfortunately burdened with such. (Deut 
xxiii, 12—14). Profoundly significant is the certainly genuine 
additional clauses of Mark, who here also supplements what is 
said by Matt.: xaOapifov rdvra ta Bpapata. The participle at 
which 6 éors is to be supplied, applies to the whole clause: 
which process, which business of separation at the end (noé the 
previous washing) purges all meats, z.¢., removes from the meat 
properly so-called, that which, in a certain sense certainly, is 
impure in it, and thus renders satisfaction to the thing. As, 
first of all in a physical, so then in a higher sense, compensation 
is made by evacuation for what, speaking generally, is impure 
for the man in the whole business of meats. That of which Christ 
here so significantly speaks was for him, therefore, even a humble 
work of purification for the Bpwpara, in the enjoyment of which 
and their passage through the flesh he was made like to us.t 


1 A later Jewish statute prescribes that aman should go to stool, and 
if possible empty himself out ere he sit down to meat, inorder that he 
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All, therefore, that enters into the mouth goes in the natural 
way to be purged, and does not really defile the man with 
abiding impurity. But does all, too, that comes out of the mouth 
and heart defile him? It is true that (in Matt. and Mark), wav 
is not repeated here, yet the ra 8é exTropevomeva, TO éxTropevo- 
pHevov, are put quite as generally. Nor does Christ say, by way 
of limiting these expressions : But whatsoever evil, impure, thing 
comes out. He means, therefore, truly all that the naturally 
corrupt heart of man brings forth, He takes the natural man as 
he is, as entirely impure, and from himself, ever defiling himself 
anew ; it 1s precisely this that with great severity He opposes to 
Pharisaism! The véov avOpw7ov which occurs twice in ver. 11, 
and now recurs in the explanation (Mark has it emphatically 
still oftener), is thé culminating point of the whole discourse, 
which rises from the Jelly to the heart, and thus to the man, 
properly speaking. That which goes on in the belly belongs 
not to the man in the sense in which Christ here uses the word. 
Therefore Mark more fully: That which from without comes 
into the man (¢.¢. in the common use of the term and to appear- 
ance) cannot defile him; for it goes noé into his heart (properly 
his inner part) but into the belly, and continues, therefore, also 
in the eioopelecOar, to be yet properly é€wdev. To which 
efwlev an éeowGev is then twice sharply opposed. That which 
the tongue from natural, unrestrained impulse speaks is only evil 
and poison from the hell of the heart; that which the man lets 
it out is partly a manifestation of the impurity of his innermost 
being which is already there, partly a fault, inasmuch as he, every 
time reacting upon himself, further stains nimself with his own 
filth. (Jam, iii. 6, 8). From this we will understand the sharp 
concluding words in their striking generality. 

Ver. 19, 20. A dictum probans for original sin, as strong as 


may eat with clean stomach and belly; which the very wise Rabbins 
find in the “ putting away of the old before the new.” Lev. xxvi. 10. 
If this, perhaps, were said even at that time, we might find in it an 
oceasion for Christ’s discourse, which accounts for his going so far into 
the matter. or the rest we have here at the same time a testimony 
against that Gnostic doctrine for ex. of Valentinus which Clemens of 
Alexandria thus mentions : foc Kat erev idias, odk dmodidovs Th Bpo- 
xara, So great was the power of the éyxpdreaof Christ: Sore kal pay 
Poapijvar thy rpopyy ev aire. (Cited by Dorner i. 457). 
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we could wish it to be. “Ex rs «adp/as—this means certainly 
the man here spoken of as he is in himself and everywhere; 
Mark has besides rav dvOpmmrwv. Ye are totally and entirely 
unclean in your sins, Christ will say; here eating or washing 
from without will afford no help, but there is needed an entirely 
different cleansing of the altogether perverted and corrupted 
heart. (Jer, xvii. 9.) This the wilfully blind Pharisee over- 
looks, and goes on defiling himself, while he foolishly holds with 
so much zeal his manifold distinctions of clean and unclean, 
Chap. xxiii. 24,27. (Luke xi. 39, Td 6€ €owlev vywy, your 
own inward part, ye merely outwardly washed vessels!) Christ 
will certainly not thereby say that out of every man’s heart and 
mouth only evil proceeds; but where good proceeds, there it has 
been previously implanted by grace, and comes therefore not 
properly from the man himself. He might also have said: Out 
of the heart proceed hypocritical words, when the people draw 
near to God with the mouth, ver, 8—but he has said this already, 
and He now rather discovers to the hypocrites what other sins 
in general, if not in works yet in equivalent words, are always 
flowing out of their heart, (Chap. xii. 34, 37), As a compre- 
hensive generic idea stands first of all the broad and deep-reach- 
ing S:adoyiopot wovnpot, These are the innermost, first, heart- 
discourse and heart-thoughts, which in every word and work, 
were already there as properly the sin ere they represented them- 
selves outwardly; in them precisely the éfépyeo@as of all sins 
from the heart is made convincingly manifest.1 These are Insts 
and passions, doubts and contradictions, these are in particular, 
for example, such questions also as were before addressed to him 
ver. 2, and, on the whole, such elaborate systems of lies as do 
away with God’s commandment; we cannot take the expression 
too generally in order to comprehend under it the catalogue of 
sins which follows. This, however, is in Matth. specialized 
only according to the decalogue, from which the concluding 


1 The dSudoywopot movnpol, in relation to the following dédva, porxetar, 
&e., are certainly not to be understood as a distinct species of sin beside 
the others, but as the first step in the development of sin, with which 
the others are then connected as the realisation of these in act.” Jul. 
Miller, on Sin, vol. 1, p. 337. (For. Theol, Library), 
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and transition-command of the first table wag adduced before ; 
therefore the catalogue goes on from this point, and all the sins 
against the commandments of the second table are named in 
correct order, Braodnuias are accordingly calumnies and 
insults against one’s neighbour; the last commandment had 
already been included in the dtaroytopovs. This simple arrange- 
ment might occur to Matthew, who here abridgey more and ex- 
tracts the kernel, while in Mark we find a greater variety of 
species. And though he may have heaped together some expres- 
sions, yet the conclusion again speaks to us as genuine and origi- 
nal, and invented by no reporter. First of all, Mark also follows 
the order of the Sinaitic commandments (with the exception of 
that remarkable transposition of the seventh and the sixth which 
sometimes occurs) : [ouyelat, TopvEetat—ovor—xKAoTral and TrE0- 
ve&iat are evidently to be taken together—now (instead of the 
literal yrevdouaptupiat of Matth.) he has four other expressions 
which, however, by the following Prac hynuia shew that they yet 
collectively belong to the ninth (Lutheran elghth) command- 
ment. For by rovnpiay side by side with 80dos are evidently 
meant wickednesses, malicious acts, injuring one’s neighbour 
through falsehood (comp. Rom. i. 29)— aoédyea, in like manner, 
beside 6d@arpds movypds cannot fall back again into powyetat, 
Topvetat, but in its fundamental signification means petulantia, 
seli-will, wantonness, As theft and covetousness, doing injury 
and guile, belong to each other as the more open and more con- 
cealed form of the same sin, so also does petulance bear the same 
relation to the y5 py of envy. All these are still included in a 


certain measure under the one commandment: Thou shalt not 
speak or be false against thy neighbour ; they however penetrate 
so deeply into it as to reach beyond it to the dast commandment, 
which is wanting in Matth. Finally, in the concluding words 
after Sracdnuia, which are peculiar to Mark (the connecting 
link lying in the twofold sense of that expression, blasphemy 
against God and against our neighbour), a return is made in a 
most direct and profound manner to the general ground of all 
sin, as the first table discovers it in the first commandment: 
pride against the Highest is, as inward idolatry, the evil ground 
of all sin (Sir. x. 12, 18, in the Greek), while from this pride 
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flows all ddbpoodvn, that is connected with sin. Thus does the 
conclusion here lead completely back to the beginning, and there 
is here attested by Christ, we think, a truth which cannot be 
too thoughtfully considered, namely, that all want of understand- 
ing in the blind, all wnreason and folly on the part of those who 
are led captive by human madness in opposition to God’s word, 
is a fault and a sin proceeding out of the evil ground of the proud 
heart. Which will be made manifest in the Sadducees and 
Hegelians of our own day before Christ’s judgment, as it was 
then in the Pharisees. 


THE CANAANITISH WOMAN. 
(Matth. xv. 24, 26, 28. Mark vii. 27, 29.) 


That Christ departed (Matth. dveydpnoer, Mark amfGev) 
refers evidently to the stir that had just been made and the 
offence that had been given, from which, according to his usual 
practice, he again withdraws himself. He does not, indeed 
betake himself beyond the boundary of Judea actually into the 
country of the heathen, for this, on account of what is said ver. 
24 is not to.be supposed,! but near to it, towards the confines, 
of the country of Tyre and Sidon From this time onwards we 
observe in the Gospels that he also more and more avoids pub- 
licity in Galilee, see especially Mark ix. 30 TapeTrOpevoVTO, 
which Grotius rightly interprets rapa tiv 680v éropevovto they 
went by by-ways. The inhabitants of the sea-coast around 
Tyre and Sidon were called in the special sense Canaanites 
(Jud. i. 31, 32; Numb. xiii. 30; and, with a play upon the 
name, Is. xxiii. 8), or Bowixes (Ex. vi. 15; Jos. v. 1, LXX.), in 
which case the Svpodolvxes and the ArBudoivines were distin- 
guished, and when Mark at the same time designates the woman 


1 he visit to Phoenicia here mistakenly inserted, is therefore only a 
chimera of Sepp’s, which we have already put aside. 


2 Matth, eis ra pépn here equivalent to versus regiones as the Syriac 
expresses it, for Mark says els ra peOdpra in conjinia, border, neighbour- 
hood. Matth. says of the woman: dé ray dpiov éxelvoy e&eAOodaa, 
Christ had, therefore, not.come into her country. 
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in respect of her yévos by ‘EAAnvis, he only means by this in 
general, a heatheness, so that we cannot find with Niemeyer 
in her striking reply (ver. 27) a “fine Grecian wit? The 
beginning of the account, in Mark, makes it appear as if she 
had sought out Christ in His house, but the crying after Him 
(Matth. ver, 23) plainly shows, that she had already called 
to Him on the way. According to Mark iii. 8; Luke vi. 17, 
_ the fame of Christ’s deeds was spread abroad also in this district ; 
as soon therefore as this woman of great faith, who had a daugh- 
ter possessed of a devil, had heard of the coming of the Great 
Helper, which could not be hid, she sought Him out (Mark ver. 
25). She addresses Him not merely by the general title of 
honour Kvpzeé, but, in order that she may make no oversight, she 
adds also the Israelitish appellation, “ Son of David.’! She begs 
for pity, but He pities her not! The fountain of mercy, usually 
open to every hand that only touches the hem of His garment, 
flows not, the much lauded physician and helper will not heal 
and help, the friendly mouth, which is ever so ready to give com- 
fort, is silent. He answered her nota word—not a word either, 
however, of refusal: I will not, dare not, help you, be gone 
and leave me or the like—to say this is to Him impossible, for it 
becomes hard enough for Him to be silent. The disciples can- 
not understand their Master; it has been so much His practice 
to dsmiss all suppliants by hearing and helping them, that this 
has become the understood rule of his conduct, "Atrohucov avTny, 
t.e., not certainly: Put her away at least, if thou wilt not help 
her, but includes the helping as presupposed. Still, their request 
on her behalf springs not purely from sympathising love, but 
here is a seeming against a seeming: the compassionate master 
seems harsh, while the disciples seem more compassionate than 
He, when they are thinking at least quite as much of themselves 
as of the suppliant and her distress. For although the reason 
they give for their request is intended at the same time to mean 
as regards Christ: The people hear it, and now there will arise 
a real stir which yet thou art anxious to avoid—still the most 


* Which use of the Jewish designation presents no difficulty what- 
ever, so that we are not under the necessity to suppose with Lange 
(after Sepp), that the daughter who was possessed had revealed to 
her the name Jesus and the title Son of David. 
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important reason to them betrays itself in the very bold “us :” 
the Canaanitess is disagreeable to us, and troublesome with her 
crying. Hence they do not express themselves in the manner 
most natural to the awakened feeling of love: Help her, hear 
her (do take pity on her! would certamly not have been proper) 
—but, Send her away! Pray, make haste, and rid us of her 
and her crying! A truly injurious supposition on their part 
that such a reason should move Christ to help her, as it did 
them. 

The remarkable answer of Christ opens up to them an entirely 
different point of view, in which He kindly passes over everything 
in the way of rebuke, actually defends Himself humbly against 
what they had stumbled at in His conduct, and adduces a 
weighty reason for His surprising silence. The most of practical 
commentators and preachers fall here into the error which has 
become traditional, namely, that Christ, thoroughly knowing 
the woman’s heart, had from the first determined to help her, 
but first of all, to draw out her great exemplary faith by a 
feigned refusal in the way of trial.1. Thus is the pre-determined 
counsel of God improperly confounded with the human acting 
and consciousness of Jesus, which by no means is at all times, 
and entirely to be merged in the former; thus, beyond the 
regard to that which happens to the woman certainly as an ex- 
ample for us, the innermost significance of history for Christ’s 
own person, the wonderful conterminous meeting of the divine 
and the human in him, upon which, in the passage before 
us, much light is thrown, is not at all understood; thus there 
is entirely overlooked a circumstance that lies quite on the sur- 
face, namely, that Christ, when he first breaks silence, says 
what we read (Matt. ver. 24) actually to the disciples, as ne- 
cessary information for them, and by no means merely that the 
woman may thereby hear it obliquely. This is, consequently, the 
the real key-word to the enigma of His seemingly harsh silence 
(which Mark surprisingly enough p sses over, while it belongs 
essentially to the gospel of Matthew), this is indeed a truth 


Even Bengel incomprehensibly thinks, that Jesus, in the exercise 
of his foreknowledge, made this entire journey to the borders on this 
woman’s account. 

VOL. I. U 
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which we are net at liberty to explain away as if the words were 
not spoken in earnest. | 

Tam “ sent,”—in this expression (as he elsewhere says also, I 
am come, and that sixteen times, but on the other hand he speaks 
only four times in the three first gospels, and forty times in the 
fourth, of his sending and “Him who hath sent him,” comp. 
John vii. 28 and the context)—in this expression he represents 
his whole earthly life and labours as subject to the Father’s com- 
mission and appointment. In this commission is exactly pre- 
scribed what he is to do (Luke iv. 43), and besides obedience to this 
he does nothing. Now, as the sent prophet, miracle-worker, and 
Messiah, he was, on account of the promises, actually a servant 
of the circumcision (Rom. xv. 8); not until his exaltation was 
the salvation to be extended also to the Gentiles. John xii. 
dz. He was, therefore, bound by his instructions, as He here 
not less clearly than humbly says to His disciples. He actually 
thought, in his silence toward the first and only suppliant 
from the heathen world, properly speaking, (for such is this 
woman in the gospels): I dare not help her! Else he had been 
quite as prepared to answer her prayer as he was that of the 
centurion of Capernaum, the friend of the Jews. Hewill not, by 
passing over to a foreign sphere, draw to himself many needy 
Gentiles by giving help to one, and thus opening up anew theatre 
of action which is yet closed to him, give offence to the Jews as 
if he were not their “Son of David.” It was not merely fit (as 
Bengel, on the other side, observes half correctly), that he should 
lay down, by way of testimony (before giving the help which he 
had determined to give), such a protestation against further conse- 
quences, but the protestation is meant in literal and entire earnest 
just as it stands. “The keen-scenting, timorous, light-hating 
sagacity of the watchmen on Zion, the close suffocating air” (to 
speak with the poet Lange), has driven him, if not over, at least 
on to the boundary of the Holy Land; yet He speaks of that 
wicked Israel, whom he has to rebuke and from whom he has to 
withdraw himself, here as always, outwardly with the honour 
and dignity becoming Him on account of His calling (for ex. 
John iv. 22), For it is, and continues to be, the house of Lsrael to 
the lost sheep of which alone Heis sent, in the first place, during 
His life upon earth. He has not now left them in order to give 
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them up, and turn without distinction to the Gentiles before the 
time; He himself, in faithful obedience to the Father’s commis- 
sion as a whole, does not now at once perceive that the Father 
has yet brought to him here an exception to the rule—until he 
comes to see it in the victorious faith of the woman, as he often 
times learned his Father’s will, as regards the particular case, by 
what happened to him. Only thus we believe is the full justice 
ofan unprejudiced interpretation, (without bringing it into what is 
not there) granted to this earnest and most significant word of 
Christ’s mouth, and to the entire narrative in which it stands. 
It is a heatheness who now, contrary to time and order, desires help 
of the Messiah—this the disciples had forgotten, but He knew 
what significance belongs to this, and maintains the great dis- 
tinction, when it is proper to do so, as firmly against the inconsi- 
derateness of men, as, on the other hand, he can humble Jewish 
pride, and prophesy of the future salvation of the Gentiles who 
accept its offered blessings. 

She has heard this,—the poor heathen mother who feels the 
plague of her little daughter as her own, and asks compassion 
and help for herself in the healing of her child; but she does not 
let herself be led astray, she reasons not thus :—It is then not 
true what I have heard of his readiness to help all, He is indeed 
the Messiah of the Jews who has no compassion for us heathen ! 
Either Christ now at least stood still, when he spake to his dis- 
ciples, or she forces her way through to Him, falling at his feet 
and ceasing not to cry: Lord, help me? No longer, “Son of 
David”—for this as she has perceived belongs only to the house 
of Israel, but she still repeats: Lord, mighty, universal Lord, I 
leave thee not, help me! The most condensed possible form of 
expression wrung from the anguish of her heart; nor does she 
any longer say, Have mercy on me! but what at bottom is still 
stronger than this, Will Christ now help? Not yet! She 
first receives directly the same information as the disciples, and 
that expressed still more strongly, in which Christ rises from 
mere silence to the worst appearance of excessive harshness— 
and yet there is no express refusal. It avails not that thou 
callest me Son of David, thou art a heatheness. Christ here 
adopts the language of the Jews, who called the Gentiles dogs. 
Those who before were the lost sheep, to whom the shepherd be- 
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longs, are now the children—namely, of the house of Israel, the 
family of God, and what He now is, or can give, is the children’s 
bread. Already, however (alluding to further perseverance), 
there lies beneath the seeming harshness the utmost kindness : 
these unbelieving Jews, who have even now almost driven me 
from their country, are yet the children! Ovn tore xardéy, it is not 
right, not proper, cannot be desired, that one take the children’s 
bread arbitrarily, contrary to the order of the house, and cast it 
to dogs! The Berlenburger Bible extends not amiss: I dare 
not—“ else might the Jews say,” It is not right. In their right 
and name, indeed, Christ here speaks; yet His kindness, which 
cannot deny itself, softening still further the severity of his words, 
says, attle dogs—in which diminutive the idea of impurity (chap. 
vil. 6), gives place to that of dependence, of clinging to (as now 
the women does), of belonging to men and the family. The 
words “sound like, No! they do not however say No, but 
waver and hang in suspense” (Heinr. Miiller)—only must every 
claim preferred in the impetuosity of the prayer be broken, and 
every right, even were it only that of the Jews to the fulfilment 
of the promise, be taken away from this heathen woman. In this 
ovk éott Kadov and Kvvapiows, the compassionate heart of Christ 
already moves towards the presentiment, that it is the Father’s 
will to make here an exception, anticipatory of his mercy (Rom. 
xv. 9). According to Mark, He said before this : Let the children 
first be filled—in which srpérov there lies the idea: Itis not yet 
tame for the Gentiles. This gives another spark of hope to the 
suppliant; it is at the same time a prophecy of the Spirit from 
the mouth of Christ, which might suggest to us the thought :— 
Ah! they are unhappily too full, seeing they have put the bread 
of God away from them, and driven it out to the dogs ! 

The same spirit which bids Christ speak thus and not other- 
wise, now teaches the heathen woman to advance farther, and 
to seize hold of the handle which has been held out to her in this 
harsh word. Well might she afterwards her whole life long be 
astonished almost, at the bold, ingenious, pressing answer which 
the spirit of grace and supplication instantly suggested to her; 


1 In which feeling Luther also has put “little dog” for the expres- 
sion, in Tob. vi. 1. 
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for this spirit works everywhere in such moments of anguish, 
when a human soul struggling for the help of God (and that this 
was the case here is evident in the xvpie) becomes wise and 
ingenious to lay hold on the smallest catch of the finger. There 
is in the word of the woman, along with the av@pemuvov also a 
etov, in virtue of which it was worthy of occupying a place in 
the Holy Scripture of the New Testament, as a pattern of 
wrestling prayer, the most perfect unity of humility, which bears 
all denial or chiding, and trust, which is yet never givenup. She 
cleaves to the friendly word, “little dogs,” in which Christ has 
betrayed his heart to her—“ she catches him in his own words” 
(Luther)—“ takes the sword out of his hand and slays him with 
it” (Heinr. Miller)—“ drives back the arrow into his heart” 
(Rieger). Yes, Lord! thus speaks humility ; pride would say : 
No, I am not a dog, I will not be cast out among them! No! 
pride says in many even till this day; but “No, Lord?” too, 
when the Lord accuses, rejects all claim, shuts thee out as un- 
clean from the family rights of the heavenly Father’s dear chil- 
dren? Oh, that then at least, all might surrender themselves 
with the all-conceding acknowledgment: Yes, Lord! Qh, that 
we might learn from this woman at all times to connect with this, 
as closely the powerful importunate “yet.” In the connecting 
together of these two words is involved the whole order of salva- 
tion and prayer. Such faith finds the promise in the very 
refusal, makes the unworthiness, precisely as neediness, the plea 
for favour. The dogs—hast thou said? Well, then,’ the dogs are 
and remain beneath the table when they are hungry, and do not 
let this little place in the house be taken from them. When 
the children break their bread (Mark has now ravdia for téxva) 
when from their master’s table weyia fall (double diminutive : little 


1 For Nai is here certainly not a continuation of the prayer, as many 
are for rendering it, thus destroying the most profound psychological 
truth. 

2 Thou sayest quite truly—but I interpret it differently precisely for 
me. That is properly «ai yap in the original text, which is too fine to 
be translated. We are not at liberty (with v. Gerlach) merely to 
understand: Yes, Lord, it is lawful, for even the dogs, &c. Such a 
yes would be almost a bold contradiction of what Christ had said, in- 
stead of the humility which necessarily belongs to it. Luther has with 
delicate tact brought out the true sense here. 
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crumbs), there is then no need, properly speaking, for XaPeiv 
cat Baretv, which I am not asking, for the dogs are contented 
even with the smallest share, if only they do not starve with 
hunger! Iam even now, O Lord, not far from the table ; even 
now there falls for us Gentiles a crumb of bread from Israel’s 
table, seeing that thou art on our boundary. The dogs eat ; well, 
I too may eat,—it is done and there is no preventing it. Thus 
does the word of the woman outbid all refusal on the part of 
Christ, and to understand and feel this aright belongs to the 
right understanding of His reply, in which he acknowledges 
himself all at once overcome. 

Mark expresses this reply more according to the sense: For 
this saying go thy way, the devil is gone out of thy daughter! 
Thus has he also correctly rendered more in human style, as 
another would have spoken, the acknowledgment and granting 
of her request, the original expression for which was not present 
to his recollection; Matt., however, here also literally preserves 
the sacredly classical usage of Christ. Hitherto Christ had not 
accosted the woman, but in this address all is at once eranted : 
O woman! Now, after the chiding she receives a commendation 
in requital: Thy faith is great! THe does not find fault with 
her for holding on, for being so urgent, for crying after Him; 
He rather praises this, inasmuch as it proceeds from faith. The 
cry of the disciples for help, chap. viii. 25, proceeded from the 
weak faith of natural fear, the “help me” of this woman from 
great faith. He commends and rewards not the natural love 
which made the child’s distress her own (have mercy on me, help 
me), tor in this there was yet also the impulse of nature, not as in 
the case of the centurion’s zeal on behalf of his servant. He 
specifies not the humility but the faith, for precisely in humility, 
in the full consciousness and acknowledgment of unworthiness 
and the absence of all right, is faith great ; only where one desires 
and hopes for grace, is faith. This woman has wrestled more 
victoriously than Jacob, who stood upon the ground of a pro-~ 
mise ; her praying has become a willing, before which Chrisi’s 
first humanly-formed will disappears, in order that what has now 
plainly become the will of the Father in her may be done. As 
Mark has begun his whole narrative with a willing on the part 
of Christ, while yet he could not (ver. 24), so what the woman 
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wills is now done, by a holy wonderful yielding, in the proper 
sense, on the part of Christ. Now then, as thou wilt, not as I 
will, or would. Such faith has a claim and right which the son 
of the Father, even as David’s son, may not resist. Let not 
this be explained away, let nothing Docetic be brought into 
Christ’s first or last word, so that the kernel of the whole incident 
may remain untouched, the testimony given in the human life 
of the Son, to the unsearchably mysterious truth between God 
and man, that faith conquers, and everything yields to its will! 
This Christ says—and that he can and must say it, was probably 
to Himself here one of the most important and blessed expere- 
ences. 


THE FEEDING OF THE FOUR THOUSAND. 
(Matth. xv. 82, 34. Mark vin. 2, 3, 5.) 


And they praised the God of Israel.” Thus writes Matth. 
ver. 31, not precisely because the people then also certainly so 
expressed themselves, but by way of contrast to the preceding 
‘ncident. Jesus betakes Himself again to those to whom He is 
sent, He goes up to a hill on the Sea of Galilee, His wonted 
resort, and there almost inviting and waiting for the people, sits 
down. Already (according to Mark) He had healed the deaf 
and dumb person on the way; now, in conformity with the duties 
of His office, he heals without further ado all whom any one may 
but boldly and reverently cast at his feet. To what a pitch was 
it now come in something more than a year’s time since his first 
signs, John ii. 11, 28, with the crowding, pressing, and forward 
claims of this people, as opposed to the enmity of their wicked 


i Therefore, truly an “ inconsistency” —as Hase heads the para- 
graph—but not “a beautiful weakness, the only one in his life.” 


2 Which formal expression occurs from Ex. xxxil. 27; Xxxly. 23. 
(Jos. vii. 20; xiii. 14; 1 Kings i. 30), onwards through Psalms and 
prophets to Mal. 11. 16—which Sepp ought certainly to have known 
instead of inconsiderately observing on this passage in Matth.: There 
were therefore many Gentiles among those that were cured. 
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leaders. Scarcely a couple of years more of this (the enemies of 
the good Shepherd having tolerated Him thus long)—and they 
were again accustomed to the works of their God, as formerly 
they were in the wilderness,! they desired them as their right, 
and as the ordinary course of things (see shortly Mark ix. 22), 
and yet were as little saved from death by them, as their fathers 
were by the bread from heaven. This precisely is the folly of 
these sheep wandering in their sin: they know not their true 
malady, and seek not the true medicine and meat for eternal 
life. He had seriously told them this at the feeding of the mul- 
titudes on a former occasion ; yet He begins now to perform his 
signs with patient testimony, to help and to feed at least their 
bodies, to show good to them as much as they desire and can re- 
celve it. It may be questioned whether as some have said, these 
present crowds of people who had continued with him three days 
were better, and were inclined more to the words of His mouth, 
than the works of His hand? There is otherwise no ground for 
such a supposition, and that they do not say in so many words: 
Spread again for us a table in the wilderness! (Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 
19) cannot be reckoned as a great commendation. 

But the good Shepherd’s heart cannot deny itself and cannot 
refrain; his emotion again breaks forth in the words: Srday- 
xvivouat ert Tov dyAcy. As in Matth. xiv. 14; xx. 34; Mark 
1.41; Luke vii. 13; thisis always an expression and outgoing 
of that deep compassion, Matth. ix. 36, with which Christ, (as in 
former times the God of Israel, Jud. ii. 18; x. 16), stoops even 
to the bodily wants of the wretched, whether on a great or a 
small scale, because their great distress—that which is truly 
so—moves his heart. These words “I have compassion on the 
people” in the mouth and heart of Christ have called into exis- 
tence all the institutions of philanthropy, unknown to heathen- 
ism, for all sorts of indigence and distress. They are hungry— 
this now with Christ takes precedence of every other purpose to 
withdraw himself more and more from this time forward, of all 
hesitation about raising again a stir such as he wished to avoid. 


* These words of the people whether occurring here or elsewhere can 
for the present only signify : Our old God still lives, and turns again to 
his people ; Comp. Luke vii. 16; i. 68; Matth. ix. 33. 
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That they have continued three days with Him (although in a 
very different sense from that continuing with Him of which we 
read in Luke xxii. 28), He kindly reckons to their praise, for 
there was indeed a spark of faith in this, in which He rejoiced. 
Only once to forget bread in their nearness to Him,—how much 
better than the character of so many at this day, who so often 
forget and forsake him in their anxiety about bread! The time 
comes for dismissing them to their homes, but he bethinks him- 
self with accompanying love of the vores on the way, how they 
might faint—he cannot reconcile himself to this, and therefore 
he must say: od 6é\. According to Mark he added (entering 
into particulars) the words: For several of them are come from 
far! (Certainly #jxcoves is not, as Luther understands it, a remark 
of the evangelists, but a continuation of the direct words of 
Christ ; 4 is the pres. with perf. signification, are from far.) 
‘Here tell me whether, if the people had sent a message to 
Christ to tell him of their necessity, they could have presented a 
stronger case for themselves than occurs to the mind of Christ 
himself? Ah, good Lord, have compassion on the poor people, 
only think that they have continued now three days with thee ; 
that they have nothing to eat, for they are in the desert; if thou 
lettest them go away without having eaten, they must faint by 
the way; remember that several of them have come from far! 
See! he himself considers all this before any one tells it to him, 
and has already himself made just such a prayer as they might 
advance in their hearts, so as that no one could carry it so well 
in his heart. I already have compassion, he says, and have al- 
ready considered everything.”! He, however, takes the disci- 
ples into counsel with him as he often does in his kindness, and 
his whole address to them implies without its being expressed : 
What think ye, shall we not feedthem again. The frequent re- 
mark that this time Christ begins, while, on the former occasion, 
the disciples had directed the attention of Christ to the thing, is 
founded on an oversight of what we read in John vi. 5, 63 so 
much only is true in this, that on this occasion he at once calls 
all his disciples together, and will thereby certainly bring to their 


1 Luther, Sermon for the 7 Trin. in the collection by Niethammer, 


where also he avoids and even corrects the error of his translation in 
Mark. ? : 
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mind the thought of the five loaves among the five thousand. 
Matth. xvi. 9. 

And now the same Matthew, whose profound clearness in ren- 
dering the discourses of Jesus we so much admire, informs us, 
not less faithfully than strikingly, of his own and his fellow-dis- 
ciples’ perplexity on this occasion, from which it at first appears 
as if they had actually forgotten entirely the former miracle of 
feeding the multitudes. Yet we would not express ourselves on 
this point quite so strongly as Wizenmann: “it is, moreover, if 
Matthew was fabricating the story, the most awkward thing con- 
celvable that he should have let the disciples give this answer.” 
Looking at this answer psychologically, it is rather so to be un- 
derstood, as expressing neither an entire forgetting nor an 
entire believing, but just their natural wavering state of mind 
and position, So much they indeed take for granted, that they 
are to have something to do in the feeding of the people, because 
he has called them to him, and w0dev #juitv sounds almost like a 
delicate allusion to the former occasion—a shy question which 
they only reverently conceal: Is it to be in the same way again? 
(Mark, indeed, has instead dvvijcetai ts, which sounds somewhat 
more indefinite.) It is certainly inconceivable that they should 
“not at all have remembered the former miracle; but Christ had, 
on this occasion, allowed the third day to arrive before doing 
anything, and many a want he did not supply in this miraculous 
way; they venture, therefore, to think neither one thing nor 
another regarding his present intention, in their embarrassment 
they do not at the moment well know what they shall say, 
and in reality they just say what is most direct and straightfor- 
ward. Perfectly honest, they will neither boldly advance with 
their half faith to a repetition of the miracle, nor will they oppose 
their half doubt to what Christ has said as a direct contradiction ; 
they therefore recur rather to what they said on the former oc- 
casion: Whence should we have so much bread in the wilderness 
as to fill so great a multitude? (On this occasion the stronger 
expression yoptagat is used to correspond with the vizres). 
Christ at once receives this kindly, because there was in it at the 
same time something which recalled the procedure on the former 
occasion, and He therefore repeats now His former answer: How 
much bread have ye? (Mark vi. 38, viii. 5). This signified: By 
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all means in the same way again! ‘Whether the power of God 
really will not or cannot! create anything new since the creation, 
without “materiam praejacentem”—into such subtle questions 
we do not enter. If aught stands written to this effect, then 
must we read it, and if it be at this day done before our eyes 
(who knows all that is done?)—then our wisdom would have an 
end, just as the present physiology of animal life in the presence of 
the toad living for centuries in the stone. Now itis here said that 
the disciples had a little bread and a few fishes ; that Christ first of 
all asked after these, and took them, is natural. Let him who 
has any wish to enquire farther suppose the case: We have no- 
thing at all! and whether Christ would then have said, Then 
must the poor people indeed faint? Or whether He might still 
have filled them with, or without meat, and done to them accord- 
ing to His compassion? Suffice to say, He took also the fishes, 
which the disciples before had called little fishes, and, according 
to Matthew, at least had not counted them, while according to 
Mark they had not even named them,—He gives thanks for every 
present gift of God, but His thanksgiving becomes a power- 
fully increasing blessing, when the people need and His heart 
wills it. 7 


REFERENCE TO THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 
(Matth. xvi. 2—4; Mar. vii. 12.) 


Nothing more natural than that the demand for signs should 
be repeated ; it may quite possibly have occurred several times 
besides those mentioned at chap. viii. 12, here, and at John vi. 
30. Though not so often as certain standing objections and 
phrases are brought forward to preachers, missionaries, and 
Christians in general, according to the country and people; for 
the power of Christ to dismiss and deter from these was greater 


1 Tt is a question, whether among the xvAdois (ver. 30) there were 
maimed persons to whom Christ supplied the members that were want- 
ing? Of which for the rest Grotius says differently from Olshausen, 
Non video quid obstet. 
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than ours. Equally natural is it that he should repeat the same 
answer to the same challenge, especially as it was certainly only 
other persons who repeated the challenge, or rather brought it 
forward anew from the same disposition of mind. If this, then, 
was repeated once or twice, the striking answer of Christ would 
become commonly known in its general purport, and it would be 
said among His opponents: One must not come to Him with 
this demand, else one gets for answer, The wicked and adulter- 
ous generation, and the sign of Jonah. 

As, after the first feeding of the multitudes, the obstinate 
people desire bread from heaven, so probably the demand of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees here stands in some connexion with the 
foregoing second feeding. They have heard of it, and (similarly 
as at chap. xii.) want to counteract the impression upon the 
people: “ Who knows how this came to pass? Can He yet 
further, yet more conspicuously and surely, attest His power ? 
We have asked this of Him in vain!” For, that He will at all 
events not do what they desire, so much do these hypocrites 
certainly know beforehand, although with no clear insight into 
the true reason of this. They say it indeed, mesedfovres 
avtov, as Mark adds. Still, there is mingled with this presenti- 
ment of the truth, and this malice which suppresses it, the actual 
folly of the Jewish opinion, according to which heavenly and 
earthly signs were at that time distinguished, and it was sup- 
posed that the latter might be wrought also by evil spirits (by 
Beelzebub). On the former occasion, therefore, when a sign 
was asked, it was a sign from heaven that was meant, as Luke 
says (chap. xi. 16). Matthew, however, here, for the first time, 
expressly specifies this. The idols of the heathen or the devils 
can shew no sign in the heavens—we read in the book of Baruch 
chap. vi. 66 (comp. iv. 7; 1 Cor. x. 20), and the later corrupt 
taste has invented enough of apocyryphal manifestations from 
heaven. (2 Macc. 11. 22.) It is uncertain whether those who 
now make the demand are thinking of signs such as these, or of 
those that are canonical, of bread from heaven such as Moses 
gave, causing the sun to stand still as Joshua did, calling forth 
thunder and rain (Jer. xiv. 22) as Samuel and Elias, or some- 
thing else; only they can hardly have had in their thoughts the 
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Messianic signs in the heaven (Joel iii. 38, which many commen- 
tators mention here.)! He has given them enough of Messiah- 
sions, and yet they will not receive him as the Messiah! Had 
he even done as many signs in the heaven as he did on earth, 
they would assuredly have impudently come forward still more 
with the objection: “What good is done to us by all these 
appearances and spectacles, which dazzle the mob, and which 
aérial spirits may produce for him by magic? Let him, instead 
of this, heal our sick, the lame, and the blind, as it is written in 
the prophets, that we may know that it is he!” 

According to Matth. ver. 4, Christ gave these knaves literally 
the same answer as at chap. xii. 89, where we have already 
explained it in its profound import. Mark ver. 12 only indicates 
the same by ageneral expression (et do@jceras, formula of swear- 
ting Heb. pyq), but adds, after his manner, which oftener repre- 


sents the thing by such delineations of feeling or gestures, that 
Christ heaved a sigh from the bottom of his heart 76 wvevpare 
aitot, which sigh finds also its expression in the words, either 
literally spoken, or to this effect :— Why does this generation seek 
after a sign! Whence and wherefore but from unbelief and 
hypocrisy, which repels from itself the evident miracles and 
clear proofs already afforded ! 

Matthew who, in giving the discourses of Christ, is always 
the most exact of the three first evangelists, as far as regards the 
inviolable kernel, informs us, however, that Christ here, as is 
always to be supposed in similar cases, by no means merely 
repeated the former answer, but put before it something new, 
which is again repeated in Luke xii. 54—5’7.’ 

You are generally wise enough to observe and discern in the 
sky what sort of weather is already present over the earth; if you 
would thus attentively look at the signs now present on the 


1 With least probability of all, the star of the Messiah according to 
Balaam’s prophecy ! 

2 Pienninger’s Jiidische Briefe v. 159. : 

3 And that not without a difference: here to Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, there to the entire people; here only of the aspect of the heavens 
for good or bad weather in general, there specially of particular 
weather-signs; there more closely pressing, it is of dhis time and the 
application to itself. 
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earth, they would be to you signs also from heaven. However 
general the manner in which Christ here speaks of the signs of 
the weather, what he says is yet strikingly and picturesquely 
carried out; for when Christ touches anything in nature he hits 
it exactly, when he says anything to men he takes close and 
pressing hold of them. The sky is red in the evening as also in 
the morning, and yet the evening and morning redness is not 
the same; moreover, it is not the clear evening, and the cloudy 
morning redness. The one prognosticates a pure atmosphere even 
for the following day, the other shews already the present yeswor, 
the violently overflowing or tempestuous rain, although it is as 
yet dry and calm. (Evdéa and yemdv the most general anti- 
thesis of the daily weather.) The verbs ending in ate, 
the immediately repeated wuppater, and the adding of otuy- 
vatwv the second time—are, in the Greek, strongly and vividly 
picturesque. Such rednesses, otherwise similar, you know 
how to distinguish, and to observe the difference of that which 
has the oruyvatew along with it; you speak as sure wea- 
ther prophets, when you see these different prognostics with a 
wise, Then,—saying concisely with great certainty: A fine day! 
(is indicated for the morrow by this evening) to-day, rainy 
weather! Not even an gorau as in our own language. Ytvyvds 
or otvyavos does not (as we find maintained by some on this 
passage) originally mean dark, but, in reality, sad, although 
already with reference to the outward appearance (hence eruyvov 
da, hence (Mark x. 22) cruyvdoas as an indication of the 
inward Avmovpevos, see, however, also Ez. xxxil. 10, LX X.)— 
the expression corresponds with the utmost propriety to the fol- 
lowing 7poowrov Tod obpavod, which is not after the Hebr. E395 


to be taken for aspect in general, but: the sky looks sad or 
joyful, presents to us a gloomy or cheerful jace. In this lively 
way does Christ, with the true human feeling to which he will 
here appeal, apprehend nature, so as in the ywooKete Stak- 
ptvew to point to the eye so receptive and open for natural things. 
But now he puts in opposition to these sions of the weather, 


1 Quod si et nigrae (nubes) rubentibus intervenerint, et pluvias. 
Plin. Hist. nat. xviii. 35. Christ is no stranger also to meteorology, 
and when he will speak of this he has well considered what is right in 
the ordinary sayings of men on this subject. 
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which the sky presents to us when we look at it, the onpeta 
rau Kaipdv which by right should stand side by side with them. 
Already the Syriac is wrong, when it renders this expression as 
if it meant the signs of this time (yum ssay7)—as at Luke xu. 
56 Christ certainly said, tév xaipdv todrov. This application, 
which is indeed meant, is for the present, in a more general idea, 
left to be made by themselves, while in the first place the before- 
mentioned distinction of clear and gloomy days is compared to 
different times, and their conjunctures. There is no ground for 
supposing that caspoé stands here specially for the Messianic time, 
compare elsewhere Mark i. 15; Luke xix. 44. Christ rather 
means to say, that there are in general signs of the tumes, every 
time has its own, all ypovos (spaces of time, periods) have as 
catpot an import, consisting of the events that happen and coin- 
cide, to which one can and ought to give heed, in order to under- 
stand what time precisely now it is. These signs of the times to 
the single eye, the upright heart, should at least be quite as evi- 
dent as the signs of the weather in the sky (which, according to 
Gen. i. 14, are also connected with still other signs of the times). 
Nay, these signs, in the things that happen to nations and to 
man, are indeed, at the same time, in the most proper sense of 
the word signs from heaven, of the divine government and its 
counsel, for all who rightly consider what indications belong to 
earth, especially in the light of prophecy. Not as if Christ will 
here merely (although this also has its truth) put the unhappily 
so often lightly-esteemed and neglected observing of the time 
with natural wisdom, in opposition to the observing of the signs 
from heaven; rather are we admonished here to consider the 
time with the true, divinely-opened eye. Israel especially had, 
in addition to this, the word of prophecy given from heaven, in 
the light of which to prove and learn what God, from time to 
time, had caused to happen them ; not otherwise did the prophets 
in earlier times come to know their times from the former word, 
and thus find and receive new disclosures for the present, and the 
remoter future. If this holds good in general, it must do so in 
the highest degree in regard to the time of times, the period of 
fulfilment and visitation in the most proper sense, in which every- 
thing now cried aloud: Who hath ears to hear let him hear! Who 
hath eyes to see let him see! To the Sadducees also, even without 
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prophecy, were manifest the stgns of the time of the Messiah, 
which were now present in abundance. Let chap. xi. 4—15 be 
recalled ; what was there said Christ means here, and still more, 
even in the widest sense. Not merely his miracles, his works, or 
his whole labours, after Elias cried in the wilderness,—but also 
that the sceptre had departed from Juda, that Daniel’s year of 
weeks had come to an end, and what else such as were attentive 
might observe; even the wicked generation might be a sign to 
ttsel/, were it only to judge rightly of itself. 

Butit will not do so, and, therefore, Christ rebukes it when it asks 
and requires signs; therefore, he asks, on the other hand: Ye hypo- 
crttes who know so well to discern the redness of the sky, can ye 
really not discern the signs of the times, not perceive the great 
significance of the present time which is full of signs, in contra- 
distinction to all that have been before it? If ye only would! 
Here is a text for a sermon to the conscience, the truth of which 
continually more or less strongly renews itself, although it wasonly 
then true in the strongest sense. Thus are men hypocrites, in that 
though wise in natural things they show themselves and make 
themselves blind in spiritual, and likemanyevenatthisday “rather 
look to the weather and the barometer than into the Bible and 
their own heart.” What is said of the weather is itself, at the 
same time, figurative, and to be further extended: in the political 
horizon they discern peace or war eiSia or yeov with cunning 
pragmatism as prophets of news, but as prophets of the kingdom 
to perceive God’s work on the earth they are wilfully stupid, and 
yet, at the same time, act as if they really desired for themselves 
signsfrom heaven ! Such a generation is still always, as it wasthen 
referred to the sign of Jonah which is now set up in all the world, 
to the sermon concerning the risen crucified one and its effect on 
the earth ; this is the true sign from heaven. He who believes 
not this, how is he to be helped against his will?—and he left 
them and departed ! 


For the ancient interpretation of these prophecies remains sure 
against all new ones. 
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BEWARE OF THE LEAVEN ! 
Matth. xvi. 6, 8,11. Mark vill. 15, 17—21. 


The warning! against the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
which He now gives to His disciples on the way in the ship, 
stands in exact connexion, as we shall soon see, with the inci- 
dent just narrated. Leaven is also among the heathen a metaphor 


for what is corrupt, bad, in so far as termentation is taken as 
allied to putrefaction. In this signification the Israelites were for- 
bidden to use it as a meat-offering (Lev. ii, 11; Amos iv. 5), as 


also its removal during the seven days of the passover (Lis. xii. 15, 
19; xiii. 7) is, even in the New Testament applied as a figure by 
the Apostle, 1 Cor. v. 2. The Rabbins call the yor ayy oF the 
natural sinfal imaginations and aims of the heart DyAw “TN 
the leayen in ‘the dough, “because as a little leaven it leavens 
and corrupts the -whole dough.”? Accordingly in this warning 


1 Mark uses here theexpression dueoréAdero. This word elsewhere in 
Greek signifies originally to distinguish, then to say or appoint anything 
definitely and plainly, hence at Matth. xvi. 20, Hesych. explains by 
Seecadjoaro, The LXX put it for sseqyrq to impart light and instruc- 


tion upon anything, then also specially to warn; hence in the New 
Testament SiaoréAdew is chiefly to forbid, (see Matth. xvi. 20; Mark 
v. 43; vii. 36; ix. 9). Elsewhere also, Heb. xii. 20 76: diacrehAgpevor, 
in general, that which was spoken to them—as Acts xv. 24, ob SreoresAd- 
peba, we have said expressly or lard down nothing concerning this,—as 
distinguished from, commanded, properly speaking. Here, therefore, in 
Mark it means, tosay openly to them, pointedly and earnestly warning 
them; with which the anxiously careful misunderstanding of the disciples 
js intended to stand in contrast. ‘‘ What does he mean by this so 
pointed. word ?” | 

2 This general reference.is sufficient as a motive for the warning. 
Lange again certainly interprets too subtly when he thinks, that 
with the feeling of one who was driven out”—as if .he now “made 
his removal from the Jews who had become heathens,” Christ with a 
typical retrospect warned them against taking along with them the 
leaven of the Egyptians. Although in other respects the idea appears 
quite ingenious : “ that-in the removal from an.impure theoretical com- 
‘munity they must have.a higher care than the fear.of being, in the 
first place, without bread, namely, the care lest they should take along 
with them, into the new order of things, any of the leaven of the same 
corrupt tendency of life deep into the secret recess.of the heart.” 

VOL. II. x 
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Christ has certainly in his mind nothing merely outward, but, pre- 
cisely as the Apostle in addressing the Corinthians, a disposition, 
a state of mind, which, deep-sinking and all-penetrating, either 
steals into the heart, or is already there ; the dudayn of Matthew 
therefore (ver. 12) either expresses the same thing regarded in- 
ternally (as our system, equivalent also to principle), or perhaps 
(which at least may be possible) is intended delicately to hint, 
that the understanding of the disciples at that time had as yet 
not penetrated into the depths of the word, but still remained 
standing by the “doctrine” instead of the disposition of heart. 
In Luke xi. 1, where Christ repeats the same warning to his 
disciples before all the people, and names only the leaven of the 
Pharisees, He immediately adds to it the decisive explanation : 
which is hypocrisy. (Comp. on this before at chap. xi. 39—44), 
We will scarcely go wrong, if we lay this explanation at bottom 
here also, although at first it is only the Pharisees who are called 
hypocrites, and here very remarkably the Sadducees also are 
classed along with them. In Mark we read, instead of this, cat 
Ths Suuns “Hpwdov, which is substantially the same, only the 
Sadducees are denoted in that special point of view, in virtue of 
which the Pharisees themselves took them into fellowship to 
make common cause with them against Jesus. The Herodians, 
as they again appear in connexion with the Pharisees in Matt. 
1 At all events, as regards the Herodians, the doctrine taken exactly 
can no otherwise be suitable than when it is understood of the “bad 
principles which prevailed at the court of the king.” (See Braune on 
the passage, who interprets it just as we do). In like manner, Neander 
well observes, that the “doctrine,” properlys peaking, of the Pharisees 
and the Sadducees, outwardly signified, could not at all be thus con- 
nected as alike. It is only an odd use of Scripture springing 
from his own ideas, when, for example, Nagel (in the Lutherische 
Zeitschrift, 1847, 1. p. 22) cites in favour of his close pressing of the 
doctrine, that Christ (xvi. 12) did command them to beware of the 
leaven of false doctrine—just as if Matth. xvi. 12 were also the 
immediate word of Christ! Christ rather meant the “ disposition, 
character, life’ of the hypocrites, which, as at that time among the 
Pharisees, may exist along with strict orthodoxy; any other under- 
standing of it would only be the recorded misunderstanding of the dis- 
ciples. Here lies an important principal point for or against the new 
Lutherans, who are right indeed in rebuking the really false doctrine in 
the Herodiano-political or Sadduceo-heretical system, but along with 


this should not forget also the leaven in the Pharisaico-orthodox, in the 
proudly hypocritical separatism. 
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xxii. 16, and Mark iii. 6, were not exactly a special sect; nor, 
on the other hand, were all Sadducees precisely Herodians, but 
this name designates chiefly the political adherents of the Herodian 
dynasty who stuck to the Romans, their protectors, and in so 
far, therefore, both by their Sadducean theory, and by their 
practice and their treatment of the circumstances of the time, 
stood in the sharpest opposition to the orthodox Pharisees, who, 
from Israelitish pride, abhorred and keenly felt the heathen sove- 
reignty. Not the less, on this account, were these enemies 
united at heart, when the object was to tempt and to assail Jesus, 
as they had just before, at ver. 1, appeared together making com- 
mon cause. Perhaps the disciples, in their simplicity, had indig- 
nantly reprehended this mistaken demand of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, which had been so sharply repelled by Christ ; and 
Christ, wisely putting them to shame, checks their as yet un- 
warrantable judgment, and tells them that they were not yet so 
surely exalted above these people’s state of mind, and had also 
reason still to beware of their leaven. 

Leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees :—thus Christ views as 
fundamentally one, two parties who, as regards the outward ex- 
pression, seemed at that time, as at all times, to lie far separate 
from each other. The whole of Israel (not taking into account 
the few Essenes who stood almost out of Israel) was then divided 
into these two opposing parties, so that every one must needs be- 
long either to the one or the other; either with the one going 
at all events as far as Zelotism, which would refuse to give tri- 
bute to Cesar for God’s sake, or with the other as far as an entire 
adherence to the political court-religion of the royal family, 
reioning by favour of the Romans. Jesus, however, will in his 
disciples form another and a new party, alike opposed to both, 
and yet not Essenian, but genuinely Israelitish in the fulfilment, 
in the kingdom of the Messiah now come. Ye hypocrites ! 
Thus has He before rejected them both together ; here, there- 
fore, also He means, in the first place, the leaven of their hypo- 
crisy. This, however, is not yet the deepest import of His 
words, in so far as He classes them both together. In the Pha- 
risee, also, the secret Sadducee lies hid, beneath all the show of 
strict orthodoxy and zeal for the law; for they are hypocrites, 
because they are properly unbelievers in heart. The ground of 


gO 
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all hypocrisy is the putting aside and repelling of the certified 
truth; on the other hand, also, all open unbelief, Sadducean- 
ism, Herodianism, is in ‘substance ‘still the same hypocrisy, only 
in an inverted form, in so far as the freethinker and politician 
carries his delusion in like manner against conscience, as the right 
truth and wisdom, only for show. It isa hiding in the one case 
and an uncovering in the other, but both equally false and 
human. While, therefore, when both are spoken of together as 
hypocrites, the honour of the “a parte potiort fit denonsnatio” 
falls to the Pharisee, and the Sadducee must nolens volens be 
contented to be reckoned in the same category—the Pharisee is, 
thereby, also at the same time, called a Sadducee, 2.¢., the one as 
the other an unbeliever. This is the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees,—different in outward appearance and yet the same : 
the unbelieving hypocrisy and the hypocritical unbelief in its 
innermost oneness, such as it must betray itself in hostile fellow- 
ship against the truth of God in Christ. Let us now in the 
application pass beyond the limits ‘of Israel, and see how this 
Tsracl itself, in its decline and corruption, cannot cease to be a 
world-historical type of man and of Christendom. Orthodoxy 
and rationalism, ‘zeal for ‘the letter and criticism, pietism and 
libertinism, ‘Church zeal and political worldly-wisdom—also the 
“dry science withont energy” (which Roos here mentions) and 
the energetic literature of unbelief and immorality —who can 
name and comprehend all the forms which, in theory and prac- 
tice, on this side and on that. this twofold leaven has assumed, 
and even now assumes at this day? Thus it threatens the dis- 
ciples of Christ everywhere, in public teaching, discourse or 
writing, in social life, finally (for otherwise there would be no 
danger !), in their own hearts, which readily sympathise with the 
subtilely scattered elements of falsehood, in the one form or the 
other, to the prejudice of the pure truth held im entire faith. 
Therefore what Christ here says to His disciples He says to all: 
Take heed, by looking around you! Beware, by looking within 
you! 

The disciples were then far from such an understanding of the 
wise words of their ‘Master, and thought He meant by the 
leaven only literal bread belonging to the Pharisees. So soon 
again had they forgotten what was said (chap. xv. 16—20)! 
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They had accidentally, on this occasion, not taken due care to 
provide themselves with bread according to their usual custom ; 
Mark, who must have very direct information, says quite exactly, 
that only one loaf was in the ship This neglect, which now 
occurs to them, helps, moreover, to keep their thoughts fixed on. 
the bread, as if the word of Christ were in some way connected 
with this. They said among themselves éy éavrois, 2.¢., accord- 
ing to Mark pos admijrous :——He will certainly mean that we 
have not taken bread with us. Strange enough, to bring this 
into connection with the warning against. that leaven! Where, 
then, might they find a baker who was certainly neither a Phari-_ 
see nor Sadducee in any wise? And could it be such as this 
that the Master meant ! | 
He rebukes their foolishly confused thoughts again, at first, 
with the friendly word which He is always so ready to. speak, 
and which was indeed in a certain measure always appropriate : 
O-ye of little faith | Here it applies first of all (recalling to their 
minds chap. vi. 30) to their needless concern that such a thing 
as a want of bread should happen to Him, that even He himself 
should be anxious about this; for it was this that had led to 
their confused thoughts. Then, however, Christ means in the 
thoughts of his wisdom precisely the leaven of unbelief of which 
he had spoken; for this, indeed, is already implied in every act 
of little faith, and then also occasions the hypocrisy of cleaving 
to what is external. By how.much faith is still wanting to us, by. 
so much are we also as yet incapable of grasping the whole truth, 
and walking in it; that which proceeds not from faith is error, 
and those who are held captive mm error do not perceive also even 
what is most evident. According to Matt., Christ simply chid 
them with a ofma voeite at the beginning, and a mas ov 
voeire at the end; according to Mark, however, their want of 
understanding is brought into prominence in words of severer 
rebuke, in which we, at least, may be allowed to think it impos- 
sible that Mark here again “ pleasantly and diffusely carries out 
the words of Christ.” Truly there is nothing pleasant in the 
rebuke proceeding from impatient love which longed so much to 


i The seven baskets full were certainly consumed, for the mcidents 
are by no means so closely connected together. | 
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have at length intelligent disciples ; still less is there any diffuse- 
ness or tautology in these significantly measured expressions. If 
this evangelist knew so specially that the disciples had only one 
loaf, we may be sure also that the strikingly severe address of 
the Master is truly narrated from a good source, and we will find 
not that Mark has diffusely extended the words of Christ, but 
that Matthew again gives the extracted essence. The innermost 
ground of all folly, as of that now shown by the disciples, is the 
unfeeling heart hardened in unbelief and little faith, xapSia 
Teropapévn, which the evangelist has already, at chap. vi. 52, 
introduced as a reflection of his own, taking it from the words of 
Christ on this occasion. Although, indeed, this designation is 
not to be taken in.so bad a sense here as at chap. iii. 5, Matt. 
xi. 15. Ifit is true of others that they never see or hear at all, 
the same is true of the disciples, at least oftentimes; still, and 
just because they are disciples, it is the more severely to be re- 
prehended in them, and therefore Christ now for the moment 
places them on a level with those who have eyes and see not, 
ears and hear not. As if he said: These thoughts were such as 
might have occurred to you if you were not at all my disciples! 
“You have eyes, do ye not then see? You have ears, do ye 
not then hear?” What follows always when the heart is har- 
dened? Of course that we neither observe nor percewe what 
truth and wisdom speak to us; where, however, there is no 
perceiving, there, too, there can be no understanding, no being 
intelligent. Thus in Mark voeire and cuviere are distinguished, 
while Matt. puts only voeire both times; comp. however, also 
Matt. chap. xv. 16, 17, as well as chap. xvi. 12, rére ovvijxav. 
We can by no means say that voeiv belongs to the wuyr, 
cuvievat to the wvedtua; rather, indeed, inasmuch as we feel and 
perceive with the believing heart, and the faith-sense is true 
reason, the voeiy contains the ground, lying deeper in the will, 
of the ovvevas following out of it. (Hence the exhortation, 
2 Tim. ii. 7, voes & N€yw.) Finally, in the case of disciples who 
had already enjoyed for a length of time their Master’s com- 
pany and teaching, had already passed through and experienced 
so much with Him, although the perceiving and understanding, 
is always, at first at least, a seeing and hearing, yet afterwards 
there may justly have been required of them, a remembering of 
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what was before learned, a retaining and working out of what 
had been already received, so as from this rightly to know any- 
thing new that might be addressed to them. With which last 
word of rebuke ov pynpovevere, the representation of Mark now 
again becomes one with that of Matthew.! 

Christ who, at the second feeding of the multitudes, had only 
made quite a slight allusion to the first, (Matth. xv. 34), 
now expressly brings before them both of these together, chiefly 
noticing the supplies that had remained over. That which 
Matthew, in respect of the sense, comprehends in Christ’s own 
discourse, is given by Mark in the form of a thorough catechising 
of the disciples as to what they had forgotten, so that the shamed 
disciples are obliged to answer; in Mark, too, it is impressively 
noted that Christ himself brake the bread among the thousands, 
and therefore somany fragments remained. So literally historical 
are these two narratives (of which many acvveror are at least for 
making one, if not a fable)? here confirmed by the mouth of 
Christ, in a discourse which the Apostles could hardly have fabri- 
cated in order to glorify their master! On the first occasion, 
there were twelve smaller baskets («édivoe such as are conve- 
niently carried upon journeys) corresponding to the number of 
the apostles; on the, second, there were seven large o7upises 
corresponding to the seven loaves (see Acts ix. 25)—for they 
were probably more careful, this time, to take at once vessels 
sufficiently large for the quantity that remained over. 

Christ having thus reminded his disciples of these things, 
Mark, because he had laid strong emphasis on this at the begin- 
ning, now shortens the termination of the discourse into a mere 
abruptly concluding, mas ov cuviere; at which, first of all, 
there is to be supplied as a middle member,—how do ye 


1 On the entire passage compare Beck, Bibl. Seelenlehre p. 56 and 
59—with whom I have coincided in the exegesis. 


1 Schleiermacher, too, amongst the number—who “ could not make 
up his mind to believe in the second feeding!’ Unfortunately even 
Neander—we do not, however, retract even in his case the expression 
we have used above, nor can we sympathise with the two strong 
eulogies pronounced over the grave of the man who handled the Scrip- 
ture so unbecomingly. For, leaving aside the Christianity of the 
heart, all believing science must have neither history nor piety, but the 
objective word for its foundation. 
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not understand that with me there should be no anxious care 
about bread? Then, however, as the proper conclusion which 
is expressed by Matth.: That I cannot have meant bread in my 
warning against the leaven ! Not bread—more, however, the 
Master himself does not say, and leaves it to the disciples, here 
also, to find out and to understand (or misunderstand) something 
besides (comp. Matth. ver. xii. with chap. xvii. 13.) _ 


CONFESSION OF PETER. CHRIST'S FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
HIS SUFFERINGS. TAKING UP THE CROSS AND FOLLOWING 
CHRIST. 


(Matth. xvi. 13—28. Mark viii. 27—ix. 1. Lukeix. 18—-27.) 


Here begins at all events a last, brief period of the life of 
Jesus, previous to his sufferings, and in all that Matthew informs 
us of it there is a regular chronological connection. (See chap. 
xvii. 1, comp. there ver. 22 with Mark ix. 30; Luke ix. 43; 
further, Matth. xviii. 1, xix. 1; comp. Luke ix. 51.) We have no 
reason for taking Mark ix. 27 in close connection with this, and 
supposing that “ Peter’s confession followed close upon the con- 
versation about the leaven of the Pharisees.” Rather, as appears 
from all the other results of the harmony, in forming which 
we cannot be too careful to include everything in the general 
view so as not to go wrong in particulars, there lies a consider- 
able intermediate period between Matth. xvi. ver. 12 and 13, in 
which we, for our part, lay the journey of Christ to the feast of 
Tabernacles, and his probable stay in Jerusalem till the consecra- 
tion of the Temple, ie. all the contents of John chap. vii. on to 
x. 39.! = 

In the district of Ceasarea Philippi or Paneas (northwards at 
the source of the Jordan, different from Caesarea Herodis on the 
Mediterranean Sea), Christ speaks with his disciples what all the 
three evangelists narrate in the main substance; Mark says it 


1 Bengel: “The gracious year in Galilee was accomplished, and the 
Saviour in the midst of his career spent a considerable time in quiet. 
He withdrew himself more and more from action, and prepared himself 
for suffering.” Ebrard, rightly rejecting Bengel’s external principles, 
has nevertheless given far too little consideration to his grand inter- 
nal apprehensions and perceptions. 
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was spoken év tf 66@, Luke, that Christ was engaged in prayer 
immediately before, at. which the disciples were either present, 

or to which they came. We are not to seek for any close refer- 
ence in this striking question, thus expressed for the first time, 

as to who or what the people took him to be; by no means is it 
merely a momentary inquiry about what the disciples had just 
been hearing of him on the way, or what the people here (in 
Galilee, Trachonitis, &c.) were saying of him; but his object is 
now, when his public labours. have already in a certain sense 
come to a close, really to inquire after the result of these labours 
on the whole, in order to pass from this to a second principal 
part of his discourses. with the disciples, which is denoted by 
the public intimations of his sufferings now first begun to be made, 
(chap. xvi, 21; xvil. 9, 225 xx. 17.) There is here a great 
and significant turning-point to be observed. “I am the Christ” 

—this he now finally confirms and ratifies to his disciples, while 
he challenges their faith to confess it before him in opposition to 
the dvOpwrot; immediately, however, he adds to this first sen- 
tence the second, “ And this Christ must suffer and die!” There is 
“1 Matthew an unbroken connexion in everything from chap. XV. 
13 onwards: with the confession of Peter in the name of the disci- 

ples is connected the promise in reply, addressed to the first apostle, 

and to all the apostles, to the entire future church ; upon this 

directly follows (see the double tore ver. 20, 21,) the announce- 
ment of his sufferings, and all that the address of Peter, now pro- 
ceeding from another spirit, gives him occasion to add respecting 
his followers on the way of the cross. It is one connected testi- 
mony: That he is the Christ, the founder and highest ruler of 
the true house of God, the King and Lord of the kingdom of 
heaven, which is his kingdom (ver. 28), the future church (which 
was only prepared and foreshadowed by the sry pyty ia Israel ;) 

but that his way lies through death to the resurrection, conse- 
quently also, that the way of all his disciples and of his whole 
kingdom upon earth, leads to the victory of confirmation and 
glorification through a conflict of suffering, through a continual 
cross consisting in a renunciation of life in order to find it again. 

Ver. 18. What, now at last do the people believe, think, say 
of me, after all that I have hitherto done and taught? The 
question is thus given with a simple pe in Mark and Luke, 
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while Matthew, certainly more directly exact, replaces this or 
strengthens (?) it by tov vicv rod dvOpdarov. For the reading 
wavers as to whether also in Matthew the jé is to be retained, or 
(which indeed has only few authorities) whether it is to be can- 
celled; and there appears here, first of all, to be a great deal 
depending on this little word in giving a different sense to the 
entire saying. If we retain it, then it is certainly natural to 
take the appellation which is added, “ Son of Man,” already in the 
Messianic sense, Hither with Beza, Piscator, Clericus, to point 
thus, Tiva pe Aéyovew elvas; Tov vidy Tod dvOpwrov; Do they 
indeed know me now to be the Messiah ?—or, with Olshausen, 
to take the words as intimating the truth: jé tov vidv tod 
avOpworov (as oidate) dvta. In favour of the former of these 
readings is the circumstance, that the latter would make Christ 
to have anticipated his second altogether unassuming question, 
(ver, 15,) and to have prescribed to them himself what their con- 
fessing faith is now to bring to him; thus would the only true, 
and profoundly significant, sense of his awakening question be 
disturbed, Further, it is against the latter reading that the ex- 
pression “Son of Man” is never precisely and absolutely equiva- 
lent to “ Messiah,” but while there are pregnant intimations 
lying behind this appellation, it yet first of all denotes the per- 
sonal manifestation of this Jesus (now in humiliation, but after- 
wards also in exaltation.) See especially, chap. viii. 20. 
Finally, by the latter reading, the antithesis preserved in 
Matth. is destroyed: Whom do men say that the Son of Man 
is? What do they think of this man whom they see and 
hear with all His works and words,—of me, this Jesus. This is 
the simple sense of the question, as Luther’s feeling has rendered 
it in German with the omission of ué. Are we to suppose, then, 
that the manuscripts in which it is wanting are right, and that it 
has been inserted here from ver, 15 and the parallel places in 
Mark and Luke? This, too, is difficult to suppose, and not neces- 
sary, if we only understand aright the added clause vidy tod 
avOpwrou, that in the first place it corresponds to the mere pe’ 
in ver. 15 and the parallel places. If we hold this fast as we 


1 As afterwards ver. 20, where the predicate 6 Xpiords 18 joined to 
this subject, at least as a quite true interpretamentum of what the read- 
ing "Incods means, 
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ought, then we may, if we please, suppose that there lies behind 
the word an intimation of its deeper sense, its Messianic significa- 
tion, but only slight such as is suitable to that kind of asking which 
will draw out the right answer; this, then, is something quite 
different from the unsuitable anticipation of an openly announ- 
ced testimony concerning himself: I am the Son of Man, ze. 
the Messiah 2 It is what might thus be extended: Ye know 
now what I properly mean when I at any time thus designate 
Myself? (And this would be what. is true in Olshausen’s ws 
olSare, without the too strong évra, which never belongs to this 
expression). Such a preparatory intimation lies at all events 
already on the surface in the Tiva—not ri—by which Christ 
asks: Whom do they take Me for? Do they give Me the right 
predicate? Do they perceive and acknowledge that I am what 
I am, or do they think something else and false concerning Me? 
With a rAéyeuv efvat, to which the e’vas does not answer, but 
addrov Ttivd— ? 

Christ’s reason, however, for putting this question after all 
that He had done and taught was, naturally and necessarily, 
that all His past acting and teaching (Acts i. 1) had no 
other end and aim than to manifest who He is, to awaken 
and establish faith in His person. (John viii. 24). The ques- 
tion here expressed is and remains the great decisive ques- 
tion, which now, with stronger emphasis, is ever being addressed 
to the world and to Christendom; previous to all obeying 
of His doctrine (as a hollow Rationalism will foolishly speak 
of this) there must be the knowledge of His person. His ser- 
vants must, in the name of their Master, ask in a way that will 
admit of no refusal “ Who was Jesus? Who is Jesus?” and 
only the excess of folly and of blindness in the “ Friends of 


1In which impossibility of the usage: "Ey® ews 6 vids rod ay 
Opsrov—lies the most decisive refutation of this view. The name 
“ Son of Man” in the mouth of Christ, goes over from the most direct 
import: “‘ This man here,” to the hint which lies behind it: “ This one, 
who now appears as man, who will be only man in humiliation,”’— 
which then points farther back to Daniel, and has still more signifi- 
cance, viz. :—Representative of humanity, new first man, &e. Comp. 
Liebner’s reference to Dorner in the Dogmatic of the former l. i. p. 331 
Note. 
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hight” has recently put aside such a cardinal question with the 
senselessly naive remark :—“ There the answer is wanting.” In 
another sense may, and ought, the servants as regards their own 
persons. and for their Master’s sake also to enquire, what the 
people say and think of them? 

Whom do men say that I, this Son of man, am 2 tC. first of all 
the bulk, the majority,—what is the prevailing public opinion— 
which Luke will denote by oi 6x01, less exactly indeed, but right 
also, in so far as the disciples were in the first place so to under- 
stand it, Christ, however, does not say, the people, or even Israel 
(what opinion is held of Me in Israel ?)—or the like, but men; 
thereby He hints, on the one hand, at the universal importance of 
His. appearance for all mankind (which lies also in vids tod dv- 
Opézov), on the other hand, He has thereby in a certain measure 
expressed what forms an antithesis to the following Ye—My dis- 
ciples. How runs the human opinion concerning my person 
(that proceeding from flesh and blood ver. 17). Thus at least 
do the disciples understand Him in their answer, which would 
not be according to truth if its import were what inconsiderate 
commentators have found in it :—viz., They say all manner of 
things of thee but theone thing, noone anywhere says of Thee that 
thou art the Messiah himself, all hold Thee in too slight estimation 
for that. Were there not in reality many who called Him the 
Son of David? (Chap. ix. 27; xii. 23; xv. 22.) Might there 
not be many who, after His testimony upon the occasion of the 
message sent by John, recognised and confessed that he was the 
expected one, He that should come ? (Comp. even at an earlier 
period John vii. 26, 31, 41.) Do we not find such a confession 
even long before in Samaria, as we read John iv. 42 ? Certainly, 
however, those who thus spake of Him were already also his dis- 
ciples, whom Christ seemed, to His disciples at least, not to include 
here among the “men,” and, therefore, in their reply they only 
inform Him of all the false opinions regarding Him. They also 
do not speak first of the enemies who called Him seducer, because 
this was not the opinion of the people, who rather esteemed 
Him everywhere to be at least a prophet. They mention first 
the strangest and newest opinions by which men evaded the truth 
concerning Him (chap. xiv. 2); then follows what was more 
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allied to the truth, the folly which recognised riot Elias as already 
come, and saw in Christ himself the forerunner ; finally, those 
expectations of the return of this or that prophet, which had been 
sought out in order to account for Him." 

Ver. 15. Now comes the second, properly the chief, question 
for which the first was merely to prepare the way. The dels 
placed before has strong emphasis : What have ye who have been 
so long with me by this time learned? Do ye indeed ‘now know 
otherwise and better thanmen? It isnot enough to know whatthe 
people say of the Son of Man—this lay already very prominently 
in the first question as a trial for them. Here it avails not to 
reckon up opinions and to have no conviction yourselves! ‘True 
hesays, hereagain Adyere, as Neyouow before, but now coming closer 
to them in the tone of trial: Ye should not merely say it, ye should 
in faith know and confess-it! The expression of faith is in itself 
already a strengthening and confirming of it, and, therefore, does 
Christ require this of them here. Not, what think ye of me in 
secret as opposed to this confusion of opinions ? Speak it out, 
frankly, first before me, then, at the proper time, when the Church 
is built by and upon your confession, also before men. Then 
answers Simon Peter 7d otéua tav amroctédwr, 6 Tavtaxod 
Gepuds (as Chrysostom calls him), quickly and gladly in the 
name of all the disciples, taking it for granted that none would 
contradict, by declaring the same confession which (although 
perhaps not literally the same) he had already made John vi. 69, 
and which Nathanael had made at an earlier period, John i. 49. 
Peter is not only not led astray, but is only the more decided and 
certain, amid all the confused sayings of the people, and the con- 
tradiction in Jerusalem, John vii. 27, 41; viii. 485 1x. 225,x. 
24. (where, just before this question of Christ, it had come to the 
crisis of decision, whether he is the Christ or not). He answers, 
therefore, the question not as it was put with, I say, we say—but 


1 Jeremiah, according to a tradition that ‘took its rise from 2 Mac. 
ii. 5, 14; comp. 4 Esr. ii. 18. In the case of him and the other pro- 
phets we are not to think of transmigration of souls, but Luke has 
the best expression. In like manner it is not to be connected with 
John i. 21, or Mark vi. 15—on the other hand, John vi. 14 might be 
meant thus in ignorance. | 
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the mdnpodopia of his saying comes plainly and fully out: Thou 
art the Christ. The vids tod Ocod! which in the second confes- 
sion of the Apostle, is added to Xpucrés, is by no means merely 
synonymous with it, but the second expression of a deeper know- 
ledge. A Nathanael, indeed, (John i. 49), as also a Caiaphas, 
(Matth. xxvi. 63), knew from the Scriptures which went before 
that the promised Christ is at the same time the Son of God 
(which the Scribes, contrary to the Scriptures, overlooked Matth. 
xxil. 42), and the report of this had come even among the people, 
see Matth. xiv. 33. The Baptist also testified of Christ as the 
Son of the Father, when he explained his Orés éorw. (John 
iil, 28, 85.) Yet, on the other hand, there was and remained stil] 
a difference between a mere recognition of the Messianic dignity 
of Jesus according to the inferior (Ecbionitic) conception of the 
most of the Jews, and an insight also into His divine nature2 
Therefore Peter expresses both together here, he confesses the 
Son of Man to be the Son of God (ver. 13), as he opposes the 
Christ to the Baptist, Elias, and the prophets (ver. 14). Christ 
himself, indeed, had from the first (since John ii. 16) continually 
testified of himself as the Son of God, and everywhere used 
this name instead of the doubtful name Christ, which by itself 
might have been misunderstood. (John ix. 35, x. 36). Peter 
then answers in his confession (as every confession of faith can, 
and must be only such an answer) with perfect propriety to the 
assumed testimony of Christ: Thou art what thou thyself sayest 
and testifiest of thyself,—we say nothing otherwise—we have 
understood thy words and works, we have now learned in thy 
school so much as to pass the examination which thou art now 
beginning. He makes the expression finally still stronger, inas- 
much as he says, “of the living God,” which can here be neither a 
mere solemn formula, as eddoyntds (Mark xiv. 61), nor, as before 


? While Luke, leaving out the forcible words od ef connects réy Xpwo- 
Tov Tod Geod—Mark gives these words indeed, but for the rest retains 
only 6 Xpiords. We may see ever anew the preference due to Matthew 
in the discourses of Christ. | 

* Just as, in like manner, there is here a difference between that 
‘‘first enthusiasm” of a Nathanael, and the matured perseyering faith 
of the apostles at this time. In this Sepp is right ii, 275, Note. 
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in the Old Testament, a mere antithesis to the false Gods, but 
which already penetrates into the depths of the testimony at John 
vi, 57.2 The understanding of history from without finds in the 
Son of Man, Jesus, first of all the Christ promised to Israel ; the 
philosophy of faith (the expression will be excused), when it 
rightly reads, hears, perceives, and understands the words, soon 
finds in this Christ the Son of the living God; the gospels declare 
him, by his own testimony and the confession of his disciples, to 
be both together—the Gospel of Matthew as well as the Gospel 
of John, chap. xx. 31. 

Ver. 17. The very remarkable and significant words of Christ 
to Peter, which now follow, the pronouncing him blessed, and the 
promise addressed to him first of all, and immediately thereupon 
the severe rebuke and repelling of his carnal forwardness—all 
this is entirely passed over by Luke, so that the discourse about 
the cross and the self-denial of his followers thus begins very 
abruptly. Mark again, in order to confirm this, informs us only 
of Peter’s forwardness, for which he paid so dearly, but leaves 
out the commendation and the promise that went before. The 
‘Holy Spirit thus teaches us plainly enough, that no important 
and effectively permanent attribute for the Church in all future 
time, is here ascribed to Peter personally, chiefly in that he him- 
self, whose communications Mark follows, has not in any way 
assumptively given prominence to what is here said to him, 
although, on the other hand, care has been taken in Matthew to 
preserve a complete record of these sayings of Christ. If what 
we read in ver. 18, 19, really had the meaning which the Papists 
give to it, then surely this appointment of a chief of the apostles, 
with a continuing caliphate of his successors, must properly be 
the principal thing with every evangelist, who in general gives 
any account of this conversation with the disciples; least of all 
might it be wanting in the Gospel of Peter. We shall see, 
however, that in all that is said to Peter according to Matthew, 
over and above what he, as speaker, in the name of the disciples 
receives back also in this capacity, there remains only a certain 
historical temporary preference of his awn person. 


1 From which (ver, 69) the Apostle already the first time derived his 
confession, if the genuineness of the reading could be maintained. 
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The very first word, waxdptos ei, although addressed to the quick 
and frank disciple who uttered the confession, is yet at bottom 
nothing else but what in chap. xiii. 16 was already addressed to 
all disciples in:‘common as such (not even merely to the Apostles.) 
Christ is perfectly satisfied with the general import of the con- 
fession that he is Christ, the Son of God, without missing in this 
the specially dogmatic speculative acknowledgment, upon which, 
ata later period, so much weight was laid. (Both in John vi. 
69, and again in John xi. 27, in the mouth of Martha this con- 
fession is expressly held fast, even when, in other respects, his 
enigmatic words are not understood.) This is atthe first enough 
for him, so that he can already ascribe blessedness to such faith. 
He, however, derives even this simple insight of faith from the 
revelation of the Father. He does not say, I have now often 
enough testified this to you both by word and deed, so that you 
may ‘and must at length apprehend it! For flesh and blood does 
not yet perceive the open truth,—the heart of each individual 
must open itself ‘to a revelation which it specially appropriates. 
Let what is said at chap. xi. 25—27 be recalled here, and observe 
that as there it isthe Son who reveals, here the same is humbly 
attributed to the Father by the Son. And that not merely on 
account of the humility which here so becomes him, but at the 
same time because Christ, inasmuch as he says “ My Father,” 
will thus accept and repeat the confession of Peter, confirming 
and sealing it; as if he said, Yes! I am the Son of God! 
Further, it is thereby indicated, as indeed Jesus always thus 
spake and acted in the presence of his disciples, that with all the 
fulness and clearness of his testimony respecting himself, he yet 
lett over the last decision, in the vymiors who accepted it, to the 
drawing and illuminating power of his Father. Thus, again, 
does the first agree in substance with the fourth Gospel, (see 
John vi. 44, 45, 37), and we may reasonably reserve for the dis- 
courses in John the more exact interpretation of the fundamen- 
tal conceptions already indicated here. 7 

But the commendation addressed. to Peter in the words, My 


1 He does not at once press the disciple further with the question : 
“ But in what sense dost thou know me thus, and how dost thou appre- 
hend the union of the Divine and the human.in me.” (Braune.) 
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Father hath revealed it to thee, i.e, certainly alone could reveal 
it to thee, thou hast heard it and learned it from the Father— 
must appear at the same time as of a humbling character, 
by the mention which is made of jlesh and blood, which can- 
not properly reveal, but rather only resist. Christ, in the 
midst of his joy at having brought the disciples now so far, 
feels sad to think not merely how obstinately and how long the 
blindness of nature has resisted the light of grace even in them, 
but at the same time how much of flesh and blood still remains 
in them (see shortly ver. 22)—therefore he can as yet rejoice over 
their faith only in this form, and must still connect the commen- 
dation which they have deserved with a warning reference to 
their old nature. It is spoken ironically indeed, amid the 
earnestness of acknowledging love, when the dzrexadvwe is by 
catechresis, with an ovx, said also of cap& nal aiva. Peter 
has confessed in the name of all; naturally also he receives, 
in return, in the name of all, the commendation limited by a 
warning; yet at the same time, Christ has special reason first of 
all to keep fast hold of him personally, and by no means (as 
would otherwise have been natural), according to the analogy of 
ver. 15, to continue thus: Blessed are ye, &c., but, thou Simon 
son of Jonas.’ ‘That is as much as to say, Chiefly has thy flesh 
and blood often enough, to speak ironically, revealed something 
different to thee, and will yet often thus speak out of thee; this 
time, however, thou hast not spoken as the old Simon who came 
to me at first, and is even still there. Son of Jonas: this is the 
third term which stands between “Son of man” and “Son of 
God,” ver. 13 and 16, denoting the carnal birth and descent, in 
opposition to the new name Peter which is given for the new 
creature in Christ (hence John xxi. 15—17, where again at the 
last this humbling designation occurs, without the new name}. 
Certainly not, as Olshausen strangely thinks, from its similarity 
to the commendation: “Thou art also a child of the Spirit” 
(Iwva being taken by a play on the word for sy555, ¢.¢., dove), for 


partly, this signification of the name is not even certain, on 
account of that reading in another place, according to which it 


1 Which Matth. purposely makes more emphatic by retaining the 
Aramaic dp (see on the other hand John i. 43), in order that the Nom. 
proprium may appear thoroughly intelligible, 

VOL. IL. a 
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might certainly be a contraction for yh partly, because at 


all events the new name which follows here, as at John i. not- 
withstanding of its connection with the natural special character 
of Peter, yet forms, in the main point an antithesis to the old 
birth m general. To mistake this is to destroy the deepest 
significance of the entire saying, either entirely, or again by an 
etymologically separate play on the word in the bad sense,! in 
part to deprive it of its penetrating sharpness. Flesh and blood 
—this includes in Christ’s thoughts these two things together, 
namely, the natural man Simon as the son of his father, and at 
the same time pointing back to ver. 13, men. See the same 
perfect antithesis afterwards again at ver. 23. “Neither from 
men without nor from thyself hast thou this revelation.” Com- 
pletely analogous to this explanation is the entire first chapter of 
the epistle to the Galatians, with the antithesis that pervades it 
throughout between the human and divine. In ver. 1, Jesus 
Christ and God the Father in opposition to the ov« dn’ dvOpa- 
Tov ovde du avOpérrov, as, at ver. 10, God and Christ to the 
avOpwrrois—vers. 11, 12, the dioxddv wis in opposition to the 
Kata dvOpwrov and Tapa CvOpdmov—vers. 13 to 16 the dmoxa- 
ALYpat Tov vidv abrod év éwot pre-ordained indeed, at the same 
time, from his mother’s womb (peculiar to Paul as to Peter) in 
opposition to the former natural Saul,—and then the same anti- 
thesis with eap£ «at awa which here still more evidently includes 
men without (vers. 1, 10—12) along with the natural man of Saul 
(vers. 13, 14), nay even comprehends the apostles (ver. 17) in a 
certain sense, This whole chapter, then, so develops itself from 
the word of Christ to Peter, that it almost sounds as if Paul 
remembering this, to him well known, saying of the Lord Jesus 
to Peter, would say : Lam also a Peter, “ my faith and confession 
is, like his, not of flesh and blood but from divine revelation.” 


1 The sainted v. Meyer wrote to me :—‘ I also suppose in Jonas an 
allusion to the dove, but not as Olshausen. John xxi. 15—17, led me 
to this. The dove is a shy, timid, animal, and points there to 
the denial of Peter from the fear of man.’ Lange, moreover, plays 
strangely upon the word: “before, he was the shy dove of the rock 
(which seeks refuge in the rock, the church !)—in future he would be 
the sheltering rock of the dove.” Itis not shelter that is spoken of but 
a foundation for building on. 
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This is again an illustration from the Bible which already puts 
far aside the Romish interpretation of the word that now follows 
addressed to Peter! So much the more significant, as it 1s pre- 
cisely Paul, in whose person is prefigured the immediate validity 
of every new calling and ordination proceeding from the head of 
the church, against all historical connection even of apostolical 
tradition. © | 
Ver. 18. Thou hast said to me od ¢i,—-in recompense I say 
the same also to thee. This confirmatory repetition of John 
43 is at the same time an advance beyond it. There it was in 
regard to the presence of Him who should come :—Thow art 
Simon !—but prophetically for the future :—Thou shalt be called, 
become and be Peter! But here it is very different: Thou art 
now Peter, as thou art called, thou, the same Simon son of 
Jonas, in the personal unity of that which the grace of the 
Father, revealing the Son in thee, has now already wrought in 
thy nature through faith. Thou art, even now before me, what 
thou art ordained to be ever more perfectly, in all the future of 
thy apostolic calling, and therefore art thou called Peter by me; 
a firm, frank confessor, on whose confession and faith something 
may be built, a strong foundation stone for the building of God 
upon earth. (As the old temple stood on a foundation of rock 
—observes Delitzch on this, in the Catechism of the house of 
God, p. 6). That this now applies to Peter no longer merely in 
the name of all the apostles, but with a certain preference of His 
personality, the Protestant Church ought never to have denied 
to its own hurt, by an unnatural explanation of the words. It 
runs strangely enough in the Berlenburgher Bible,—“ Thou art 
a Peter’—for the meaning of the giving the name and the 
calling, lies in nothing else than in the circumstance, that 
this name is entirely so appropriate only to this Simon. Against 
the explanation, “one of the rocks upon which I build My 
Church, one of the first preachers and founders of the Church” 
—Sepp by way of ridicule, is right when he says, “Then also 
by a logical inference backwards, it is only, Thou art Christ, 
one of the Sons of God! Kai él ra’rn 77 métpa—in these 
words undoubtedly the personal reference to Peter is con- 
tinued, for Iérpos is explained by wérpa only according to its 
etymology: 6 wérpos signifies indeed in Greek also rock, and 
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was in the Aramaic -ypy5 not to be distinguished from zérpa (so 
that Christ, to a certain extent, at the sametime really says, And 
upon thee, this Peter); but, in order to make the sense clear to 
the Greek reader, Matthew must the second time take the appel- 
lative for the proper name. It is not therefore, as well meaning 
people have artificially sought to make out: And upon myself, 
the true rock; in which case, in order to take from the radry 
the necessary reference to what goes before, Christ must suddenly 
have pointed to Himself with His finger!! And then it would, 
in this view, be incomprehensible, what in general Peter had to 
do before with such a saying.? Just as little, although the most 
even of the Church-fathers® understand it thus, are we to explain 
it: Upon this thy confesston—this faith in me—this conviction of 
the fundamental truth, firm as a rock in thee and in others. 
Thiersch is quite right when he says, “The demonstrative can 
just as little have the force of isolating the faith and the confession 
of Peter from his person, as it would be justifiable to refer the 
promise to the person of Peter, apart from his faith.” Quite 
recently Alford also observes very strikingly, that according to 
the whole usage of the New Testament, it is not doctrines, con- 
fessions, characters, that are designated as pillars and columns of 
the building, but men, persons; in like manner, he refers us to 
what the same Peter says of the living stones, 1 Peter ii. 5. 
Simon Peter therefore retains indeed the preference as regards 
his calling and place in the circle of the Apostles, which, already 


1 ‘Which artifice of Protestant criticism on this passage, bringing little 
honour to the cause, Thiersch compares with the similar artifice of 
Carlstadt in reference to the words used at the institution of the 
Supper. . 

2 Only on a very superficial consideration and as the result of pre- 
judice can any one find the ancient saying of Augustine to be plausible : 
Super me eedificabo te, non me super te. Non enim a Petro petra, sed 
Petrus a petra, sicut Christus non a Christiano, sed Christianus a Christo 
vocatur. 

3 Lannoy, Doctor of the Sorbonne, out of 77 sayings of the most fa- 
mous Church-fathers and Church writers has found only 17 which ex- 
plain Peter himself as the rock; 44, on the contrary, understand the 
fath, and 16 Christ Himself. Gregory of Nyssa records particularly 
that “to this day many will not at all admit that it is the confession 
which is here spoken of.”’ Wieseler is specially arbitrary in his exe- 
gesis from this point of view (Chronol. d. Apost. Zeitalt. 585)—as if 
the wérpa must be distinguished from the personal Peter! 
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looking triumphantly beyond the intervening denial, is here 
ascribed to him. On thee as (whom I will make to be) the 
first confessor, preacher, and chief apostle of Israel (Acts 1. 
15; ii. 14; Mark xvi. 7), and even of the heathen (Acts x. 
xv. %). Thus does Meyer’s note comprehend all that must 
stand here. But now we go on to say, further, with equal jus- 
tice :-—Peter is the first and chiefest ground-stone, yet not in his 
human character as the son of Jonas, but precisely as Peter,— 
not alone, but with the other apostles—finally, not in himself, 
which no man can ever be, the proper foundation and rock in 
the deeper sense.!_ So soon as flesh and blood will again speak, 
he shall be repelled as Satan. John also and James are pillars 
with him. (Gal. ii. 9). On the twelve foundations (Rev. xxi. 
14), stand twelve names without distinction, as, in like manner, 
in Matt. xix. 28, twelve seats are promised. Tinally (and this is 
what of truth remains in Augustine’s word which is only too 
sharply applied), upon what then would Peter be built, who does 
not stand fast in himself, if not upon the one foundation and 
corner-stone laid by God, of which we read in 1 Cor. i. 11; 
Eph. ii. 20; and also in 1 Pet. ii. 4? Christ has significantly 
said only: On thee will I bucld, oixoSopnow—not found, Cewede- 
ow. A man can be the first building-stone upon the founda- 
tion of God, and in so far himself a foundation, but not more. 
As a section of the church of Christ rests upon a preacher or 
missionary whose natural qualifications and new nature together 
were ordained for this, so upon the apostolical labours of Peter 
was the whole at first built. But such a foundation-stone is for this 
reason no head, no prince and ruler over the others, or over the 
entire house, for it is built on his ministry, not on his commands. 
(1 Cor iii. 5)? In the gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 

1 For our readers this remark will suffice, with a word or two in 
addition: On the one hand it is least of all true that he had successors, 
aud especially in those who maintain that they are such! Bengel’s 
Quid haec ad Romam? is enough. On the other hand, we are not even 
entitled to say that he had equals. Origen’s commentary is not (with 
Alford) to be pronounced excellent: Christ says this as to that Peter, 
so likewise mpos mdvra tov yevdpevov drrotos 6 Terpos éxeivos. Against 
this Firmilian rightly protested, that the Romish Stephen would in- 
troduce multas alias peiras. 


2 By Peter, this representative of the apostles, being called a 
rock, nothing else is denoted but the essence of Protestantism, the 
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entire New Testament, there is no trace to be found of such a 
supremacy, but the contrary, indeed, every where. In Acts 
vi. the twelve call together the multitude of the disciples ; 
Acts x. 47, Peter asks permission from the inferior attendants 
who were present, as at chap. xi. he vindicates himself before 
God and man by a “ What was I.” In chap. xv. he takes the 
first word, but James gives the judgment which the apostles and 
elders, together with the whole Church, sanction by the Holy 
Ghost; 2 Pet. i. 16, iii. 2, he speaks by we with the other 
apostles, as 1 Pet. v. 1, he is only a fellow-elder; Gal. 1. he 
receives a rebuke from the reformer Paul. Shall we still further 
show here in a few words, which are not at the present time 
superfluous, how the Papists with their Peter are overthrown, if 
they will only read the Bible and let it be read? Already has 
Christ himself uttered a sharp prophetical word, as against idolatry 
towards his mother, so against the false father on earth over the 
equal brethren, (Matt. xxiii. 8, 9); afterwards, Peter must needs 
testify in the Scripture against almost all the principal parts of the 
Papacy. Against lordship over the church, 1 Pet. v. 3,4. Against 
a separate priesthood, chap. ii. 5—9. Against assumption éver 
the civil magistrate, vers. 13—17. Against silver and gold and 
shameful gain, Acts iii. 6; 1 Pet. v. 2. Against unbecoming 
marks of honour and slipper-kissing, Acts x. 25, 26. Against 
infallibility, ver. 84. Against celibacy, 1 Cor. ix. 5. Against all 
righteousness by works, in harmony with Paul, Acts xv. 10,11; 1 
Pet. i. 13, &e. | 

Upon this rock, this true Peter, confessing his grace and truth 
without pride or falsehood proceeding from flesh and blood,—on 
this future Peter, whom he even now sees standing before his 
far-reaching glance in the great and strong word of confession— 
will Christ build His Church. For a good building must also 
have a good foundation (chap. vil. 25). Here, for the first time, 
in the mouth of Christ,' and in general only once again in the 


power of the ecclesiastical personality.” Petersen von der Kirche ii. 99. 
Of course a personality actively instrumental in the cause of Christ, 
filled with the spirit and life of Christ through faith. 

1 Not before the death of the Baptist—in this many are for finding 


a special significance, because till then the old economy lasted. Did 
it not rather last till the death of Christ? | 
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gospels in Matth. xvii. 17, we find this great word éxx«dnoia 
corresponding to the Heb. bap and ry: Although in that 


second, passage the expression Fabia at the same time a more 
special signification, yet, on the other hand, evidently the whole 
of what is said in chap. xviii. points definitely back to this passage 
in chap. xvi. so that the fundamental idea can only be the same. 
In order not to repeat ourselves, we shall therefore postpone the 
more particular explanation till we come to that passage, where 
Christ himself says several things of the éc«Anoia, Here we 
perceive, in the first place, that He will set up a church in the 
future, that at the same time this will correspond to the true 
house of God upon earth, the temple of the old dispensation 
(which is evident from the expression build), that He alone him- 
self builds (Ps. exxvii. 1; exlvii.2), and therefore it is called /is 
church (wod placed with emphasis before), consequently once more, 
that He himself also alone can and will make all stones for the 
building, and all workmen, zérpas and wérpous, to be what they 
become, Matth. iv. 19. 

Opposed to this building, at this time still lying in the future, 
for which the promised eines from the founding to the 
finishing is ever being fulfilled (for until the descent of the key- 
stone from heaven, chap. xxi. 44, the building is not finished, 
Eph. ii. 21, 22; 1 Pet. ii. 5)—opposed to it the prophetic glance 
of Christ sees, in fierce assault against it and conflict with it, 
another house or kingdom unhappily already built; against the 
kingdom of heaven upon earth (which, ver. 19, is in a certain mea- 
sure a synonyme for the Church) nothing less than the entire 
hell is at work! That the gates or doors wvAa are intended 
to denote? a power, is already evident from the catioyvaovow 
which follows; the expression, however, is used in order to put 
building against building, Walls and gates mean defence and 
power (Is. lx. 18; xxvi. 1); chiefly, however, in oriental usage, 
as at this day still in the high gate, the gate of the royal 
palace indicates what we westerns denote by “ court”—the 
throne of the ruler, power and dignity, from which everything 
comes forth, and to which all returns in his kingdom (Hsth. ii. 


1 For aitrjs at the end refers of course now to éxkAycia, certainly 
not, as has also been said, to mérpa. 

2 Least of all a court of judgment, the jpcemons of the dead in the 
nether-world ! 
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19). Thus are the gates of death, Job xxxviil. 17; Ps. ix. 
14 (to which at ver. 15 the gates of the daughter of Zion are 
opposed) Ps, cvii. 18, not merely entrances, but indicate the 
power of death, seizing on his prey, and then keeping fast hold 
of it in his province; thus finally do we find, just as here, in 
Is. xxxviii. 10 bs sou) ssyi, LXX. miras ddov; comp. again 
Wis. xvi. 13, the same thing together with @avdrov e£ove ia. 
When the promise of Christ in reference to his firmly built 
Church is usually explained of victory and soverelenty over all 
the power of sin, over the devil with his enmity as manifested in 
malice and rage, in cunning and falsehood, according to what 
is generally understood by the word hell—this is indeed not ex- 
act, in so far as the first fundamental idea of the bes sos or ads 
of the Bible is thereby entirely passed over, although this must 
be primarily meant here. Christ says, first of all: No power 
of death, and of the kingdom of death, shall prevail against 
you, any more than against me, whose death becomes a re- 
surrection—an idea in which he already hastens forward to the 
second part of the discourse, ver. 21. What is said in Acts ii. 
24, 11. 15, repeats itself ever onwards in the members of the 
Head.” But then again, indirectly, that common understanding 
of the words is indeed quite correct and well founded: for what 
is the power of death other than the power of sin, which casts 
down into death, and is properly itself death; what else can 
aim at destroying the life of the Church but the power con- 
sisting in sin and lies of him who rules in Scheol, and has 
the power of death over sinners upon earth, of which the death 
and resurrection of Christ forcibly deprives him? Heb. ii. 
I4, The “kingdom of death” and the “kingdom of Satan,” 
is indeed one and the same. Christ means Satan, without 
doing him the honour of here naming him; of His own and 
the Church’s certain victory over this strong one he speaks in 
this strain of humble majesty,—even when triumphing before 


1 Already Jerome: Ego portas inferi reor esse vitia et peccata, vel 
certe haereticorum doctrinas. 

2 The ek«dyoia has, according to Ignatius ap@apcia from Christ. It 
is immortal—perpetuo mansura as the Augustana says. 

* Which, in opposition to Neander (p. 47 Q), is said in order to ward 
off the one-sidedness of a narrow sense, | 
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hand in the promise of it, yet as it were coming down to the arena, 
and looking at the heat and anxious solicitude of the conflict, so 
that he only says, The gates of hell shall not prevail against it, 
instead of saying, It shall prevail over them! 

Ver. 19. We reserve the more particular consideration of 
what is here said also for the place where Christ, repeating the 
word church (which when first uttered to the disciples must have 
been almost quite a dark word), confirms and explains it. Build 
upon thee—commit to thee the keys of the edifice—thus does 
Christ proceed on purpose, as if this second thing were said of 
Peter personally and pre-eminently ; but really only with the pur- 
pose of trying Simon son of Jonas, whether he can bear any such 
thing without boasting. Thou art certainly become an able and 
important man in my kingdom: What sayest and thinkest thou of 
this? Dost thou bear thyself humbly, art thou all the more on 
thy guard against flesh and blood, or—? We know, indeed, 
what was soon to follow! Certainly, the expression “on this rock” 
signified before almost as much as “upon thee,” yet we feel that 
Christ could not, and would not, so express himself as to say, I 
will build the Church of God upon a man! The man is Simon 
Bar-Jona the sinner (Luke v. 8), not upon him, but upon this 
Peter such as grace makes him ;. upon him, because, and in 
as far as, he certainly corresponds to this name more than the 
others. Still for this very reason the co-ordinate mérpar and 
ctidoe (see even the promise in its widest enlargement, Rev. ii. 
12) are by no means excluded, and even the primacy of Peter 
himself rests at bottom only upon this, that he is called to begin 
the preaching of the word as primus inter pares. 50 soon. how- 
ever, as by further inference an actual rule and authority seems 
to connect itself with such a primacy, ver. 19, we then learn 
upon the second mention of the future Church at chap. xviii. 
17—20, that the same authority 1s immediately given not merely 
to all the Apostles in common, but even in the most proper sense 
to the church, and that to every individual church where two or 
three are met together in the name of Jesus, just because He, 
the sole abiding source of all power and rule in this kingdom, is 
‘1 the midst of them. Only after these connecting words of 
transition follows then, in John xx. 23, the more particular 
explanation and reference of the power of the keys to the Apostles 
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and their successors in office, which with Paul, who in like man- 
ner exercises that power although he was not then present, we 
must explain according to what is said in 1 Cor. v. 4; 2 Cor. ii. 
10. | 

As the first part of Christ’s reply, Thon art Peter! proceeds only 
from the kdyw S€ col A¢yw of Christ (which certainly does not 
merely contain a confession of what we are, as does our confession 
to him), as it is only He himself who builds the Church on the ér- 
pos whom He by his calling has made to be what he is (Rom. iv. 
17), so, further, all that follows proceeds only from his Seow cor. 
That the kingdom of heaven is now evidently “in a certain measure” 
synonymous with the Church, has already been observed. We can 
and must still, it is true, make the distinction (for example with 
Richter): “the Church has the keys of the kingdom, for it is the 
institution by which we enter into that kingdom; Christ builds 
upon Peter, not his kingdom but his Church, which, as regards 
Christianity, is not che form, but only one form of its manifesta- 
tion.” Still, here at least, in chap. xiii. and xvi. 28, this distinc- 
tion is preliminarily not yet more specially brought out ; here the 
keys belong simply to the buclding spoken of before.) That which 
Christ will bueld upon earth is God’s house or temple, but it is a 
living house composed of living stones, therefore in the first place 
an assembly of the faithful, built upon Him in faith and confession ; 
this éxxdnola, however, with all the power and fulness of that 
which is committed to it, is forthwith a Baca, and that precisely 
the true kingdom of heaven upon earth, hitherto announced and 
signified in everything, a kingdom which stands as strongly and 
victoriously above the opposing power of hell from beneath, as, in 
the type, the fruitful and habitable terrestrial globe (65;5) above 
the waters of the abyss and of the first fall, (Ps. xciii., Ps. xxiv. 
2.) But, because the kingdom of heaven was immediately 
represented before as a house to be built, Christ at the same time 
continues the figure when he speaks of the keys which correspond 
to the gates, the going out and coming in. Also in Job xii. 14 
the building and shutting stand together; in Is. xxii. 21, 22, 


* Which, moreover, touches the well-authorized yet subtle determi- 
nation of the distinction between “kingdom of God” and Church 
according to ordinary usage,—thus have I since expressed myself on 
this point in the epistle to the Ephesians (ii, 252.) 
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the key of the house of David signifies the official authority of 
the householder or administrator, as a burgomaster or comman- 
der (of course only as under the king) keeps the keys of the 
city or fortress; which, finally, in Rev. iii. 7, is again repre- 
sented as the prerogative of the one king and Lord, in his house 
and kingdom, who certainly cannot commit his own supreme 
power and dignity by transference to substitutes in his name. 
Here let so much only be observed in general beforehand, that 
the power of the keys is the right and power to determine who 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, and who belongs to it, 
who shall abide in it or not (comp. chap. xxiii. 13, where we 
read of shutting with a falsely assumed right, and Luke xi. 
52, of the key of knowledge) ; at the same time further in 
general, what is to be held valid in it, the power, namely, 
of distributing or of withholding its goods and graces. When, 
immediately after the keys, Christ goes on to speak of binding 
and loosing, this is not properly speaking a transition to another 
figure, but is just equivalent to “shutting and opening ;” for 
the locks of the ancients had bands which were fastened or un- 
fastened by the simple key-bar. (See Odyss. 5, 802, 0. 447, ¢. 
45,240.) Although, by means of this transition, Christ at the 
same time refers to the Rabbinical usage which had arisen from 
the Old Testament, according to which binding and loosing i is 
equivalent to forbidding and allowing, and already also in the 
special signification of retaining or remitting sin And the 
general meaning recurs again at chap. xvii. 18, without any 
allusion to the keys. “Key of knowledge” is certainly compre- 
hended in the keys here spoken of, as the first and the starting- 
point, but we are by no means warranted in saying Guith 
Wieseler) that it is only the keys of knowledge that are here 


1In the Old Testament the way is prepared for this when “DN 
TDN (Num. XXX, 3) i is a VOW or obligation whereby one binds his 


soul to anything, Chald. Dan, vi. 8 a prohibition, and Ps. ev. 21, 22, 
“ots evidently passes over into the signification : forbid and command, 
instruct. (Vulg. ut erudiret.) Compare the Arabic jyypy and gyn, 
Afterwards in the Talmud 45h vetare, 44pp9 or “4pp99 illicitum in 
antithesis to “syyrq concessum; in like manner syyy) solvere, then 
also absolvere, remittere, condonare. 
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meant, seeing that they involve at the same time an authority 
to act. Christ says here, indeed, as afterwards, chap. xviii. 6 
éav, doa édvin the neuter: what ye shall bind and loose, not pro- 
perly whom. This authority then is exercised, in the first place, 
by the preaching of reconciliation or condemnation in general, 
by the true doctrine regarding the conditions valid before God 
upon which grace is to be received :! but the application, flowing 
from this, to the authority over persons, which is so strongly ex- 
pressed in John xx. 23, must not be excluded. Chap. xviil., in 
which the saying is repeated, will first make clear to us the full, 
profound, import and emphasis of the assurance, that whatsoever 
is thus bound and loosed on earth in the name of Christ is, as 
such, to be ratified also in heaven. Bengel’s harmony of the 
gospels contains only the following profound observation on these 
verses: “ Great power of faith in the Son of God. Hell, earth, 
and heaven are in divers ways conscious of it.” 

Ver, 20, 21. These verses are connected by the repeated 
votre, All that had been announced regarding the future king- 
dom extends to a period, previous to which the Son of God must 
first suffer and die. This is the wondrous decree of the F ather, 
the revelation of which the apostles’ flesh and blood still kept 
them from understanding, although it is openly declared to them 
by Him whom they perceive and confess to be the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. In order that the fulfilment of this pur- 
pose may not be hindered—to speak after the manner of men— 
rather in order not to aggravate the guilt of those who crucify 
Christ, the great word which had just found expression in the 
circle of the apostles, “ Jesus is the Christ,” is not yet to be made 
the subject matter of public preaching, as it was afterwards to be 
from the day of Pentecost onwards. It is not to be declared even 
where the faith that apprehends it may not hitherto have opposed 
it, and least of all is it to be insisted on before the time, where it 
would cause opposition and offence, ere the second great word, 
which must always stand connected with it—viz., “ Christ has 
suffered for us,” has become a fact for announcement. 


! According to Maimonides it was spoken thus on the appoint- 
ment of a teacher: We give thee the power to bind and to loose. 
It was, indeed, a symbol of the Rabbinate actually to deliver a key to 
the person who received the office. 
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Scarcely are the disciples happy in the joy of their confession, and 
in the great presentiments of the kingdom of heaven upon earth, 
which Christ had awakened within them by his little understood 
words, when he again immediately damps their feeling by the 
still less understood, terribly sounding, word concerning his suf- 
ferings and death! He had already given them (and not 
them merely) many a hint about this, the most pointed of which 
we find in chap. x. 88; but from this time forward, he began to 
speak of it with literal plainness, which Matthew denotes by 
decxvuew, Mark not merely by diddoxew but by the additional 
words cal mappynoig Tov Aoyov éhadet—only Luke gives no pro- 
minence to this. The significant word S¢?, as afterwards Luke 
xxiv. 26 the retrospective ée, and Matth. xxvi. 54 the Se? again 
when it was being fulfilled, points beforehand to the divine purpose 
intimated in the Scriptures (comp. Matth. xxvi. 24, with Luke 
xxi. 22), and is thus certainly not merely equivalent to wéAXes, into 
which Grotius, for example, would flatten the expression. The 
last journey to Jerusalem, which indeed is as yet in the distance 
(chap. xx. 18; Luke ix. 51; xvii. 11), stood before him, and all 
that was there to be fulfilled in him, the first expression of which 
is here in the words 7oAA@ waGeiv—in which general expression 
are comprehended the later special intimations of his being 
mocked, spit upon, scourged, crucified. Mark and Luke add, 
by way of strengthening the expression : and be rejected, in which 
we are all the more to recognise an allusion to Ps. cxviii. 22 as 
Christ afterwards expressly says this to his enemies (chap. xxi. 
42), and here indeed has just been speaking of building, of stones 
for building, and foundation stones. The same sad dzrodoxip- 
ac @jvas lies implicitly also in Matthew in the mere do, as Luke 
xxiv. 20, in like manner declares. Those who, as builders in 
Israel, should acknowledge and receive him,—from these must 


he reffus many things, even to the being hilled. Elders, high 


1 Although before Nitzsch (in Fichtes Zeitschrift, 1840, p. 52), we 
would like to be held so considerate as not to deny that the evangelists, 
without prejudice to the higher truth, might confound words of fulfil- 
ment with words of prediction, yet by a like considerateness we see not 
the slightest ground for the certain supposition that such was actually 
done. For even Nitzsch will certainly not concede to the critics a not 
being able on the part of Christ. : 
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priests, and Scribes—viz., the most distinguished, most holy, and 
most learned; the government (or Consistorium, in so far as the 
Roman government, which the name Caesarea Philippi a little 
before significantly called to mind, permitted this still to exist), 
elergy, and faculty in Israel. To be condemned to death as an 
outcast by these, and actually to suffer this with patience—what 
an announcement respecting the Messiah for the ears of the 
disciples! They do not comprehend it, they are quite stupified 
(verbliifft) (sié venta verbo), and therefore entirely fail to hear, as 
we know, what is said afterwards quite as literally as to his rising 
again on the third day, in which the earlier hints (chap. xii. 40; 
John ii. 19) now find their clear and direct expression. (Comp. 
so on Mark ix. 10) 

Ver. 23. Simon Peter, however, who had just been placed so 
high, ventures alone with bold haste, following the impulse of 
the first and immediate impression, to protest against what Christ 
has said. We may imagine the different effect which these words 
of Christ might produce on the other apostles, according to the 
individual peculiarity of each—the still, astonished, feeling of a 
John, or a Nathanael, the prostrate sadness of a Thomas: “Is 
this then the end to which he is to come ?”—quite forgetting 
for the moment perhaps the preceding words about the Church ; 
on the other hand, the crafty listening of a Judas Iscariot; then 
again the naive questioning of an Andrew or Philip: “ What is 
this that he says? We understand him not?” None of them, 
however, ventures at once to give expression to his secret 
thoughts ; Peter alone is bold enough to speak without much 
deliberation, and he comes out indeed with the most foolish reply. 
To suffer many things and be killed—this has plainly struck 
upon his still attentively listening ear, and his flesh and blood has 
immediately a Mo to give to it! As if he had already the 
promised keys in his hand, he delivers his protest against allowing 
upon earth what he considers to be unjust; nay more, as the Mas- 
ter takes the pupil to task, so he takes the Master himself, and 
would rather at.once stop up Christ’s way to the building of the 
Church, because he does not understand him. IIpocvaBopevos, 
i.e. he takes hold of him by the arm or garment, draws him aside, 
and, full of zeal and earnestness, gives him the good confidential 
counsel, to think better of what he says, and to change his mind! 
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Tt must have been so bad that Matthew can use the very striking 
expression émutiav (which, as directed against Christ, occurs 
only here), together with an #p£arTo, which, in the exalted irony 
of the simple narrative, corresponds to that 7pEaro of Christ (ver. 
91). Luther’s German translation, “Lord, spare thyself,”! does 
not indeed directly correspond to the first sense and sound of the 
proverbial expression {keds oot, which escapes from Peter, and 
at which is rather to be supplied ej 6 Oeds. It is parallel to the 
Heb. qe wqigyiuer, for which the Sept. has, in one place, NEWS, 
in another sy yévouTo, but which is still more properly rendered 
by the German Gott bewahre! Gott behtite! (God forbid). But 
as this, in the form of a proverb, loses its proper meaning, and . 
merely signifies No, No! with the additional meaning according 
to circumstances of: Keep or preserve thyself from this,—so there 
certainly lies something of Luther’s expression in the exclama~ 
tion. For, that Christ himself, instead of this yi) yévouro, should 
do what he tells him—this is the good advice which Peter takes 
him aside to give him. The «vpre, as a strong re-echo of ver. 6, 
follows rightly after the first exclamation, and is intended to 
confirm it. Such a thing must not happen to Thee, the Christ, 
and Son of God! And the good Peter is so confident of his 
cause, that he, moreover, by way of strengthening and deciding, 
adds with an almost comical presumption, if it were not tragical 
on the other side: od py otras cou Todto—which certainly can- 
not again (according to Winer) signify merely absit, ne accedat, 
but speaks decisively, as if the matter is at the will of Peter 
—for which therefore the rendering in Luther must be more 
accurate: That shall not happen to thee, I will not have it so, I 
know better !? 

And the answer of Christ? It strikes, indeed, sharply at Peter 
before the others as he deserved, but it is still at the same time 
addressed to the others, as the continuation ver. 24 shows. Peter 
had taken him apart, Christ answers him in like manner as the 
words run, but at the same time he turns again to the rest, 


1 Or even as the Berlenburgher Bible: Have compassion on thyself! 
Erasmus makes an ill improvement on the Vulg. : propitius tibi sis. 

2There certainly lies something in this of what Von Ammon so 
strongly expresses (L. J. ii. 298): Peter puts Christ under care as an 
enthusiast, who occupies himself with melancholy thoughts ! 
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that they too might hear it, because something of that which in 
Simon had come out with such prompt candour was in them 
all. ‘This application and meaning of the words Matthew de- 
notes in his significant brevity by the single word otpadets, 
Mark not merely strengthens it into értotpadeis, but describes 
more exactly in the words, and He looked upon His disciples— 
finally, also puts a well-warranted, more than compensatory, é7r- 
Tyuav in the mouth of Christ, in opposition to that of the disci- 
ple. Peter’s zeal of the flesh is met by a like, or rather an over- 
powering, zeal of the spirit, and he who shortly before had been 
pronounced blessed, endowed with high honours, is now, as the 
words at first seem to run, almost honoured with the title of 
Satan. Does this mean, perhaps (as many are for understanding 
it), a Satan, adversary, seducer? Wilt thou become a Satan to 
me? (As 2 Sam. xix. 22.) It seems at first sight as if this 
were its meaning, and then the foregoing words would signify, 
Get thee behind me! Thou oughtest to follow me, instead of 
putting thyself in my way, and going before with thy advice. 
But then the second sentence: Thou art a cxdvSarov? to me, 
would be so like the first as to be almost a tautology, which is 
notsuitable to the profound meaning of the words proceeding from 
deepest emotion. Further, the Get thee behind me Satan, as a re- 
petition of the word in the temptation (chap. iv. 10), is too strong 
to be thus explained. But then this would be too strong and 
harsh for poor Peter personally, who, according to the explana- 
tion immediately afterwards given by Christ himself and kindly 
intended to have a softening effect, meant to speak only humanly, 
and did not, therefore, knowingly and designedly speak satani- 
cally. How then are we to explain it? I think (with many 
others) that Christ actually marks in this temptation Satan lurk- 


ing behind the flesh and blood of Peter (Eph. vi. 12). The first 


1 In this sense what Roos says is true and excellent: “ He did not 
therefore bid him entirely away, but behind himself into the place 
which became a disciple.” In no case is it an entire ‘expulsion from 
the circle of the disciples,” as v. Ammon wilfully presumes, that is 
here spoken of. 

? We could not press the word quite so snarply as Alford, who is for 
supplying the definite article: Thou art my stone of offence, my mérpa 
oxdvdahov! (1 Pet. ii. 7, 8). This Judas was to Christ in the circle 
of the Apostles and that in a much deeper sense. 
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word is. at bottom to be applied to the wicked enemy himself, 
the second to the instrument of his assault, as appears from the 
reference of the oxdvéanov to mérpa, which is not merely acciden- 
tal! The future ground-stone now as yet throws himself at the 
feet of the Master-builder as a stone of stumbling—so little does 
his fitness consist in anything else than in what this Master- 
builder will yet make out of him. 

It was, in fact, a severe, and deep-searching temptation for 
Jesus this word of his dear Peter, springing from a zeal, which, 
at heart, was so well meant; this we perceive likewise from the 
earnestness and. warmth of his reply. He cannot answer here 
with his usual exalted equanimity, for he is very sensitive on the 
point of this de? we wodda afetv when any one attacks him. 
upon it—this is the tender, sore point of his own most peculiar 
and innermost conflict, his own shrinking fear of the baptism of 
death. The Apostle’s flesh and blood expresses what the flesh 
also of the Son of Man, resisting in human weakness, had long 
previous to: Gethsemane begun to say in him: hence, this holy 
zeal of obedience to the Father, of love to sinners, determined 
denial. of self, hence this sharpness towards the Apostles, such 
as we find him showing towards his disciples in connection with 
nothing else. Hence his so suddenly detecting and repelling 
the Satanic cunning which aimed at making him waver! But 
scarcely has he said this in the first sentence, as he must and 
could not otherwise say it, and. in the second, has come down 
again to the person of Peter, when his tender, sorrowful love, 
vindicating itself, so to speak, in order that the poor disciple may 
not be too much cast down, adds the third exculpatory and ex- 
planatory sentence. Thou knowest: not, indeed, that and how 
Satan has now spoken to me through thee. Thou art for leading 
me away from God’s decree, thou art doing so, however, not from 
intentional opposition to it, but from human ignorance, which 
must serve the enemy. Thou meanest, thinkest, understandest 
not, now (only now) ra rod Oeo0—thou thinkest and speakest in 
the manner of all av@pw7ot. Thou certainly meanest well, of 
that J am sure, and thy treads aoe proceeds. from a heartfelt love, 


1 The first puts in opposition to the fhews (ein 6 Oeds) an exclama- 
tion repelling Satan, the second corresponds to the good intention of 
Peter personally : That must not happen to thee. 

VOL. II. Z 
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as the xvpze from the half faith, which now knows of Christ, but 
not yet of his cross. Thus does Christ sorrowfully excuse him, 
although on the other hand it is an earnest warning addressed 
to him, and shows us here by the most lively example how “the 
human is so often the profane,” how little men in their human 
feeling can grasp the counsel of God with respect to redemption 
and his kingdom, how dangerously the love that springs from 
the flesh comes in the way of the holy love of the Father and 
Son. This temptation of Christ by Peter repeats itself in a 
thousand forms in his followers, and is still more hazardous than 
the direct temptation in the wilderness, being here also placed 
after that temptation as a higher degree of it. Those whose in- 
tentions towards us are the best, are then most dangerous to us 
when their intentions are merely human. Then it is necessary 
to know, and to keep fast hold of, the things that be of God 
against flesh and blood from without, by which Satan would en- 
tice our flesh and—in us sinners otherwise than with the Holy 
one—more than our flesh into unfaithfulness; then it is neces- 
sary to hold fast that which the faithful Forerunner immediately 
after holds forth to all his followers, (vers. 24, 25), as the weapon 
they are to use when placed in the same circumstances. _ 
Finally, there appears in this conflict of the pseudo-Peter with 
Christ, at least remotely as in a prophetic figure, the presumptive 


1 I cannot forbear adding here a beautiful passage from the profound 
book (which I would kindly recommend to believing thinkers): Kap- 
plinger, Beschreibungen ueber das Wesen der Gottheit. “ It is a spiri- 
tual law for the proper revelation of divine qualities and powers, to lay 
the foundation for the development of these in their perfection under 
the forms of outward meanness and lowliness. By this process of re- 
vealing and unfolding great divine qualities and powers, so opposed to 
the earthly reason, they, as it were, repel from themselves those quali- 
ties and powers that are only earthly and human, so as to reveal them- 
selves according to their original and peculiar divine character, &c. 
Hence, Jesus Christ repelled even his disciples from himself, in order 
that no foreign and human power might come in to disturb and limit 
his essentially divine qualities and powers, when revealing them in 
their perfection. Therefore he had already before said to Peter: Get 
thee behind me, thou thinkest only what is human but not what is 
divine.” ‘This is indeed profound exegesis proceeding from a genuine 
Theosophy of the Cross, and that by a dreamer of Weinsberg. How 
does it contrast with the shallow treatment of Scripture even by a 
Schleiermacher, who has nothing more to say than—Christ called the 
apostle a Satan, one who has not at heart the divine word! 
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successor of this apostle, in his well-meant human blindness to 
the mystery of the cross in the kingdom of the cross, (thus 
mildly to interpret the papacy and the better Papists), on account 
of which, while he imagines himself to be the representative of 
the householder, supplying his place, he is really for driving him 
out of the house. But this is and remains the pseudo-Peter, 
even with the true confession of the dogma, respecting the Son 
of God, and against this continuing oxdvédadov on the way of 
Christ with his church, the words Get thee away Satan, proving 
his power, have long since been spoken once for all. 

Ver. 24, 25. These verses have already received their ex- 
planation at Matth. x. 38, 39, of which Christ here reminds his 
disciples with a tacit “Have you then quite forgotten these my 
words? Must I repeat them to you again?” In ver. 26 there 
follows then, in addition, the clearest, most decisive, explanation 
of puyiv odcat. The repetition also gives prominence to the 
fact, that with all his invitations, Christ must still leave the 
matter over to the will of each individual, just because it stands 
thus: ed Tes OéXeu. According to Mark he now calls also “with 
the disciples” the people who were standing near, and speaks 
openly to them also of his cross, as before to the disciples, only 
indicating, however, and presupposing His own cross in that of 
his followers. This is a further continuation intended for all who 
will yet become His disciples, as that which was before said to 
Peter was spoken with an eye to all who are now his disciples ; 
for in the bearing of the cross, there avails no distinction, no 
rank or preference, from Peter down to the last and the least who 
will enter into the kingdom of heaven. Luke also observes at least 
that He said to them all—so that, in this instance, the rots pabn- 
Tals avrod of Matthew receives its correction or rather its expla- 
nation from the other evangelists—to all present and future — 
(whosoever will be My disciple, as ye are). Deny himself—of 
this we have already spoken at chap. x.; here let the remark be 
made, which, there would have reached beyond the first de- 
velopment of the sense, namely that in the strictness of this re- 
quirement there yet lies, at the sametime, a comforting mildness. 
It is presupposed, and, in the meanwhile, acknowledged that the 
old self is as yet present in the disciples of Jesus, for other- 
wise therewould be no necessity for their denying it. And what 
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else is this denying than jirst of all the Noyifeo Aas of faith (Rom. 
vi. 11), which is not merely allowed but even required of us bythe 
kindly assisting grace? “ As Peter said when he denied Christ : 
I know not the man! So say thou of thyself and act accordingly.” 
(Bengel.) Not: Let him kill himself, crucify himself—God will 
take care that this come about by means of the never-failing 
cross, Which offers itself for acceptance. Again, that this means 
nothingmerely coming from without, nothing extraordinaryalone, 
we have already seen from the xa? 7uépav of Luke. If thou 
hast not now precisely contempt, rejection, enmity, from without 
for the sake of Christ, still thou hast some suffering of body, 
some burden arising from the transient nature of the world; or 
if thou hast not this, thou shalt yet all the more assuredly feel 
the tribulation. and temptation of sin in the evil world, thou shalt 
and must at all events even now feel something of the inward 
conflict with thy sin, that which is peculiar to thyself, for the 
denial and destruction of which all that every moment of life 
brings, has been given to thee and laid upon thee by God. 
Without this inward cross all outward suffering in the flesh is 
profitless and unavailing, for an Indian Fakir undergoes the ex- 
tremest sufferings of this kind which tend rather to the strength- 
ening of his pride, so that they are no real yjpy migy. All 
bearing of burdens or laying burdens on oneself, without self- 
denial, is not the cross of which Christ speaks to His followers ; 
all sacrifices and surrenders are vain, if they be not done as He says 
for My sake—Mark, for My sake and the Gospel’s—i.e. in order 
that we may become partakers of the Gospel, of the kingdom of 
heaven, which is offered in it. 1 Cor. ix. 23. God prepares the 
cross for thee ; cast it not away, but consider it as thine, according 
to the will of obedience, as if thou thyself hadst chosen it. Deny 
thyself, say to the opposing will of the flesh: Not as I will—this 
is the first and fundamental thing. Thus is the cross taken up, 
and now comes the second word in which the necessary strength 
and perseverance are held forth: Follow Me. 

The train. of thought in the remaining part of Christ’s words, 
from v. 24 onwards, is therefore so to be understood as that He first 
lays down the great motive for His followers, and then gives the 
grounds of this inevitable requirement. The nature of the case 
demands, first of all, as a present necessity, that only the death of 
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the old sinful, selfish, life shall introduce to the new holy and 
glorious life of Christ, (ver. 25.) Without this, however, if the 
man continue in his own life, if he continue as he is, the whole 
world will help him nothing, and he cannot thereby redeem him- 
self or save himself from destruction and judgment (ver. 26). 
This therefore is required secondly (which was already implied 
in the first), in the future trial at the coming of the Son of Man 
to judgment, which is inevitably certain (ver. 27), the certainty 
of which is pledged for by a previous, more proximate coming and 
revelation of his kingdom (ver. 28). 

Ver. 26. Here again is one of those sayings of which we are 
wont to observe, that there is much to be said concerning them 
in the way of preaching, but little in the way of interpretation ! 
He who will understand it understands it, and, in thus receiving 
it, the understanding of it becomes more clear and perfect. Christ 
refers evidently to Ps. xlix., and that not merely in the second 
half of the saying almost literally to vers. 8, 9: but, in the say- 
ing as a whole, he refers to the main import of this entire psalm, 
in which is declared the nothingness and insufficiency of all 
earthly good and earthly possessions for the final destiny of the 
soul at death (see vers. 7, 17—20.) Christ alters, however, and. 

strengthens the words of the psalm—which only declares how no 
one can redeem the soul of his brother—to: How and whereby 
may a man redeem himself ? Znpia is hurt, loss, damage, in 
anything (Acts xxvii. 10, 21; Phil. iu. 7, 8). Consequently rip 
aruxiy fnusoda Cas is to lose the soul, or himself, as Luke has it, 
thus evidently explaining it If, im a general fire raging 
around thee, thou wert to save and preserve thy great and well- 
filled palace, and yet be destroyed thyself by the fire—what 
wouldst thou have gained in comparison with him who, while his 
zoods were burned, has yet escaped with his life? Therefore 
also conversely: What shall it damage a man though he should 
give up the whole world (which will at one time pass away and be 
consumed), if only his soul be saved? The true eternal salvation 
of one human soul is of infinitely more value than the whole world; 
thus must we set profit and loss against each other, and he who 


l‘Bavrév Sé€ dmohéoas 7 Cnurabets—* the being lost is here denoted 
first as a doing, then as a suffering’’— Lange. 
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has not so reckoned will, in the end, find to his eternal loss how 
terribly he has miscalculated! Then will the bankrupt be forced 
to cry out, What shall a man give ; to which the psalm already 
furnishes the answer: Jt must cease for ever! And though 
he alone were to possess the world, it would be no dyrddXaypa, 
no equivalent for his soul, as the Ziirich translation renders it, 
nothing that in the exchange could compensate for the lost soul, 
Vulg. commutatio. But the word expresses still more than this, 
for it corresponds to the od ddces éEiNacpa, Thy Tyuhy Tis 
LuTp@TEws THS Wuyxis adrod Ps. xlix. 8, 9—Heb. 4p5 and 
yp That must be od POapra (1 Pet. i. 18). Christ at the same 


time hereby testifies, that God alone has found out the dprdn- 
Aayya, and Awrpov (Matth. xx. 28): he who despises this, who 
makes its power and sufficiency of none effect for himself—what 
shall he be able to give of that which belongs to another ? 

Ver. 27. The same reason is further given as formerly in 
chap. x., according to our interpretation of that passage: There 
lies before us in the Judgment a érial, in order to be prepared for 
which, we must now let our soul be redeemed, saved, sanctified, 
and kept by Christ’s cross. Then it will be no loss to have 
borne this cross, but an eternal gain, while, on the other hand, it 
will be no gain to have possessed the whole world, but an eternal 
loss! According to Matth., Christ has said here by anticipation 
what he afterwards said (chap. xxiv. 30, xxv. 31). The same 
Son of Man, concerning whose present appearance in lowliness 
the discourse began at ver. 13, will appear personally a second 
time ; as the first time he appeared entirely as Son of Man in 
our weakness, so, although still the Son of Man, He will yet 
then manifestly appear as the Son of the living God; in the 
glory of His Father, which is at the same time His own glory 
(chap. xxv. 31; Luke ix. 26), with His angels serving Him as 
‘Lord (chap. xiii. 41). Mark and Luke have, instead of this, 
another saying which Matth., with still further alteration, repeats, 
and we may well suppose that, on this occasion, Christ used both 
sayings. It is the only occasion on which we find this expression 
in the mouth of Christ : Whosoever is ashamed of Me—which is 
still sharper and more reprehensatory than the denying, spoken 
of in Matth. x. It cannot, however, signify: Whosoever is 
ashamed of the Son of Man, for this name always denotes the 
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visible presence of Christ, whether in its more lowly or more 
exalted manifestation—but, quite properly, of Me and My words, 
the confession and following of my doctrine and truth, in which 
I myself am now here for the sake of the world, previous to my 
. coming again to judgment. In Mark what is said before (ver. 35), 
_ precisely Cee to it: for my sake and the gospel’s, (Rom. 
1.16). Mark alone adds besides, in order to bring into full 
light the criminality and perversity of being thus ashamed: in 
this adulterous and sinful generation! (Matth. xii. 39). 

Ver. 28. In the wérrye, (ver. 27), Christ has represented 
His second coming to judgment (which must point to something 
else than the rising again, ver. 21), as a thing, indeed, perfectly 

ure, (Luther: will certainly happen), but still as belonging 
to a more remote future, to a final end which is left quite 
undefined. But in order that this may not prove too faint 
and too wide a prospect for the disciples and for us, in order 
_ that even from these words we may know already, at least in 
general, how it shall stand with the building of the church,—of 
course after the resurrection of Christ when the rejected stone 
has become the corner-stone,—how it shall be in regard to the 
therein valid’ representation of the master of the house by means 
of regularly appointed holders of the keys, nay how, in regard 
to the conflict, also announced to the church, of the powers 
of hell against it—to show this, Christ adds a word which could 
scarcely have been wanted (as, it is hoped, will be evident) 
for the complete rounding off of the entire announcement 
which he here makes. With a here concluding "Ayjv (Luke 
adnOas) he again announces a coming of the Son of Man, a 
more mediate, more proximate coming, which is to be the 
pledge of His coming to judgment. That this latter coming is 
not what is here spoken of is incontrovertibly evident from its 
being said that those who have seen this other and nearer 
coming are yet afterwards to die, which can have no application 
to the last day." It is evidently, in the most general conception 


1 The confusion in Hofmann ( Weissagung und Erfullung ii. 272)\— 
according to which Christ is represented as having actually expected 
the last judgment before a generation should pass away—takes its 
rise from this, that men, despising the genuine tradition of the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Bible, are ever for building their exegesis 
upon their own self-wisdom. 
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of it, the same coming of the Son of Man that is here meant as 
was spoken of chap x. 23; for Christ points back here, through- 
out, to what was said there, at the sending out of the apostles. 
Christ comes in His kingdom (comp. Luke. xxiii. 42), with His 
kingdom, when He sets it up, reveals His power in it and by 
it; and, precisely hereby, is the coming at first in His kingdom 
to be distinguished from the visibly personal coming. Mark and 
Luke, therefore, as regards the sense, quite correctly change the 
saying (which Matth. retains in its original form as eae with 
chap. x.), So as to explain it in opposition to any misunderstand- 
ing of it. Luke, indeed, says only until they see the kingdom 
of God—where the strongest emphasis rests on the seeing with 
the eyes what has actually been brought to pass. Mark more 
distinctly has, in addition to this, the words &érydvOviav év 
ouvapet, in which the original épyecOaz, spoken of Christ him- 
self, is applied to His kingdom, but quite correctly so, in as far as 
the dvvayss of the coming King, the efficacious power of His 
invisible presence, displays itself in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the kingdom. See in Rom. i. 4, and 2 Cor. xiii. 
3, 4, the interpretation of this év duvduet. His kingdom is His 
church, as also Matt. xiii. 41. He assures His apostles, then, that 
the setting up of His church, announced ver. 18, shall be accom- 
plished even in this generation, and He expresses this by the 
striking words which all the three evangelists have preserved : 

that some of those now standing here (among whom are by all 
means to be understood those also of the people who were standing 
around, although at the most only secondarily) would not taste 
or experience death (which can only be meant here as at John 
vil. 52) until his kingdom, and therein his power and presence, be 
as Clearly displayed to their view as if they saw Christ himself 
already come. Consequently he can least of all mean by this, 
the transfiguration which immediately follows ver. 17,1 nay, not 
even merely the building and continuance of his Church in gene- 
ral, beginning with the day of Pentecost ; for how then would he, 
ehiis selecting, speak of some? And, although we may not strain 
this expression, so as to make it mean that ay two or three of 


1A curious idea of many commentators, beneath which there jis 
only so much of truth, namely, that this transfiguration was again a 
very natural figurative pledge of all future glorification. 
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the apostles should survive, what he announces there still remains 
a twes pev, to which corresponds a tives dé, who shall taste of 
death before they see. We therefore rightly understand this, as 
at chap. x. 23, of the great catastrophe of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the setting up of the New Testament Church, which 
was then first fully ratified and manifestly loosed from Jewish 
entanglements, of that éx«Ayola which, in Rom. ix. 24, is already 
described with believing anticipation. Then also did Christ come 
in his power to judgment, foreshadowing the judgment of the 
world, so that all who believed in his power to save, and who 
have since become his people (Rom. ix. 25, 26), have before their 
eyes in that event a pledge, equally consoling as it is warning, of 
that which is testified of as in the remote future in the words wéAXrex 
Lover Oat, droddcer Exdote Kata tiv mpakw abtod. (Comp. Deut. 
xxxii. 36 with Heb. x. 30). John xxi. 22 also belongs to this as 
an appropriate parallel passage ; how many even of the apostles 
may, with Peter (and Paul) have tasted of death previous to 
this event we know not. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION. THE FUTURE ELIAS. 
(Matth. xvii. 7, 9, 11, 12; Mark ix. 9, 12, 13). 


Luke ix. 28 points in the expression, werd rods Aoyous Tov- 
rous, at the inner connexion between the transfiguration and the 
first announcement of suffering on the part of Christ, even more 
strongly than the two other evangelists, who mention the number 
of days that intervened. It will be difficult, in this mstance, to 
adhere to our plan of interpreting the sayings of Christ, and not 
the narratives, and it may. here also be said with special truth, 
that only: the perfect understanding of the whole occurrence can 
open our ears for perceiving the innermost, peculiar force of the 
word of Jesus: Arise and be not afraid ! 

On the day at least, on which he takes! with him up to the 
high mountain the three disciples, who had already been the 


1 Already in the unusual expression dvaépe: there is something that 
indicates how he took them up with himself, brought them before God 
(compare Luke xxiv. 51). 
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selected witnesses of the first miracle of raising from the dead, 
the sons of thunder, and the man of rock, Christ knew that some- 
thing was now to happen to him, and in general what that was. 
That question, six days before, which denoted that the turning- 
point in his course was now reached, from which the Son of 
God approximated ever nearer to his sufferings, was already a 
presentiment of this testimony that was now to be given by the 
Father, and which was to seal the confession of the disciples. 
The innermost reference to Christ himself of this vojce sounding 
at the middle-point between Matth. iii. 17 and John xl. 28, with 
all that accompanies it, the parallelism between this consecration 
to his suffering, and the first inauguration at his baptism, is now 
more distinctly acknowledged by the more recent orthodox theo- 
Jogians than it ever was by the ancients; it is no longer deemed 
enough to find in it merely a testimony for the disciples who be- 
held his glory (2 Pet. i. 16, as also Luke ix. 32), but it is now 
explained of the new anointing for the knowing and doing of his 
work, which was here given from above, especially to: the Son 
himself. He who for _us is to enter by a voluntary death into 
glorification, in order that He may fulfil all righteousness, must 
first learn and actually experience in regard to Himself other- 
wise than by the knowledge arising from faith, that the dd£a 
of light and life is already present in His humanity, that it can 
break forth in Him, and radiate from Him, even without His 
passing through death—in order that thus anticipating the 
Father’s good pleasure, He may be prepared to deny this self, 
and to empty Himself of this glory even to the cross. He who 
thus fulfils the law and the prophets, must now already beyond 
the limits of death hold a secret council with the personal repre- 
sentatives of the law and of prophecy, who have beforehand 
some participation in the fruit of His resurrection,? who at Mal. 


We may refer chiefly to the profound expressions in Beck, Christ- 
liche Lehrwissenschaft i. 512, and following. With wilful ignorance, 
Schleiermacher says: “In vain do we take pains definitely to repre- 
sent to ourselves an aim for this mysterious occurrence.” — 

* In the bodies of both we find a wonderful exception to the general 
fate of death, although the lawgiver actually died beforehand on ac- 
count of sin, while the prophet was already lifted up nearer to the vic- 
tory over death. Not that they were actually, before the resurrection 
of Christ, the first-fruits, clothed with the final resurrection-body, but 
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iv. 4, 5, appeared together as closing the old covenant,! and now, 
in the heavenly imperial council before the throne of the peya- 
Nomperijs Sofa, stand upon the threshold of the new covenant, 
as the Baptist in the character of the typical Elias did upon earth 
for the people. Mer aitod cvddadobvres—hy this one well- 
chosen word (which Mark and Luke also retain), does Matthew 
veil from us the wondrous words of the symphony, in those higher 
regions as yet concealed from us by the cloud of the ascen- 
sion, where the Son receives from the Father honour and glory 
in the words, This is, &c. Luke is permitted to lift the veil a 
little, and plainly to show us (what we might of ourselves guess 
and perceive) the sufferings of Christ, announced to the disci- 
ples a week before, as the centre-point of these heavenly words, 
from the sanctuary of which, the supreme Praeses of the council 
then again refers us to the earthly words of Christ. They spake 
of His decease, which (now near at hand) He should accomplish 
at Jerusalem, to accomplish which He now, a second time, more 
especially consecrates Himself to the Father, devotes and for- 
tifies himself, as the first time at the elcodos, Acts xi. 24. 
E€o8os here certainly does not signify (according to Schleier- 
macher) the “calling” to be fulfilled (Spduos Acts xu. 255 xx. 
94), but evidently, in the first place, the end of life as Wis. vil. 
6; 2 Pet. i, 15, still not without a prospective glance at the turn- 
ing of death into life, so that the “ rising again” (chap. xvi. 21, 
xvi; 9, 23), is at all events included : the victorious accomplish- 
ment, result, and issue of this death, which for Him and us is at 
the same time 7) efcoSos es Thy aidviov Bacirelav. 2 Pet. 1. 11. 
(Just‘as at Heb. xiii. 7.) Letit be considered what the Apostle 
(2 Pet. i. 16,) means by ddvasus «at rapovoia!l Those who have 
prepared the way for him to this DIP and are, therefore, well 


acquainted with it, now speak with Him and to Him concerning it, 


their death and state after death has yet something in it specially my- 
sterious. Here lies still another secret: if already at that time, as the 
Tract. boys teaches, the half shekel for the temple was collected 
in the month Adar, and if there was ground for the tradition in Josephus 
of Moses’ death having happened on the first of Adar, then was 
Christ transfigured, perhaps, on the anniversary of the Lawgiver’s 
death. : 

“1 Therefore not merely (according to v. Gerlach): The Pounder and 
the Restorer of the kingdom of God in the Old Testament. 
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but still more He to them, putting Himself in the position of one 
ready to answer their questions, in order that they may rejoice 
before Him in His glory with more perfect understanding and 
clearer view than the disciples, who are as yet heavy with the 
sleep of earth—also, indeed (as Roos mentioned), that they may 
now bear to the invisible world tidings of Christ’s willingness to 
undergo the redeeming death now near at hand. | 
Then the light-cloud becomes to the earthly eyes the blinding, 
overshadowing darkness of the sanctuary; the two are already 
entered into it, the three are terrified without, for it is net yet 
time to build the eternal tabernacles of glory on the earth, which 
must first receive for its purification the blood of Christ from the 
hands of sinners. Jesus alone remains before their eyes, and the 
supremely decisive voice of the eternal Father in the inaccessible 
light which no man hath seen nor can see, comes from out the 
cloud. Even when the vail of the heaven is for a moment 
withdrawn, we are only referred back to earth, to the Son 
of Man and of God struggling in lowliness, passing by suf- 
fering into glory. The second voice of the Father, which 
directs to the words of the Lord Jesus, as the first did to His 
person, speaks in the words of Scripture, of Psalms, Prophets, 
and Law (Ps. ii. 7; Is. xlii. 1,4; Deut. xvili. 15, 18), and 
invests him witl the honour of king because He is the Son (Ps. 
il. 6), of priest as making an atonement with which God is well- 
-pleased, of prophet, who is to be heard along with and above the 
law and the prophets, inasmuch as He bears testimony of Him- 
self and the Father’s purpose in Him. 
The disciples fall in great fear on their face; He, however, in 
most exalted dignity, calmness, and might, touches them, as once 


Gabriel did the prophet (Dan. viii. 18, ix. 2], x. 10), and speaks 


1 As, in this instance, Ebrard, who in other respects with good 
apologetical intention is for remaining as much as possible on the sur- 
faee, cannot refrain from saying here finely: “ In the transfiguration, 
Jesus had given to the fathers of the old covenant the blessed know- 
ledge of his willingness to redeem them by his death, and, at the same 
time, to the publishers of the new covenant the unity of that covenant 
with the old, and Christ as the Fulfiller of the law and the: prophets, 
was visibly manifested.” Only, in order not to go against the édeyoy of 
Luke, we must not exclude the joint-witness already proceeding from 
them. 
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to them his old familiar words “ Arise and be not afraid,” with a 
new and peculiar significance at this moment. Not yet as after. 
wards Rev. i. 17, 18, and yet already as the same one. 

Ver 9. Christ calls it an épapa, te. & Sov, as Mark says, in 
Luke & éwpaxacwv, and includes in this the whole manifestation 
and revelation, togetner with the voice which. they heard; for 
certainly this was no ordinary seeing and hearing, but a perceiv- 
ing with the opened eyes of a faculty of perception which is 
ordinarily ‘closed, and which was partly brought about in the 
disciples by their falling into sleep, through the divinely inverted 
reaction against the influences from beneath. (Num. xxiv. 3, 
4.) But there is a great mistake in supposing that this sleep- 
waking seeing and hearing, to which we have only a remote 
analogy in somnambulism, and in the vision of Balaam! is 
something inferior and uncertain, and not rather a, waking, to 
which the common form of waking stands in the same relation 
as does the state of dreaming, Christ speaks here truly, not ac- 
cording to that usage: of men, which puts the “paya Brérew 
(Acts xii. 9), in opposition to the reality ofa thing that has actually 
taken place. To begin by proving this, appears.to us as needless 
for believing, as it would be vain for unbelieving readers. True, 
indeed, 2 preacher in the open pulpit in Gorliz, on the 6th Sun- 
day of Epiphany, has even recently ventured to explain the 
whole occurrence as a dream-vision ;? this preacher must. cer- 
tainly also hold the second epistie of Peter to be apocryphal! 


1 It is difficult to explain in Luke diaypyyophoavres. If it were taken 
to signify watching the whole time through (as mdons rie vuerds. duayp. 
Herodian iii. 4, 8), this would be a complete contradiction to @eBapnpé- 
vot urvp. Better certainly : watching in the intervals, as in diseased 
sleep. 

25, L. Haupt in Nehmiz and Sonntag Predigtsammlung: “ Christ 
himself calls it a vision, and seems to guard his disciples against the 
delusion that they had actually seen Moses and Elias, inasmuch as he 
afterwards explained to them that Elias is already come,’’—namely, 
in John the Baptist, and nothing farther!! Neander also unfortu- 
nately finds it to bea dream (the disciples having dreamt of the 
impending event at Jerusalem !)—mentions himself, indeed, the strong 
objection that then the three had the same dream—solves it, however, 
still worse by the supposition, that after all it was only Peter; speaks, 
moreover, of John’s not mentioning it in a manner which we must 
pronounce ioolish and unjustifiable. Thus does Neander place himself 
on a level with Hennel, who reduces the whole to a.dream of Peter. 
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But, in answer to all critics who take this epistle which seals the 
_ evangelical record to be not genuine, we. only exclaim with the 
most perfect confidence, in place of adducing any external 
grounds: O ye psychologists, O ye Christian psychologists ! 
The supposition that words, doctrines, testimonies, such as are to 
be found in the second epistle of Peter, from the beginning to 
the end of it, have proceeded from a forger’s own invention, 
that such strength, such enlightenment, such confidence of 
speech, could exist in one and the same mind along with a pious 
fraud—that this pvfordyos, when, in a “second epistle,” he 
designedly counterfeits the person of the apostle, still exhorting, 
confessing, and prophesying before his death, has had the impu- 
dence expressly to renounce cecoducpévors pvOors, and with this 
impudence at the same time has such gifts of knowledge and of 
boldly original discourse—this hypothesis contradicts all the 
psychology of Christian feeling, and this the true defenders of 
the genuineness of the epistle should not be ashamed openly to 
confess as the dictate of their Christian feeling.’ Truly when 
Peter then wrote, he knew what he was saying. 

So much concerning the word 8paya in the mouth of Jesus, 
whom we are to hear, and with him, those of whom he has said : 
Whosoever heareth you heareth me! and whom he indirectly 
commands to make known this gaya afterwards, in that he for- 
bids them to do so till after the resurrection. He includes the 
testimony concerning his glory as Son, now seen and experienced, 
in the first prohibition, chap. xvi. 20, 21, and thereby points once 
more to the “rising again” which was then not heard. Now, 
indeed, the disciples must take up this word, and retain it for a 
while, but they rather take it in some figurative sense than in 
the proper sense, and make out of the clearest letter a dark 
question, because they would not understand the death spoken 
of before. Mark, ver. 10. You are to tell it to no one, not even 
to your fellow-apostles. How hard may it have been for them 
to obey this command, with their habit, otherwise laudable and 
amiable, of repeating and communicatin’ to one another 
all that happened to the Master! But in order that they may 


1 Very beautifully has Bonnet, in his excellent writing, la Parole et 
la Foi (Geneva and Paris, 1851, against Scherer), thus adduced the 
argument for the second epistle of Peter, p. 27, 30. 
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not be vain of this preference shown to them in being selected as 
eye-witnesses, and that the others may not in their present folly 
envy them on this account, in order that the whole thing may 
remain what it is and should be, not a spectacle for eyes that 
are intent on seeing wonders, but a testimony afterwards to be 
transferred by the spirit to the word so as to be believed, a voice 
of the Father—for this end Christ has admitted only three to 
the knowledge of it, and now forbids even these to speak of it 
before the time. They must also obtain their honour in the 
matter by denying themselves. First: Can ve be silent? are 
we worthy to meditate on, and to keep holy mysteries? Then 
shall ye at one time tell them before the world! 


And his disciples, of course the three who now descend with 
him from the mountain (see more exactly Mark ver. 9, 14), 
embrace the opportunity, ere they are compelled to be silent, 
now when they are coming down to put to him one of the many 
questions which perplex their minds. They do not venture to 
come out with the great cardinal question about the rising again 
(of course not the resurrection in general as believed among the 
Jews, but the rising again of Christ, of whose death they will 
hear nothing) ; but, next to this, it was most natural for them to 
ask about the appearing of Elias. That Elias must come before 
the Messiah, had perhaps already before this suggested itself as a 
matter of secret doubt to their minds; in Matt. chap. xi. 14, Christ 
had. already explained this of the Baptist, and their ears indeed 
had heard what was then said; now, however, another Elias, the 
personal Elias, has just appeared to them, and scarcely have they 
seen and heard what then appeared to them, when it has vanished. 
again, and they are to tell it to no one! All this brings power- 
fully to their minds the saying of the scribes, and the question 
_ how all this perplexing appearance, which has just been presented 
to their eyes, stands related to that saying. Not that the mean- 
ing of their question could be: It is certainly only a saying of 
the scribes? But, wherefore has he again disappeared, and are we. 
not to make it known? What avails it that he is come? And 
in what way hast thou meant that John also is the future Elias 2 
They do not, however, speak out clearly all these questions, sa 
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indeed, in the confusion of the moment, they must have been 
complicated in their own minds; but, in the manner of men who 
are shy in putting a question, and who never speak clearly out, 
they ask. generally: What then do the scribes say? i.e, what 
dost thow say to this, that they so say and teach? Inform us of 
this matter, and give us the solution of it! (This is the sense of 
the 67s in Mark, which puts the question indirectly ; it is not 
equivalent to 8vére or Sard afterwards in ver. 28, asin the LX X., 
in Josephus, and also in the profane writers, but to be supple- 
mented thus: How does it therewith stand related that edt) 
And if we only ask Him concerning all that the Scribes say, he 
gives willingly the right information, as much as we can bear, 
Ver. 11, 12. Whoever, in this answer of Christ, would explain 
away the manifest and striking confirmation of the fact, that a 
coming of Elias was yet to take place, must do great violence to 
the words, and will never be able to strain the Future amoKxara- 
oTnoes avta, in form and import, so as to be applicable also to 
John the Baptist. In Mark, the first clause stands as plain, 
though not so precise, with amoxabiord in the Present, as in 
Matthew there is only the directly confirmatory doyera. Christ 
cannot possibly have intended to say anything else, as the words 
run, than quite decidedly: By all means the Scribes are right, 
Elias comes or must come first, ere the entire setting up of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, in the ‘most proper and final sense, takes 
place. He does not, indeed, hereby confirm the errors and fables 
which the earlier or later Scribes connected with it, he only con- 
firms in general the doctrine and expectation, not as a saying of 
the commentators, but as a simply to be read yéyparrar. For 
as has been already said, by sguaacr tobe: piss with the article, 
the sacred text in Malachi can only mean the historical person ; 
so much the more certainly that, immediately before, Moses is 
designated by a like nomen proprium, hence the LXX. have 
rendered it precisely by tov OecBirnv. The Christian Scribes of 
the present day, indeed, easily settle such matters—*“ they rough- 
plane it very cleverly, and say, It is a Jewish representation — 
though they are not well acquainted even with Jewish representa- 
tions.” But the Church Fathers teach, with the Jews, a future 


‘ To apply the words used by Meyer in connection with another subject. 
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return of Elias, because Christ has here confirmed it as it stands 
written. Justin, for example, acknowledges this to Tryphon ; 
Augustine connects Israel’s conversion, and their final true and 
spiritual understanding of the law as fulfilled in Christ, with the 
labours of this prophet (de civ. Dei lib. 20. c. 29). The more 
particular investigation of all this, and the question whether Elias 
is also one of the two witnesses in the Apocalypse, does not belong 
to this place, where we have only to establish the clear statement 
of Christ. 

‘AtoxatactTices Tavra—this connects well with the expres- 
sion of the LXX., ds aroxatacrynces kapSiav for yb =H}, but, 
by the wavra conjoined with it, the idea is so much extended 
as to become almost something different from the bringing back 
of the heart of the fathers to the children, wnich is there 
said. Ka&coravat, means to set up, to restore,—compounded with 
aro, it is intensified so as to mean: perfectly or entirely to set 
up, to bring anything to pass, so as to be what and how it should 
be.! Yet there lies here in the wp@rov, a necessary limitation of 
the wavra, implying that the forerunner does not already set up. 
the kingdom (Acts i. 16)—for what then would remain to be done 
by Christ himself? Consequently: He will put everything in order 
for the kingdom, will completely accomplish the work of making 
ready a people prepared for the Lord (Luke i. 17), committed to 
him as his office, in a wider and more proper sense of its fulfil- 
ment than John preliminarily and typically did. It is nota 
restitutio omnium rerum wm wmtegrum, that is spoken of here, any 
more than afterwards at Acts il. 21, where, moreover, this mani- 
foldly significant word is differently applied, so as to refer to the 
presentation of all that has been prophesied of in its fulfilled reality. 
What Elias agreeably to his character did at first in the kingdom 
of God, by pointing powerfully to the Lord in a period of most 
melancholy degeneracy, and as a reforming prophet repairing the 
altar of the Lord that was breken down (1 Kings xviii. 30), in 
order that the fire from heaven might come down upon it—the 
same is represented as being done by him, also at his return, 
and that with abundantly more effect. This he shall do—how 


1A much stronger idea than merely to “bring back to the right 
track,’”’ as Neander makes it. | 
VOL. II. | ZA 
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could Christ mean by this the work of the Baptist, who had already 
come, which remained for the most part fruitless, whose coming 
together with His rejection, and His being given over to the will 
of the unrighteous, forms rather the sharpest antithesis to the 
first épyeras ? 

And yet in the words, But I say unto you, Christ certainly 
says in addition to this that, in a certain sense, the person of 
John was also meant by the prophecy respecting Elias. We 
see, therefore, that this prophecy, according to Christ’s manner 
of interpretation, which affords a rule for many others, fulfils 
itself twice, and His present statement is in perfect harmony 
with what He said before at chap. xi. 14 (as we there explained 
it). very half fulfilled prophecy will, at one time, be entirely 
fulfilled, so that not an iota of its word shall fail of fulfilment ; 
many, even by far the most of prophecies again, have their typi- 
cal before their final fulfilment. They knew not the first Elias 
—would not take him for what he was (chap. xi. 14),! but did 
to him whatsoever they listed—and yet only what was at the same 
time already foreseen, ordained, and written. (Comp. Matth. 
xxvi. 24 with Luke xxii. 22.) They have done what happened 
to him; for Christ imputes not merely to Herod and Herodias, 
what they did according to the mind and in the name of many, 
and reckons in the ézodqcav all that the people collectively did 
against him, which proceeded from the od éréyvwcav, the 
natural result of which was the martyrdom of the preacher of 
repentance, who was as it were left in the lurch by the nation? 
In like manner it awaits the Son of Man (now in the immediate 
future) also to suffer from them! This simple extract of the 
principal thing in Matthew is explained by the fuller and more 
exact statement in Mark, where, by a striking turn, the question 
immediately follows—properly a convictive counter-question to 
the disciples: How then (if there be only one coming of the 
Messiah and Elias) can it be written of the Son of Man, that He 
must suffer many things and be set at nought? (ia for O70, ver. 


1“ Thus is many a great man not known during his lifetime, even 
supposing that he also were prophesied of in the Bible!’ Roos. 

2 Sepp, strange to say, finds here the first information and dis- 
covery made by Christ to His disciples, that John the Baptist was 
killed. 
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30, and the strong expression é£ovSevw64 not without reference 
to Isa. lil. 3 gyi yb, Dan. ix. 26 4b Py in both of which 
passages the LXX. have quite mistaken the meaning). Inas- 
much as the scribes do not read and understand this, their say- 
ing about the coming of Elias is onesidedly false ; rightly under- 
stood, however, the two things are quite compatible, for there is 
a first and second lias, just as there is a first and second coming 
of the Son of Man. That the scribes have derived their saying, 
filias must first come, in general truly from the Scripture, 
although they do not understand what this specially means, is 
finally denoted again by the words as <t is written of him, in 
which it is maintained that the sufferings of the first Elias, as 
well as those of the Messiah, were the subject of prophecy. For it 
will not do to supply here merely : in general, that He is to come; 
but our interpretation is as yet too dim-sighted to discover with 
certainty, where the prophecy of John’s fate is to be found. 
Some have said that from the foretold sufferings of Christ an 
inference may be made implicitly to those of His forerunner, or 
that the record of the Tishbite’s life shows us the antitype in the 
type.” Both of these conjectures, however, are insufficient, the 
latter also, whatever truth belongs to it, does not go the full 
length, as the agreement fails precisely in the death of Elias; it 
is reasonable, therefore, in us to wait for a future opening up of 
the Scripture. He who, in regard to the prophetical word, can- 
not bring his proud, learned heart to this, as in many places it 
is proper to do, is not qualified for attaining by humble investi- 
gation to an understanding of prophecy. He, in fine, who “ is 
not ashamed”? to declare that it is preposterous “ to find in the 
Old Testament the Christian idea of the suffering Messiah,” and 
who, in the character of a Christian scribe, is so bold as to con- 
tradict the Lord Jesus to his transfigured face—such a one we 


* 80 Hengstenberg: Christ considers the history of Elias as a pro- 
phecy of the history of John; he shows even how John cannot at all 
be Elias if he did not experience contradiction of sinners, rejection and 
suffering. 

* De Wette on the practical explanation of the Psalms, p. 18, 19. 
A scarcely credible specimen of confused statements with bold asser- 
tions is this little work as a whole, whose abuse I reckon ‘an honour. 
Should not the author, now dead, have been himself a little ashamed 
of this opposition, in his last and better days. 
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should in vain ask to read and hear how Christ again, in all that 
He says, points back to His sufferings, of which it stands written ; 
how Hemanifestly distinguishes between His first andsecond com- 
ing, and thus alone gives the key to the understanding of all the Old 
Testament prophets. 


THE LUNATIC: THE UNBELIEVING AND PERVERSE GENERATION. 


(Matth. xvii. 17, 20, 21; Mark ix. 16, 19, 21—-29; 
Luke ix. 41). 


What a change, to which we find nothing similar in the life 
of Christ! From the Mount of Transfiguration, out of the opened 
heaven, he comes down to the vale of tears, and finds the distress 
of a more than ordinarily fearful case of demoniacal possession, 
finds the mockery of the Scribes directed against the disciples 
who were left behind, finds unbelief in Israel, unbelief also in 
His own disciples, and His difficult work with this generation 
begins forthwith anew. From the sanctuary, into which His 
perfect faith has introduced Him, He comes forth—and what a 
spectacle meets His view! Nothing more natural than that all 
He now says should bear the stamp of holy passion and zeal 
coming from the depths of His bosom, as well as that the ground- 
tone of it all continues to be a complaint against their unbelief, 
and the overpoweringly pressing invitation to faith. Matthew 
gives prominence to the two principal sayings in which this is 
expressed, giving only so much of the narrative as is necessarily 
connected with these; Mark is able, again from good sources, 
vividly to paint the whole occurrence, and, besides, he preserves 
important words spoken by Christ in conversation with the 
father of the lunatic, as also at the healing of the latter; Luke 
alone adds at least the circumstance, that it was an only son. 

The disciples, who remained below, should have cast out the 
devil in the absence of their Master, for to them in the mean- 
time the demoniac had been brought; but they could not, 
although Luke has recorded at the beginning of the same chapter, 
that Christ had given them authority and power over all devils.! 


* According to Lange, this loss of former power was “probably a 
consequence of the great depression, which the communication of Christ 
regarding his impending sufferings had produced in them.” 
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This caused a pressing of the people around the poor disciples to 
their shame, a reasoning among the Scribes certainly not friendly 
to them, and thus the Master finds them when He returns to 
them! All the people are “struck with fear” at His presence 
suddenly appearing in these circumstances, they are moved 
with something more than accustomed reverence,! and hasten 
to Him, humbly saluting Him; it is hereby indicated, however, 
that the Scribes did not join with them. And He immediately 
begins by inquiring what is the matter, and where help is wanted. 
He asked—not the Scribes (which is a reading arising from a 
false interpretation), probably also not merely the people who 
ran to Him, but, as was very natural, all in common, including 
his disciples as the principal persons to whom he had come: 
Why dispute ye with one another?? What are you about, 
that I should find you in such commotion? But the ashamed 
disciples are silent, nor do the scribes think proper to acknow- 
ledge before the Master what they have been saying against the 
disciples. Instead of them, the man about whose case the ques- 
tion was, the agitated and sadly disappointed father of the pos- 
sessed, takes up the word, and relates the case with a terrible 
description of the malady, and a melancholy charge against the 
disciples :—they could not—they were not able. The first answer of 
Christ, however, is a strongly vented word of grief, an accusation 
of unbelief against the whole race incommon, into whosemidst He 
must thus again enter; this word has very strikingly been pre- 
served almost literally the same by all the three Evangelists. 


1 This may be sufficiently explained also without supposing, as 
many do, an after-lustre of the transfiguration, What was proper for 
Moses was beneath the dignity of Christ; besides here the miraculous 
light was not meant as an after-lustre for the people. 

2 I donot retract this, although Alford has contradicted me, and I ~ 
read Mark ix. 16 with many now: énpérycev avrots (which here 
almost recurs to the avrovs and adrois ver. 14, takes in, however, the 
8xdos named ver. 15)—as also with Rec. and several: cufyreire mpés 
atrovs (Cod. A. éavrovs). Quite naturally, inasmuch as all were 
gathered round the disciples when Christ came to them, he does not 
immediately single out the disciples alone (as Alford has misunder- 
stood me), but puts them in this first address, as afterwards (ver. 16), 
together with the entire unbelieving generation. It is his first 
impression which here finds the expression: What have you sons of 
men already again found to dispute and be in distress about ? 
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Ver. 17. An expression of holy impatience, to reach the goal 
which He had just been so near on the Mount! The vehement 
indignation of warm love, which seeks only faith to call forth the 
helping power and glory of God! (Luke ver. 43; John xi. 
40). The inward grief of Him who was holy and righteous 
in the truth of God, for whom the perversity of men is so 
hard to bear! It is with Him a different zeal from that of 
Moses (Num. xx. 10), which was sinful, because it becomes 
no one who is himself asinner to rebuke in his own might. How 
long shall I continue with you, labour almost in vain among vou, 
who even yet donot believe? How long shall I still suffer you? 
Only He can speak thus who, as the holy One among sinners, 
bore the burden of all (Gal. vi. 2), and whose whole life was in the 
innermost sense, from the very first, a profound suffering through 
the feeling and enduring of sin. Thus according to the Father’s 
counsel it was necessary in this word, which was drawn from the 
usually closed depths of His heart, immediately after the revela- 
tion of His glory, to manifest the glory also of His human endu- 
rance, the pain of divine love in His human nature, which was 
alike strongly susceptible of this on account of meekness and 
purity. If we had not this word, and that other in Luke xii. 
50, we should want the true, entire insight into the self-denying, 
atoning nature even of His whole earthly course in our flesh and 
blood. What complainings, known only to the Father, does this 
single expression, which He neither can nor will restrain, pre. 
suppose? He takes, however this expression also of most imme- 
diately personal feeling—so entirely do all His thoughis continu. 
ally move in the sphere of holy writ—directly from that first 
complaint of God against His people Deut. xxxii. 5,20. (The 
Sept. has in the first of these verses yeved cxodtd Kal duecTpap~ 
pevn, in the second éfeotpappévn). There also follows at ver. 
20 ove gore wiotis &v adtois as the right rendering of gb! 
faa nag —this, however, Christ puts with emphasis before in 
His dmiotos. This rebuking complaint then applies again to 
all in common, to whom He has now come,” in whose unbelief He 


1 Which the more recent commentators without reason deny, see Is, 
xxvi. 2,3,4; Hab. 11. 4. 

2In Mark ver. 19, adrots and ipds are connected exactly with ver. 
16. : | 3 
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sees represented mankind, especially all Israel as it is, the per- 
verse generation by nature and from of old; nay, the repetition of 
that word of the Spirit in the mouth of Christ already points 
beforehand to the rejection of this people on account of their 
unbelief, which is further prophesied of in Deut. xxxii. . First of 
all, however, the words apply to the hastily judging people, as 
also to the scribes, who were malignantly rejoicing at the impo- 
tency of the disciples, then, in particular, to the father of the 
demoniac, as we shall immediately see, finally, also in no less 
measure to the disciples, who were bringing shame upon him 
below, when he was receiving honour above; they certainly de- 
serve on this occasion to be classed with the multitude.! Still the 
rebuking complaint is by no means to be regarded as a repulse, im- 
plying that he now ceased to bear and to love (already in the éws 
mote he represents himself as obediently waiting with patience), 
but with all the more effect on this account does the majestically 
brief command of the Helper follow: Bring Aim hither to Me, 
him who. is in need of help! As in everything there is ever again 
the one thing: Bring him only to Me! 

That which Matthew hastily sums up in ver, 18, in order to 
connect with it the other word concerning unbelief, is given by 
Mark in full detail. The evil spirit, at the look of Jesus, im- 
mediately raises the frightful paroxysm in the person who had 
been brought to Him. But without any trace or tincture of 
that horror which had restrained the faith of the disciples, with 
a calmness which is at the same time a feeling of deep sympathy 
with the wretchedness before Him, Christ looks on the tearing, 
rolling, and foaming, wisely delays the help in order that all who 
were agitated might be tranquillized and prepared for the salu- 
tary impression, and kindly asks the father how long it is since 


1 Schleiermacher finds such a reference to the disciples, although 
certainly unwarranted, yet, in the connection, very natural. (Accord- 
ing to him the whole story of the transfiguration, and what belongs to 
it in Matthew has undergone “a transformation into something strange 
and odd, an unfortunate complication.”’) On the other hand, Neander 
will not at all admit that the “harsh rebuke’’ was intended for the 
weak apostles, whom on other occasions Christ treats so gently ; they 
would not, in that case, he thinks, have asked him as afterwards follows. 
The word, according to him, was spoken chiefly to the father of the 
possessed, and with him to all who should at any time desire merely 
bodily help. | 
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this happened to the poor boy; rodro, with full and hearty 
sympathy and consideration—as much as to say, This is indeed 
very bad and melancholy! The father, as if it were necessary 
to keep up this sympathy, begins anew to describe the case in 
stronger terms than before, and as he before complained that the 
disciples could not help him, so now, in his anguish, he speaks. 
very unbelievingly indeed (differently from the leper in Matt. 
viii. 2) the bold word: But if thou canst do anythiny, more than 
the disciples in thy name—help us, have compassion on us ! 
This us, proceeding from paternal love, this cry for pity would 
in ordinary circumstances, notwithstanding of all the boldness 
of the ¢f, have moved Christ immediately to say: Be whole. 
Now, however, his mind is so full of thoughts about faith and 
unbelief, that the bodily malady, bad as it is, falls into the back- 
ground; He delays still the help which will certainly come, and 
must first speak and testify of faith. One feels the sublimity of 
this single interest and zeal with which Christ here speaks and 
acts, as opposed to the last impotent raging of the spirit that is 
to be cast out. The poor father almost doubts whether he can 
do anything ; in the reply which he gives, Christ leads him into 
His own heart: If thou couldst believe! This is the principal 
thing—my power will then certainly show itself! If he spake 
so doubtingly to Christ with his “If,” with what doubts is he 
likely to have gone at first to the disciples, when the Master 
whom he wanted was not there. Ais faith could and must first 
of all do the most, as the son appears almost passively incapable ; 
his unbelief, next to the power of the malady, had been to the 
disciples the obstacle that had put out their little spark of faith. 
He who does not believe can do nothing, and he who can, is yet 
not able to show the unbeliever anything within the sphere of the 
operations of this miraculous power of God over nature, and that, 
moreover against the power of hell. But all things are possible 
to him that belteveth ! Who needs an interpretation of this word 
in order to understand it? And who can fathom its immeasur- 


1 Qn the neuter rd, before entire clauses see Winer, § 20. Others 
construe: As regards this (that thou saidst) : ei dvvacae—know that all 
is possible, &c. (In which movredoa must fall out as not genuine). 
Others again artificially construe, by reading the Imper. Mid. zicrevoa, 
as if it meant: That «i ddvaca only believe! | 
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able depth of meaning, who can exhaust it in thought and feel- 
ing? Christ repeats the, All things are possible to the disciples, 
with a, Nothing shall be impossible to you, (ver. 20); we will 
speak of it when we come to that verse. _ 

It is not our plan to interpret the words of men to J esus, 
otherwise there would be much to say upon the ingenuous excla- 
mation of the man, (Mark ver. 24), which, amid all His unbelief, 
the Holy Ghost put into His lips, in order that afterwards it 
might have a place in the gospel for the instruction of the whole 
world. We only say here again, that we deeply pity any one 
who does not feel constrained to acknowledge such narratives and 
sayings, as Mark here gives, to be unsearchable, the origin of 
which was possible only as facts in the living conflict of the 
Son of God with the children of men. Where do we read the 
like? Where has the like been done? Into whose mind could 
such things come if they did not actually take place? Perhaps 
even yet Christ would have spoken further of faith and unbelief, 
but the press ofthe people around the person who was ill, and the 
talk about him, increased, and this at length moves Him (as 
Mark, exact even to the last feature, observes) to speak his word 
of power as helper, and, on account of the unbelief which was 
there, where faith must needs co-operate in order to the exertion 
of his power, he speaks here in a greater number of words than 
we have an example of anywhere else. He addresses the spirit 
at some length, puts his I command thee in opposition to the com- 
mand of the disciples, which had been powerless, and which had 
made the devil so bold, and, in order to give the most perfect as- 
surance to the father and son and all the hearers, he adds the 
command, which occurs only here, that it should depart from 
him for ever, never again to enter into him. What condescen- 
sion here marks the work and faithfulness of Christ, in the regard 
which he shows to every circumstance! Now, the deaf spirit 
must hear the command addressed to him, now the evil spirit 
departs after venting his rage for the last time. 

The disciples, however, have not yet heard aright the Master's 
word to the unbelieving generation, and, from their great slow- 
ness to hear, it has never occurred to them, at least not come 
home to them as the principal thing, to apply it also to them- 
selves! This Matthew records of himself along with the others, 
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and lets us see, at the sametime, only by this, what he has no- 
where expressly told us, namely, that the disciples, hitherto, 
from the time that Christ gave them power, had been able to cast 
out devils, and that the present was the first astonishing case of 
failure. Many and various may have been their thoughts and 
conjectures as to wherein the cause of this failure lay : too many 
spirits in the diseased person, or one that was too powerful for 
them? his own great sin, or that of his father? their own sinful- 
ness? perhaps the dispute about precedency which had already 
been raised by the separation of the three disciples, and which 
soon came to light? or some other secret ban lay in the midst of 
them? The Master, however, says it, and comprises it In one 
word: Because of your unbelief ! 

Ver. 20. This is also a general and fundamental answer, 
brought to us from the Mount of Transfiguration, to all our ina- 
bility both past and present. It is, at the sametime, a most 
friendly rebuke, as afterwards it is said of the Comforter, that he 
shall reprove the world of sin, in that they believe not. Three 
times, so far as we know, has Christ in almost the same words, 
attributed so great effects to faith, or rather this greatest one of 
all, that nothing is to be impossible to it; we find a repetition of 
it, not merely in Matth. xxi. 21, but also previous to this in Luke 
xvi, 6. When Christ spoke with the father of the demoniac, he 
disclosed his unbelief to him as the obstacle that stood in the 
way; now, however, he lays the blame on the disciples. Let 
each have his own! Let every one seek and find out his own 
sin! ‘The disciples ought certainly to have been able with their 
strong faith to overcome even the unbelief of the man (because 
it was not complete unbelief), and to remove it as a mountain : 
this is evidently implied in the words of Christ. This is the frst 
and only occasion (besides Mark xvi. 14; John xx. 37 , after the 
resurrection), on which Christ so literally applies to the dis- 
ciples this word of severe rebuke, “ unbelief ;’ instead of this 
he usually, when reproving their unbelief, kindly addresses 
them by, “O ye of little faith!” The expression in Mark iy. 
40, however, borders upon it: How is it that ye have no faith ? 
Namely, now in readiness, as the other way of taking it runs: 
Where is your faith? Thus and no otherwise is here to be un- 
derstood the expression “if ye have faith”—not merely if ye 
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possess faith in general, but if ye have it ready, and hold it fast 
for the moment when ye are called to use it, and to prove it. 
Then, however, all distinction between little and much, small 
and great faith, properly speaking, falls to the ground, the 
smallest measure of real, living power of faith, disturbed at the 
moment by no unbelief and doubt, is sufficient to accomplish the 
greatest things, just as a small spark actually burning kindles an 
entire tAn. For either, on the one hand, faith remains faith, or, 
on the other, unbelief remains unbelief! It is precisely this 
mountain before their eyes,—therefore does Christ take the simi- 
litude from it, and again speak biblically and proverbially at 
the same time. Mountains are obstacles which are to be re- 
moved out of the way, as Is xl. 4 out of the way of the com- 
ing Lord, Zech. iv. 7 the hindrances to the building of the 
temple. As with us itis quite common to say (although, since the 
period of railways, this expression has almost lost its force) that 
there is still many a hill to be surmounted, that one has not yet 
got over all the mountains in the way. Among the Jews an 
eloquent teacher is called py “jh, one who tears up moun- 


tains. This, now, Christ takes as a figure and example of any 
miraculously powerful effect of faith, when he immediately goes 
on to say in general: Mountains shall remove out of their place 
if ye bid them, all things will be obedient to what you say, 
nothing will be impossible to you!, to you even as to God (chap. 
xix. 26; Luke i. 37.) Thus does Christ put the omnipotence 
of God into our hand of faith. Thus he says to us that faith, 
because it Jays hold on the omnipotence of God, can, in virtue 
of this, work miracles,—but how and to what purpose does he 
mean this? He speaks of the wonders of God’s power in the 
sphere of external nature, in order to awaken and strengthen our 
faith in the miracles of grace wrought in the hearts of men.? 


1 Which ipiv abundantly refutes that cunning refinement which 
timidly turns away from the words by reading the for egoing word in 
Mark ix. 23: Udvra duvard omnia effici possunt, a Deo scilicet 76 
morevovrs in usum confidentium | 
_ 2 Others, indeed, less in harmony with the proverbial usage, are for 
finding an allusion to those passages where mountains are also king- 
doms, | powers of the world—nay “this mountain” (which, however, 
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He, in the first place, rebukes that unbelief, so deeply-rooted in 
man (since Satan’s first lie which separated the world from God) 
and to this day so prevalent in Christendom, which looks upon 
nature with its objects and laws as if the supreme free will of the 
living God had not remained immanent in it from the creation 
onwards (Heb. xi. 3.) Not as the scoffers who, speaking scoff- 
ingly even of a creation, affirm that all things remain as they were 
from the beginning of the creation. As if the one original law of 
the power of freedom, of spirit and will, is not to be reckoned as 
a living, penetrating element in all “laws,” and to be received 
as a never failing pre-supposition. God does as he will with the 
powers of heaven and of earth (Dan. iv. 32)—can still always 
make what he will, can create also something new in the old 
creation (Ps. exv. 3; Num. xvi. 30.) Whatsoever He will, He 
does, in heaven and on the earth, in the sea and in all deep 
places (Ps. cxxxv. 6.) He removes mountains ere they are aware 
of it, moves the earth out of its place; speaks to the sun and it 
riseth not, and seals up the stars; He alone spreads out the 
heaven and walks on the waves of the sea. To this simplicity of 
Job (chap. ix. o—8) must all the learning of natural science 
return in the spirit of a little child, if, as an idolatrous illusion, 
it would not rest in mediate causes, and in that which in itself 
is nothing. Nothing stands so fast, not even the granite of the 
original mountains,! as not to be subject every moment to the 
mighty hand of God; and this puts such power into the hand of 
our faith, into the word of our confidence: Ye shall point out to 
the mountain its place, saying évredbev exet, and it will obey! 
Nothing therefore is said at all, and one knows not of what one 
speaks, if these promised miracles in external nature are cast 
aside, and only the similitude left over; this were to forget the 
simple proposition, that every similitude must first be true and 
real in its substratum, in order that with this anything may 


would not atall be suitable!) is said precisely to be the power of the 
heathen world—as elsewhere the fig-tree is Judaism ! Evang. 
Kirchenz. 1847. p. 948. 

1 Not even the equilibrium of the heavenly bodies, which it is 
reckoned would compensate for all permanent disturbance (for example, 
in the solar system, balancing Jupiter by Saturn !) 
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reasonably be compared, otherwise the promise cancels itself, and 
becomes its opposite. If we might answer: But really to remove 
actual hills, this certainly cannot be, Lord—then would His 
word to us rather mean: It is equally impossible for your 
faith to remove many an obstacle! It is here, just as at Ezek. 
XXXvil., where, in the figurative resurrection, the literal must 
also be guaranteed, for otherwise the meaning and answer of the 
son of man to the question of God would be quite just: Lord, 
as little as these dead bones can become again alive, so little also 
can these dry bones of the house of Israel. We will not here 
relate and examine, as regards the actual removing of moun- 
tains, the sayings and stories to which Bengel alludes in his 
Factum tamen est aliquando ;' that faith has wrought miracles in 
the outer world, and still sometimes works them, is disputed only 
by those fools who think that, with their unbelief, they can blow 
away all the Facta of history, and when such a work is wrought, 
it is at bottom all one whether it be a seed-corn or a mountain 
that miraculously gives place to faith. Finally, however, which 
is the more real and actual, the sphere of spirit, or that of matter, 
which latter Heinroth, for example, has declared to be an “ hypo- 
thesis?” Which is more difficult (to speak with Christ truly in 
place of our folly Matth ix. 5), to remove a mountain, or to tear 
out a root of sin from the heart, to remove a oxdvdadov of unbe- 
lief,so that faith may have free course, moreover, to show the way 
to the spirits of hell, who do not merely lie like the mountains in 
the place where God has created them? To create a new heart 
is more than to create a new heaven and new earth; when God 
shall have prepared His chosen ones by the work of thousands of 
years, He will then, by the word of His power, transform the 
earth for them, in one day. Jn this lies the reason why faith 
which can. do all things has yet seldom (or perhaps never) 
removed mountains; for the same faith knows also that such 
things render no service to the kingdom of God, and it will work 
only for the kingdom of God. The difficult mountains for faith 
lie elsewhere, the greater miracles are the miracles of grace in 


1 Nor the lauded act of Father Rodinger in behalf of the holy 
Elizabeth of Marburgh, whose doubts he removed by transplanting 
trees (Luke xvii. 6) from one shore of the river to the other. (Sepp. 
ili, 241), 
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the heart of man. It is true, indeed, since even grace does not 
compel, that our faith also, however strong, cannot bid away the 
sin of another; but our own sin will yield to faith, which brings 
the omnipotence of God into its will, and our own faith can work 
much good, can overcome much opposing unbelief, can so suffer 
and love a whole unbelieving and perverse generation, that some- 
thing may be made of it which can be made only thus, To this 
the word of Christ points, and gives us, in the bosom of a sharp 
rebuke, a most cheering consolation, inasmuch as He attributes 
such great power even to the small grain of mustard seed. It 
is our duty then when we have any faith, as it were by a second 
potency, to believe in the right and might of our faith,’ not to let 
it fall aside, but by watching, praying, fasting, to keep the mus- 
tard seed in growth and exercise, so that, when the occasion comes, 
we may have faith to remove precisely th2s mountain which is 
now in our way, if only another unbelief do not keep it fixed by 
the root. 

Ver. 21. Christ says two things in the But here, first, that He 
had meant the casting out of devils by the similitude of remov- 
ing mountains, and, secondly, that to control spirits, to break 
the evil will, the wicked power in the kingdom of sin and of 
rebellion against the Almighty, who tolerates it according to the 
law of freedom, and even only thus removes it, is indeed another 
and greater thing than the simple working of miracles in helpless 
nature. This may perhaps be the deepest meaning of the 
expression this kind—this kind of mountains in the way, of 
things to be removed for the kingdom of God—or somewhat 
more nearly as a certain Bible glosses it: this kind of ene- 
mies of man, the devils. In so far we could not insist on 
maintaining precisely, that here (as at chap. xii. 45) Christ 
speaks of a particular kind of worse, or stronger devils; and yet, 
on the other hand, the éxropeveras seems to point to others 
which go out more easily, and we have nothing to say against its 
being so understood at the same time, so much the less that 
Mark gives only this word, which, by itself and without the fore- 
going antithesis, must be so understood. Probably the disciples 


1 As Trahndorff most recently (Der Welthistor. Zweifel p. 35, 
39) concedes the victory only to this “faith in the power of faith.” 
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also had been thinking of specially obstinate spirits; Christ then 
would in the second place confirm this thought of theirs, after 
having in the first place particularly spoken of unbelief. Instead 
of the strong and ever prepared faith, to which even the worse 
sort also must yield, he calls it now very significantly praying 
and fasting ;} He thereby goes still a step deeper into the 
matter, and gives unasked an answer to the second question 
which the disciples should have put: Why, then, had we not our 
faith now, but unbelief? You have not carefully enough kept 
and exercised your faith. This is done by prayer; he who lives 
in prayer lives in faith, and if we are found praying in connexion 
with any work we have to do, it will then be seen how much 
the earnest prayer of faith can do. Finally, fasting is a help to 
prayer, sobriety and temperance in what pertains to the bodily 
life, the opposite of which can only strengthen the flesh against 
the spirit. Fasting, then, when joined with prayer, and ied as 
a help to it, is also of great value; this Christ would not have 
to be forgotten, and He speaks it out on this opportunity, in 
order to put it as a counterpoise to the misunderstanding of 
what He had formerly said chap. ix. 15. That which He says 
in the first place, of quite literal bodily fasting, may indeed be 
further understood of the turning away from the world and 
nature in general, which will assist in turning to God (prayer). 
Whether, as Oetinger thinks, the disciples in general or imme- 
diately before, to speak very plainly, “ate and drank too much” 
—we leave undetermined ; that they, however, at all events de- 
served and needed this hint, is quite as certain as that we all 
have great reason to observe what Christ has here said, and 
diligently to apply the means here prescribed, when we have 
anything in hand that will not go so easily or so speedily as we 
would wish. 


1 'Whereby he certainly does not mean, as rationalistic folly has 
perverted it: They should in future cause such @ diseased person to 
pray and fast more! 
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SECOND ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUFFERINGS. 
(Matth. xvii. 22, 23; Mark ix. 31; Luke ix. 44.) 


This had already been said before the transfiguration (chap. 
xvi.), and is now repeated after it, stronger emphasis being laid 
in the repetition on the killing and rising again (Mark «al daroK- 
tavOeis). It remains so; the wérrew- is not taken back, although 
I should still walk with you a while in Galilee. The new addi- 
tion, which Luke alone therefore gives, at the beginning of ver. 
44, is an echo of what Christ said to the three disciples (vers. 12, 
13): The Son of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of men, 
that they may do to him likewise what they will, as they did to 
John. The hands of men, to whom the heavenly Son of Man 
is, notwithstanding of the likeness thus denoted, here opposed, 
as he was before to the whole unbelieving and perverse genera- 
tion—are wicked hands, for their will and intention is wicked ; 
this David already knew right well (1 Chron. xsii. 13)... But 
by whom is the sapadiSoc6a: performed? Who delivers Him 
up? Afterwards, at chap. xx. 18, 19, mention is made of His 
being delivered up to the Gentiles, which indeed is an impor- 
tant, and therefore also a predicted element in the sufferings 
of Christ; but there also this rapaSécovew is preceded by a 
mapadobncerat. There the traitor is specially included in the 
first delivering up (John vi. 64, xiii, 11, 21), here, however, 
all men are viewed as opposed to the mapadtoovs. Christ, there- 
fore speaks here of the counsel of God (as Acts ii. 23; Rom. viii. 
82), whose hand gives over His Son, as the Son of Man, to men 
from one hand to another, first to Judas, who delivers him up to 
the high priests, and these to the Gentiles and the unjust. 

In Luke we have beforehand the words : let these sayings sink 
down into your ears! and v. Meyer’s note, with which many 
agree, refers this to the foregoing: “ This praise and testimony 
of God’s miraculous power for your future confirmation”—for 


* It would, however, be too harsh to say (Richter’s House Bible), 
that in the term ‘“ man,” Christ always presupposes what is worst. 
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you will need it when my sufferings begin. This, certainly, 
yields a good sense, but then there are no words of praise and 
astonishment at the peyadeudrns tod beod noticed, and therefore 
Luke could scarcely denote this by, these sayings ; the expression 
appears to us rather to be parallel with the immediately following 
TO pijua todro, and is perhaps a resumption of ver. 28, the evan- 
gelist unconsciously taking up the expression there! Only thus 
does the duets form a proper antithesis to the people, who are 
again intent on seeing outward signs of glory and power: Ye 
know better now what immediately awaits Me; let it sink, if 
not into your hearts, yet into your ears, hear and retain at least the 
Aoyos that have been already said and must ever again be said! 
(Lor, &e.) Consequently, it is just inversely as regards the fore- 
going interpretation: Forget not in your joy that I must suffer and 
die, so that you may continue humble, and not neglect prayer and 
fasting for the removal of the great mountains which still lie in 
the way to glory! The faith of Christ did not say to Golgotha, 
Be thou removed. His prayers and fastings did not cast the 
devil out of Judas, nor the devil Judas out of the circle of the 
apostles. He endured the cross, and thus removed out of the way 
the mountain of the world’s sin and the world’s guilt, so that 
now salvation is made possible to every one that believes. (Chap. 
xix. 25, 26). Thus ever and ever again does the word concern- 
ing the sufferings of Christ afford the true understanding, the 
true limitation and fulfilment, of all his other words; this is the 
purpose of God who delivers up the Son, the only key to all His 
ways, showing how, and how far, the sin which had its origin in 
freedom can, by His hand and the hand of men, be alone 
abolished in freedom. 


1 Hence Alford quite correctly understands it still more exactly as 
if it meant: these my, (for some time past,) repeated words to you about 
suffering and dying--you are forthwith to hear again that which you 
have almost forgotten, scarcely heard ! 


VOL. II. 2 B 
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THE TRIBUTE PENNY AND STATER, 
(Matth. xvii. 2527.) 


The seventeenth chapter is a principal chapter, quite complete 
in itself—not merely in the gospel of Matthew, but in the life of 
Christ himself. First, there is the transfiguration above on the 
heights of assured victory, obtained by faith, which already 
actually takes beforehand something from sight, the second seal- 
ing by the Father (John vi. 27), with the accordant testimony of 
Scripture and nature, of this and of the invisible world; the Son of 
Man standing upon the threshold between life and death, almost 
as if there were here no gates, and becoming conscious of the 
fact that in Him indeed is the life and the light of men: even 
here, however, the wéArxes racyev tr adtéy is confirmed and 
prepared. And now, in the contrast which is yet at the same 
time no contrast, we find the same Son of Man below carrying 
on His painful work against the power of death and the grave, 
bearing the burden of the unbelieving generation, which is laid 
on Him alone (Acts xi. 18, érpododdpyoev—Deut. xxxii. 11; 
Num. xi. 11, 12; Is. xlvi. 3, Ixiii. 8, 9) to remove it in His 
faith ; the word of His mouth, which also lifts the veil a little 
from the inner sanctuary, where this holy one of God prays and 
fasts in most willing, self-emptying love to sinners. Finally, 
in the third place, in order that this chapter may be complete, 
there is also a testimony to His outward subjection to law and 
tribute, although He is the free Son: how He turns even His 
kingly power only to the purpose of obedience, such as is proper 
to the subject !? All these things in this connection are no cun- 
ningly devised fables invented by a gospel writer, no phantasma- 
goria of a dreaming Church which has been built upon no 
corner-stone, whose dreams (contrary to all psychology of the 
human race!) had produced unheard-of results in the actual 


1'The remark that Matthew alone, the former tax-gatherer, has 
preserved the account of the Stater goes to substitute what is merely 
human in the place of much deeper motives in the evangelist, for the 
connexion. 
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world up till then, and (contrary to all the history of the human 
race) had, in addition to this, transformed the actual word in the 
subsequent time, as is evident at this day in the Church which is 
not yet overcome by the gates of hell, in the kingdom which ever 
continues to come with power. Who then can with « reason,” 
1. at least, with consistency, deny the actual truth of these 
narratives and testimonies, except those to whom the whole history 
of the world and their own personal life has become a phantas- 
magoria, an illusion! But those people whom another has made 
so wise to choose Blocksberg! for Tabor,? should yet, if they 
thoroughly examine their own self-consciousness and that of the 
world, be afraid of the future weighty dreams of their poor souls, 
and should give a little more study to Hamlet’s sohloquy. If 
they can make easy work of the first part, “To be, or not to be, 
that is the question” in the ¢dea, still the conscience does not 
comprehend it; the fear of death (Heb. ii. 15), shows ever 
again only a sleeping instead of a not-beiny, and—“ What in 
that sleep of death, for dreams may come ”—that és the question ! 
“Ys it not thus,” the Lord God asks also Cain. Oh ye poor 
ones who wilfully deny the Redeemer with your feigned words 
(2 Pet. 1. 3), which even now every breath of morning air that 
blows from the great day of the Lord into your souls, scatters 
like chaff before the wind ! 


Already from the profound connexion of the incident of the 
tribute money with the whole chapter to which it belongs, enough 
will appear to warrant our not calling this “the most difficult 
miraculous story in the gospel record,” with a believing com- 
mentator who, in the love of his faith, inclined a little too much, 
to the men of the idealistic school, and who now that he has 
gone to his rest, understands all better. We ask wherein lies 
this difficulty, if only we keep to that central point from which 
alone the entire life and labours of Jesus can be understood ? 
Already Bengel, who for the exegesis of the Scripture must ever 
anew be revived, has expressed almost everthing in the words: 

' Namely of the Idealist who quite correctly says: “In truth, if I 


am all that, then am I mad to-day!’ Goethe’s Faust is their Bible, 
2 We abide by the usual name, although Robinson has refuted it. 
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In medio actu submissionis emicat majestas; only we might still 
more aptly invert the expression: In the midst of the majesty, 
to which the fishes of the sea when it is necessary are subser- 
vient, submission maintains itself. 

The tax which is here indicated by the article ta dédpayua as 
well-known to Jewish readers was certainly the half shekel of 
the temple tribute (2 Kings xu. 4; 2 Chron. xxiv. 6, 9; comp. 
Neh. x. 32), which had its origin ix. xxx. 138, and was after- 
wards kept up.1. Although the LX X, reckoning according to 
Alexandrine double drachms, put didpaypov for bon} (Gen. 
xxiii, 15, 16; Ex. xxi. 82, xxx. 18, 15, &.), and for prep 


bottin yp bow (Gen. xxiv. 22 ; Ex. xxxvili. 26), put Spayyu}, 
nay at Ex, xxx. 13 jyiou rod dudpaypou, yet Joseph. (bell. jud. 
vii. 26), and Philo have the Attic reckoning as here, in like 
manner Aquila (dix. xxxvill. 26), didpaywov. According to the 
Tract. mpi the payment was not a thing of compulsion, but 
a voluntary work of legal piety; hence, the modest question of 
the tribute-gatherers here, which yet, at the same time, has 
something odious in it: Does your Master pay this tax? Or does 
He omit this, in the exercise of His well-known freedom ??_ They 
avoid the Master Himself, as they always do, and address them- 


! True, indeed, even Wieseler recently understands the civil tax to 
the Roman Emperor, but we protest against this explanation. It 
greatly weakens the idea of the vids (vers. 25, 26), removes the equally 
clear and significant. connection with the tranfiguration, and rejects the 
profound meaning lying precisely therein. We agree in this instance 
with Neander, who, in like manner against Wieseler, observes: “ The 
entire significance of the account rests precisely on this, that it is 
no common political, but a Temple tax.” ‘When the Church fathers 
(Clemens, Origen, Augustine, Jerome), understand it of the Inperial 
tax they have thereby certainly missed the import of the entire 
incident—as the English writer Trench has, by a thorough investiga- 
tion, made out. That Wieseler attempted ‘so forced an interpretation ” 
as this only for the sake of his harmony has with truth been repre- 
sented to him also in Tholuck’s Litt. Anzeiger. — 

2 Whether, according to Pirke Aboth. « 4. §. 5, Rabbis were 
actually exempt from taxation, is uncertain, and as far as regards 
that period may rather be doubted from this account. Others think 
that, because Jesus had for a long time been away from Capernaum, 
this made the tribute-gatherer uncertain. Perhaps it may also (with 
Braune) be understood as if the question “‘ Does your Master pay ?” 
was nothing more than a polite way of asking payment. | 
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selves to the spokesman Peter, who was settled in Capernaum, as 
Jesus himself was to a certain extent. Peter says, of course, 
Yes, because he knew what to say, from what had taken place 
on a former occasion, but his' prompt answer is immediately fol- 
lowed by embarrassment, on finding that there is no money in 
the bag. or this is presupposed in the account, as otherwise 
Christ would not have devised means of providing in another 
way. 

Christ foreknew all this, because it was ordained that he should 
now know it, in the Father’s counsel, according to which the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth chapter of Matthew was ordained to be 
just what it is, and not: otherwise; he anticipates the embarrassed 
question with an explanation, which (to remove this mistake before- 
hand) is certainly not meant to find fault with Peter's Yes, as if it 
had been too rashly and inconsiderately spoken.! Such an idea 
seems to us to shift the entire meaning of the thing, and to be 
itself inconsiderate. What other answer should Peter have given 
than the historical truth which was known to him, and concerning. 
which he was asked? Should he have said something to this 
effect: He has been in the general habit of paying, but whether 
he will do so on this occasion, I know not? Or, what he was 
forbidden to say: He is God’s Son, and free from the temple 
tribute? Christ then does not mean this, nor is there in what he 
says the slightest censure of Peter. His question, What thinkest 
thou, Simon? also anticipates the thoughts of Simon only in this, 
that the latter might afterwards have deemed it to be strange, 
and, properly speaking, unjust that the Son of God should be 
put into embarrassment by this tax, paid by subjects to the house 
of his Father! These after-thoughts were quite as natural and 
right as the first answer ; the wpoéf@acev means in general that 
Christ, in all-that he said, anticipated the thoughts of Peter, and 


1 Peter could and durst not on his part answer otherwise. It is 
mere trifling in Lange, when he makes this Yes of Peter, mistakenly 
described as “ inconsiderate,” to be typical again of the error of the 
Catholic Church, in fettering the freedom of Christ by the Temple- 
obligations of the old covenant! By such a mode of interpretation one 
may disguise the most natural things. Seeing that I myself, as is 
well-known, must bear to have a false penetration objected to me, I am 
all the more inclined and bound to protest wherever I really find the 
proper limit transgressed. 
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met these with a distinct solution of the difficulty. Christ, in 
order to demonstrate by general analogy the truth of the claim, 
according to which he would certainly be exempt from this tax, 
now compares the great King in Jerusalem, the God of Israel, 
with the kings of the earth, into whose ranks he has actually 
entered by the theocratical constitution. The kings of the earth 
take neither téXn (of things,) nor x#vaov (of the person,) neither 
tax nor custom of any kind whatever, from the princes, their own 
sons—thus says the heavenly one, over whom the voice from 
heaven bore testimony shortly before that He is the Son. Peter, 
when again asked, must give an answer which is quite right, and 
yet contradicts his former Yes. Christ first brings this contra- 
diction between His right and His conduct into full prominence in 
the expressed inference: Then are the children, properly the sons, 
free. Was the half shekel originally a ransom for the person, 
§wipd TDD why, as afterwards, at ver. 27, dvri indicates, it fol- 
lows that the Redeemer himself was as free from this, as from 
Luke ii. 23. But that in the application of what he has said 
he still retains the plural, which before was quite proper, instead 
of saying, Then am J as the Son of God, free—in this lies one of 
the most striking expressions of condescension which he ever 
made. The paying of tribute being in itself something outward, 
belonging to this world, he might, indeed, as he was ever ready 
to do in such cases, rank himself along with them: That we may 
not offend, give it for me and thee. But here the external closely 
and profoundly borders upon the internal, and even here he as- 
signs at the same time to his disciples as sons the right of freedom, 
which yet belongs to him alone as the Son! He says this with 
the same prospective glance, as we find at Mark ii. 27, 28, the 
Son of Man brings to all men in him, new freedom and dominion ; 
see our earlier interpretation at Matth. xii. 8. He kindly looks 
forward and sees, as in Simon the future Peter, so in his disciples 
and the members of his family collectively, the future sons of 
God, and as is indeed right, predicates of them on account of 
their calling, the same claim which he in person inalienably 
possesses. 

Christ might have borrowed or begged the stater from many a 
one to whom it would have been the greatest honour and joy to 
give it to him, but ¢his certainly would not have been consistent 
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with what is due to the honour of the Son, who might indeed 
accept such gifts of love for his earthly wants, but not ask 
them.! Then must Peter,as fisher, render service, in order to 
fetch what was needed from God’s treasury, and, by an act quite 
in the way of his calling as a fisher, learn how this treasury 
stands ever open to the faith of God’s children. A miracle, in 
many respects great, is performed in a small thing, on account of 
the great significance belonging to it. With a foreknowledge, 
which is at the sametime more than foreknowledge, the assurance 
namely that it has been ordained and commanded in the Father's 
counsel and might, Christ says everything to Simon beforehand 
ere ittakes place. He will immediately catch something with his 
hook, the first fish will bring money—and that in its dumb, but 
here loudly-speaking mouth (Job. xii. 8)—finally, just so much 
as is necessary for the moment, neither more nor less, a stater or 
4 drachms.? The same take,? and give to them, the tax-gatherers, 
who are asking it, for Me and thee. Thus does Christ separate 
again the we who had just been united, not without a hint that it 


1 He could say to no one: Be so good as give the tax for Me! The 
remark of Hess, however, reaches somewhat too far: “It appears, He 
would in this case on purpose not pay the temple-tax with another's 
money” —if by this is to be understood: Not even with the contribu- 
tions of His followers that were then in the purse. Whence, then, did 
He pay before? There was therefore at that time certainly nothing in 
the purse, 

2 In Stilling’s Heimweh is related how the fish snatched away the 
shining piece of money dropped by a man on the shore, and as being 
too large to swallow, had kept it in its throat until Peter soon after 
came with the hook. ‘Thus must some one have lost it, for the service 
of the Master. This is possible, but not necessary, and it is better not 
to add any stories of ours to that which is given us, by going farther 
back into the depths of the sea, 

3 Observe here, Christ says, Take the stater, and not the fish, which yet 
Lange makes Peter to have brought to the tax-gatherers as payment in 
natura (worth a stater), after having opened its mouth, 7.¢., in poetical 
expression, loosened it from the hook! Lange thinks at least that the 
apostle at all events delivered what was required to the tax-gatherers 
in a miraculous form—either that he gave the fish as caught 
at Christ’s word, or that he related to them the miracle with the 
money. We think, however, that the testimony of the power of Jesus 
here belonged only to the disciples and not at all to the tax-gatherers ; 
otherwise we should lose the principal point of the whole, namely, the 
humility that would not offend. 
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was a condescension. For the others no payment is to be made 
in Capernaum, because the tax was gathered from every one only 
in the place where he lived; according to the symbolical sense, 
however, Peter is the representative of all for whom Christ 
Himself pays, inasmuch is He bids them pay in His fellowship 
and as His followers. 

We now return to what was said at the beginning. Even the 
miraculous power which proves his dignity and freedom as a Son, 
He makes use of in a way of humble self-denial. And where- 
fore? But that we may not offend! Hear, hear ye proud ones 
among the disciples of the lowly one, ye champions of faith who 
are apt to forget the love, ye quakers with the hat of self-will 
upon your head, to whom, with all their good intention, the true 
Spirit has not yet shown the true relation of Christ and His New 
Testament theocracy to the kingdoms of this world! True, if 
ye are sons in the Son, ye are all free—free however, not from, 
but to, the fulfilling of all righteousness. Consider, moreover, 
that the kings of the earth do not know you as such, in your 
heavenly sonship, that ye are rather to abide here as strangers — 
and give no offence. Child of God in the faith which removes 
mountains, use this thy very power as a son in the humility of 
faith, by submission to the hands of men. Thou should’st sooner 
and rather procure by thy faith the tribute pence, than needlessly 
remove the mountains out of the way; rather work a miracle 
for this than give any offence by thy power and freedom, laying 
down oxdvdana instead of removing them. 


FHE TRUE GREATNESS OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. THE 
POWER OF THE CHURCH TO BIND AND TO LOOS%. 


(Matth. xviii, 3-20. Mark ix, 3350. Luke ix. 48-50), 


It is self-evident that év éxeivy 7 Opa is not literally to be 
strained, as expressing immediate connexion, but (although it 
is certainly more than merely é éxe‘vy 7H juépg) leaves room, 
at all events, for the return of Peter from procuring the tri- 
bute money; for afterwards (ver. 21), he is present, and has 
heard everything along with the rest. The dispute. as to 
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precedency had already broken out before on the way to Ca- 
pernaum, while, in addition to the internal grounds for such 
questioning, which already lay of necessity in the thoughts and 
inquiries of the disciples respecting the mysterious advent of 
the kingdom of heaven, and their personal position in that king- 
dom, outward occasions also had now come in rapid succession 
(chap. xvi. 19, 28; xvii. 1). Whether Peter was destined to 
occupy a place above the others, and what that was, what besides 
was meant by Christ in the repeated separation of the three 
disciples from the twelve—this was more directly interesting and 
important to them than the dying and rising again of the Son of 
Man! At least their thoughts soon turn from the one to the 
other, and only the latter gives rise to a warm and lengthy dis- 
cussion, because it concerns their persons. The question in 
dispute, which Matth. states in the uncaptiously general form ris 
dpa petlwv éeoriv, has yet another personal motive lying behind 
it: Which of us shall receive special precedence, and the place 
of honour (chap. xx. 21), orrather is already destined to this by 
Christ ?? Mark, with his more concise ris pelfor, expresses this 
in his connection still more strongly. Luke most distinctly 7, 
tis dy ein peilov abtdv—i.e., of course not greater than them, 
but which of us shall be greater than the rest (comp. Luke xxii. 
24.) Not, however, altogether, as Winer also understands this 
passage : that they were thinking of a single major ceteris or prin- 
ceps (as in other places the comparative is thus put for the super- 
lative Matth: xiii. 32 peitov rév Aaydvev), they were rather think- 
ing, as the occasion led them to do, of several who might receive 
precedence; although Christ afterwards, in his answer, very 
strikingly makes a proper superlative of it, in order to place in 
opposition to it His pexpotépos év waow. That Peter was not 
the speaker on this occasion we take to be quite as natural as 
that he afterwards again comes prominently forward (Matth. 


1 Of course, as the clause ‘in the kingdom of heaven” clearly shows, 
the entire question refers to the future position, by no means only (as 
Neander says): who among them is now already by zeal in the service 
of Christ, in virtue of his personal qualities and services the greater ? 
The disciples will certainiy anticipate the fature a littl—so much is 
true in this; but that only present worthiness qualifies for the king- 
dom of heaven—this is precisely what the answer of Christ opens up to 
them. 
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ver. 21; properly considered, however, the rpoo7 ov Néyoures 
Matth. is to be taken not literally but in the higher truth, accord- 
ing to the manner of this evangelist in other places (comp. chap. 
vill, 5, 6), for according to Mark Christ asked what they had been 
disputing about on the way, but they held their peace, being ashamed. 
Or must we suppose that they afterwards spoke out? This mode of 
reconciling the evangelists can hardly be the right one, and 
might rather impair the truth as well of Matthew’s as of Mark’s 
account.| What Luke, in an expression intermediate between 
the two, says: (Ow Tov duadoyiopov THY Kapdias ab’tav—rightly 
shows, that Matth. has concisely represented the silent confes- 
sion of the disciples before him who knew their thoughts, as a 
Aéyetv, in instructive contradiction to our registering exactness 
in regard to what is merely external. 

We have now, however, in the first place again to show, that 
the whole answer of Christ, which Matthew gives without inter- 
ruption on to ver. 20, was actually spoken by him év éxetvy 77 
opa, and that nothing foreign is added from any other place. 
That is, not that no pause, interruption, or digression may have 
taken place, for Mark and Luke have introduced in the course 
of it the question of John respecting the exorcist in the name of 
Jesus, who had not been called, and several other sayings of 
Christ; but that Christ actually at that time spake all this in 
close succession. As Christ does not let Himself be driven by 
those digressions from pursuing the course of His thoughts, until 
the question of the disciples has been completely answered and 
despatched, so also does Matthew here, as it were, not let him- 
self be hindered from laying before us in one whole the profound 
and grand connexion of his words spoken upon this occasion. 
We will therefore here also do him right, and reserve the con- 
sideration of the sayings in Mark and Luke, although they are 
historically parallel, for our commentary on these places. We 
also leave aside, in the mean time, the immediately following 
parable addressed to Peter (although Matthew includes it, chap. 


1 In which case Roos, for example, is for bringing out, that the sub- 
sequent question was put in a more generalized, less faulty form, than 
the first dispute, ‘‘ who among them is the greatest !’’ We think that 
this ‘among them’’ is self-evident also in Matthew and Mark. Mark 
(pds adAnrovs.) | 
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xix. 1, rightly in the these sayings) as a corollary, which it only 
is in reality, and look only at the profound connexion in which 
Christ, according to Matth. ver.3—20, gives answer and instruc- 
tion as to the true greatness of His disciples in relation to one 
another, This is and remains truly the grand theme, the lead- 
ing idea, which everything follows in consecutive order. 

Christ does not satisfy Himself with saying what lay on the 
surface as the most immediate answer, namely, wherein this true 
greatness of His disciples consists, but takes a deeper and wider 
view of it, and discusses the important point thus raised so com- 
pletely for His disciples in all future time, that He shows besides 
whereon tt is founded, and finally, how it expresses itself. These 
are the three principal parts of the whole. It consists in humi- 
lity first of all, but at the same time also in the love which 
naturally flows from humility, and is given with it, which de- 
spises or neglects no other person as little. (Whereby, already 
at the beginning, the foundation is laid for the inference which 
points out the expression of such love.) In humility : without 
which no one can in any wise be a disciple, can in any wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, or belong to it (ver. 3)—with which 
every humble disciple stands on one and the same level of great- 
ness (ver. 4). In dove: which here is positively a déyeo@at, an 
acknowledging, helping, reception of every other little one, as 
standing on the same level with myself (ver. 5)—negatively, a 
not offending (ver. 6). This latter (because, as we shall see 
occasion was given for this in the circumstances,) is farther carried 
out in an emphatic admonition respecting offences: the “Wo 
to the world!” begins from without (ver. 7)—what is said as to 
the unavoidableness and yet the criminality of offences goes 
deeper into the thing (ver. 7)—and finally, the way pointed out 
to self-denial, to the slaying of inward offences in themselves, 
completes the information for the disciples if they would not fall 
into the “ Wo to the world !” and “ Wo to the man!” (ver. 8, 9). 
For this is the only way by which the disciples of Jesus can 
attain to, or maintain humility, which in relation to others be- 
comes love; thus alone is offence avoided and destroyed in the 
root. 

But after Christ has thus represented the matter to His dis- 
ciples in so severe and difficult a light, after He has thus plainly 
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shewn them that the return to a childlike state here required of 
them is truly no child’s play, but can be attained only by the 
manliest internal struggles with the members of the old man, 
which unhappily have already grown strong—He does not stop 
here, but comforts them again by kindly opening up to them, 
how the greatness of the little ones, whom we are not to despise 
and offend but love (consequently, which also lies behind this : 
the loving patience of Christ towards the other little ones, who, 
alas! as yet offend in their weakness), is founded on the great 
salvation through the Son of Man. If already, at ver. 5, prepar- 
ing the way for this, it was said that a little child is to be so 
highly esteemed because Christ is in him—Christ now first, at 
ver. 10, comprises it in one weighty and mysterious proposition : 
the greatness of the little ones (é¢. as the interpretation will 
show, the dignity of those who are as yet indeed weak, but who 
are, precisely on this account, disaicles ot child-like humility), 
rests on this, that they are highly honoured before God. And 
wherefore, whence is this? The more particular development of 
this follows immediately: For the Son of Man is come to save 
the children of men (ver. 11)! To this literal statement is 
added the parable of the seeking love of the shepherd (ver. 12 
13),.a parable which puts to shame ever y proud thought that goes 
against the love of Christ, and which exhorts to the imitation of 
His example in going forth to seek others. Then follows, in con- 
clusion, as the highest step in the ascent, the gracious good plea- 
sure of the Mather towards the little ones (ver. 14). In this love of 
the Father, manifested in the redeeming Son, must the genuine 
humility and love ofall his genuine children be founded, and must 
seek to know nought else but this: I myself am not lost only 
from such love, and no other must be lost from my want of love. 
Christ might now have stopped here, but He has yet more to 
say. The dispute of the twelve about precedence has again 
opened up to His inner view the entire future of His Church, 
which is to proceed from these disciples. It is natural that He 
should specially refer this dispute to that word which was given 
to Peter before the others (chap. xvi. 18, 19), in order now, at the 
same time, to exhibit its true meaning in opposition to any mis- 
understanding of it. Accordingly, in order to thoroughly ex- 
haust this theme, so as to be understood in all future time, He 
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shows how one day the greatness of His disciples (according to 
which there is no yedfwv prae ceteris, but only a common rivalry 
of love on the part of every little one who will be great in Christ, 
towards every other little one who also belongs to Christ), how 
this greatness should and will express itself in the fellowship of all 
the redeemed who believe on Him. If the two first parts of the 
discourse spoke of individuals, we have now, in the third part, 
a term expressive of union; hitherto it has been, zrasdiov toto, 
Os édv, Tovobrov €y, els TeV puKpev ToUTey—now, however, it is 
adeXgos, now the children are represented as brothers and 
sisters in the household of God, who, in their intercourse with 
one another, are neither to give nor to take offence, but in the 
power of Christ, who is with them and in them, to manifest the 
Jove that seeks and saves. If the second part contained a retro- 
spective glance at the first and innermost ground of all this new 
order of love and humility, which is henceforward to be the true 
order of precedence (the “ house-law of humility ” for the family 
of God), at the coming of the Son of Man into the world for its 
salvation—there follows now, on the other hand, a prospective 
glance at the future state of His kingdom. The true greatness of 
the disciples of Christ expresses itself in the unity and power of 
His Church, unity, namely, in the love, and power in the truth 
of God (which latter will certainly not be wanting in genuine love). 
The unity of love is, according to the connexion with what goes 
before, necessarily represented in the well-regulated conduct of 
the individual, as a member of the Church, in the case of offences, 
(ver. 15,17}. It shows itself, in the first place, always as unity 
of dove, in the censure of the brother who sins, which is to be 
administered in a manner equally sparing, and seeking, by suc- 
cessive steps, so as to remove the offence; but if the sin yields 
not to love, it must certainly become also unity in the truth, 
inasmuch as the Church (not the individual !) at last excludes, 
and meanwhile drives out the impenitent person from its pale. 
This, again, as the transition to what follows :—The Church has 
power in Christ who has invested it with His own power! What 
it does upon earth in the name of Christ, that does Christ in it 
as being also valid in heaven, and this is finally the true com- 
mon greatness reaching to heaven of the united disciples of 
Christ, in which even every peifoves.of the twelve disappears, 
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and, therefore, certainly every precedence of any kind on the 
part of a Peter, John, and James. Ver. 18—20 speaks of the 
power of the Church, so as that the power first comes into pro- 
minence, and then in the conclusion, which points backwards, it 
is declared what and where this Church is. It is a power (and 
the way was prepared for this by what goes before), to bind also 
with judgment, as to loose with forgiveness (with friendly 
rebuke which aims at forgiveness and reconciliation), therefore, 
the severe power of éruth; in and along with all this, however, 
it is a power to pray, the more excellent power of unceasing 
love, which with its faith penetrates into the love and gifts of the 
heavenly Father. And, finally, who has this power? The 
Church! Where is the Church? Wherever there is a living 
part of its great whole, an out-going of its unity, which cannot 
be separated by place or by number, where even two or three 
are met together in the name ot Jesus! And the ground? 
Because He himself is among them and in them, as already in 
every individual little one who believes on him, ver. 5. 


Vers. 2, 3. All heathen antiquity knew almost nothing of the 
dignity and honour of humzlity, could not even find a word 
which clearly expresses this; the Roman modestia does not 
suffice for this, while the Greek tarewodpov, tarewoppootvn 
only struggles to free itself from censure, so as to be regarded as 
praiseworthy." In the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament 
alone do we find preparatory intimations of that which the first 
great tamewav éavtov can alone fully express. He, however, 
speaks the new great word as simply and unpretendingly as if it 
had always been self-evident. Every child had spoken it, and 
shown it to those who were grown up, a presentiment of it lay 
certainlyin every puero debeter reverentia that found expression, in 
every unexpressed receptivity for child-like feeling and child-like 
ways; yet this presentiment in all its forms waited until Jesus 
placed the child in the midst, and with His word unloosed that word 
which assigns its due praise to humility, and which had hitherto 


'Tholuck cites from Plutarch (de profectibus in virtute, cap. 10) 
‘one of those few passages where ramewos stands in an honourable 
signification,” and compares Plato de legg. lib. iv. p. 15. Bipont. 
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been fast bound by pride in the breast of man. In this most pro- 
found and general reference of his doctrine to the symbol of it and 
prophetic testimony to it, as yet present in man, lies the deepest 
reason why Christ here does not speak but show; by no means 
merely with the purpose (with which the most superficial view is 
wont to stop short) of vividly impressing his disciples, then present, 
with a lasting memorial of this important lesson. This child still 
stands ever in the midst of us, where we see it, and now looking 
on it, think of the words of the master! That there was at that 
time a child near at hand, had been provided for by the Father 
for this occasion. Christ called it to him—consequently it could 
already understand a call, and could walk; he not merely placed 
it in the midst, but took it up also in his arms (according to 
Mark), in order to give expression by action to his love for 
such little ones—it was, therefore, certainly as yet a masdiov 
of tender age. Atall events it was no ill-bred child, not one that 
would not come on being called, that cried or made resistance, 
not one that stood still when the strange, friendly man called, 
but a genuine, true child, such as is meant by the word.? Christ, 
indeed, as Mark pourtrays the scene, had first sat down, as it 
were on the seat of judgment, for the solemn determination of 
this certainly most important question, had called to him the 
council of the twelve, to whom now a grand fundamental prin- 
ciple of the kingdom is to be opened up in presence of the rest 
of the people who stood by, both great and small, as we see from 
the child being there,’ and then, (after having given expression 
to another word against the @édew mpéros efvar) He forcibly and 
unexpectedly puts them all to shame by this little child before all 
the bystanders, and yet in such a way, as could only appeal with 
amiable truth to the pure human feeling. What a majesty of 
love and truth in this, Verily I say unto you! As children—He 
thereby says, at the same time, that it is not the child personally 
that is meant, but that it only stands there as a child in general, 


+ Which, moreover, received no injury ar offence from being thus set 
up before others—so that Weisse might spare the objection ; against 
such conduct of Jesus an intelligent pedagogue would have much to 
say !! 

* So that Nitzsch not quite exactly says, only his disciples were 
present. 
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Ye should, all of you, be children, who, properly speaking, know 
nothing either of comparative or of superlative in their innocently 
positive.existence, who have no questioning one with another as to 
who shall be greater in their paradise and kingdom of heaven; 
but if, unhappily, ye are otherwise—then must ye now be con- 
verted, and again become so! You apostles also, even you, if, and 
because, ye would be the greater! That they themselves, the 
twelve, were chosen to something special in the kingdom of 
heaven was, not indeed without reason, a settled matter with them 
beforehand ; the question therefore now was, who among them 
is greater. But here Christ cuts away that first ground from 
beneath their feet, and plainly announces to them: If ye 
do not become quite different from, quite the reverse of, what ye 
have now shown yourselves to be, ye shall not at all (ov f7)) 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. A terribly unexpected word 
for these servants of the kingdom, who had thought such a thing 
as this next to impossible, who had learned hitherto with their 
Lord to use the word “in the kingdom of heaven” as a great 
thing already done and determined for them! What is of the 
first importance is, to enter into that kingdom; that is already a 
great thing, nay the alone great thing without distinction, which 
is reserved only for the humble. To he called an apostle, and 
not to be in the kingdom of heaven? We know well that this 
alas! turned out to be true in one of the disciples. 

Here the natural understanding in us all is ready to revolt— 
here the blind folly of the proud takes offence: Is this then 
what is called advancing and becoming something, if one must 
turn round, go backwards, and become a little child? But who- 
ever puts the question of Nicodemus to the Master rds Svvarai, 
has already the answer just such as He there gave it, namely, that 
He does not mean here certainly a literal turning back and be- 
ginning anew in the bodily sense, but a being born again of 
the Spirit to a new, spiritual, and truly child-like state which 
even children have not, properly speaking, in respect of their 
bodily age, but only show it in the figure: os Td qradla. Al- 
though the entire anology between this requirement of Christ and 
that which has respect to the new birth retains its essential truth 
(for otpagdhre does not merely stand adverbially related to yévnade 
as sy, but expresses beforehand more than this, and contains 
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the proper leading idea)—yet, along with the strictness, there is 
something comforting in the expression “as children,” and in 
the “become,” which leaves much time for patience. God trains 
His children to be small as we do ours to be great, and the 
growth of the internal man is a continual growing downwards to 
this humility and simplicity. Christ here again calls to mind the 
téxva and viet (chap. xi. 19—25), which ought, indeed, already 
to have occurred to Peter at chap. xvi. 17. What is the 
tertium comparationis for this as, on which it all hinges? Scarcely 
can it be altogether expressed by any other single word than 
just childlike, yet there are two principal ideas which directly 
after appear prominently in the words of Christ himself, and 
which point to all that is implied in that expression, namely, 
humility, in which a man humbles himself (ver. 4), and then, 
(what is implied therein), trust on the part of those who believe on 
him (ver. 6.)!_ “ As this child,”—only look at it, and observe how 
it has now shown itself, and stands before your eyes. A child 
is called, and comes; is placed, and lets itself be placed; is em- 
braced, and lets itself be embraced; it follows, obeys, receives, 
(Mark x. 15), mistrusts not, resists not, is prepared and tractable 
for every one greater than itself, just because it knows this: Iam 
a child, and that isa friendly man! Such humble trust in receiv- 
ing and obeying, such simple yielding up of ourselves to the love 
and power of God, which embraces us in Christ, and seeks to 
lift us up from earth to heaven—such is the child-like state which 
conducts into the kingdom of heaven. “ As achild always be- 
lieves itself to be safe when it has laid itself in its mother’s 
lap, or when the mother holds out her hand to it”—go it is 
with the child-like faith in the gracious word of the heavenly 
Father, revealed in His Son. 

Ver. 4. The general principle is now repeated with a view to 
its application to the individual. Every one who has become like 
such a child, is always, in relation to others, and in proportion as 
this is wanting in them, the greater and greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven. Here Christ actually makes a superlative of the com- 


1 Roos: “ Wherein consists the lowliness of a child ? Therein, 
that it allows itself to be taught, guided, led, and cared for, &c.” To 
the same effect, Jul. Miiller: “These sayings point to the ingenuous 
trust and inward capacity of union in the childlike spirit ” 

VOL. II. | 20 
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parative, but immediately again cancels it by ootis, in order 
without distinction to attribute the same greatness to every 
humble one. (Hence in Luke otros éorat péyas.) Erasmus 
is excellent here: Quisquis igitur demiserit semetipsum, hic est 
alle maximus in regno coelorum. In like manner he is equally 
striking in bringing out a delicate shade of the thought not 
to be overlooked, which the original text does not express : 
demiserit semetipsum, sicut est puer iste; for, taken strictly, this 
child needed not to humble itself, so as to be converted and be- 
come as a child; it is so already, and Christ can only have 
meant to say : He who humbles himself to become (in a higher 
sense) such as this child is. Happy he in whom this is ful- 
filled, so that Christ may set him, on account of his humility, be- 
fore others, with the testimony and commendation: Ye must 
become as this child-like person who is the great one before me! 
But whence and wherefore this greatness of the little ones ? 
Truly only from the goodness and grace of him, who takes such 
a child in his arms and blesses it, who alone exalts those who 
humble themselves (chap. xxiii. 12), who imparts himself and 
his highest glory, won by the deepest humiliation, to all his be- 
lieving followers. This is said in what immediately follows. 
Ver. 5. The connection with what goes before is twofold, so 
that the discourse, which is in the utmost degree compressed, 
already begins something new, while it finishes what goes before. 
The little one who altogether unassumingly yields himself up to 
me, is and becomes great, for | bend myself down to him, and turn 
in to him. This important leading point, here indicated (as a glance 
forward to the second principal part vers. 10—14), being as it were 
the still hidden key for the solution of the enigmatic saying respect- 
ing the greatness of the little ones,’ is, however, only expressed as the 
ground of a second discourse, in which a further advance is made. 
The first was: Whosoever shall himself be as this child! Now, 
the other is: Whosoever receives such a child! There can be 


1 Already Laur. Valla: iste parvulus non se humiliat, sed humilis 
est, 

2 For Christ maintains not merely at first, ver. 8, that humility, con- 
sciousness of our own littleness, poverty, and impotence is the condition 
of entering into the kingdom of heaven, but he goes on to say, (ver. 4), 
that always every one who humbles himself, is and remains the greater 
in the kingdom of heaven. 
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no question that Christ now, in the first tovodrov (after ra 
mat6ia and 76 matsiov TobT0), passes from the figure to its ap- 
plication, from children to childlike men ; comp. afterwards chap. 
xIx. 14, rév yap tovotrwv. Certainly not merely: such a child 
as this well-behaved one here, for oftentimes even children are 
at an early age corrupted; but, now onwards, Christ means his 
disciples, if and in so far as they resemble children, and may 
even be so called, as, at ver. 6, the evident explanation follows. 
The little ones who believe on him are the same as those of whom 
he spokechap.x.40—42, all the more certainly, that the promise 
to him who receives such (he receiveth me)is only a repetition of 
what is there said, and this repetition according toMark, ver. 41, 
and Luke, 48, was expressed still more fully. If, at ver. 6, the 
offending follows as the direct antithesis to the recelving (0s 
éav, os Sav), then Christ certainly uses the two expressions such 
children and such little ones as believe on me, synonymously. Those 
commentators, however, on the other hand, who exclude children 
in the proper sense, are not less erring than those who under- 
stand them alone; for the full and true sense of what Christ 
thus expresses comprehends both in one : such as are truly child- 
like children are in reality the first among the “ children of God,” 
and heirs of the kingdom of heaven (otherwise there would be 
no ground for the application, Mark x.14). Hence also Luke, 
ver. 48, although not exactly, yet not wrongly, has put todto 76 
matolov. The whole of what is said in vers. 5 and 6 as also vers. 
10, 11, 14 in Matthew is, at the same time, rightly to be under- 
stood and used of the little child, although the fides umplieita of 
baptised children is not, as some have confidently maintained, 
to be demonstrated from ver. 6. 

One child receives another, and makes no evil distinctions, of 
which in its simplicity it knows nothing; humility uprightly 
honours its equal; he who is little in his own eyes esteems the 
little one beside him as worthy of the acknowledgement that he 
should do to him as to himself—consequently as worthy of 
love. ‘To take up or receive is the opposite of proud rejection, 
of unloving neglect, it is precisely as the mpocdapyBavecbar, 
(Rom. xv. 7), to love, to do good to, as we also say, to iterest 
oneself in any one (literally to receive any one to oneself). 
Comp. again Mark ix. 41, where the doing a kindness to a 
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disciple, which is expressed in terms taken from Matth. x. 42, 
forms the same antithesis to cxavdanrifew, as here the déyecOat. 
The éoyaros, Mark ver. 35, corresponds to the waidiov totod- 
tov év of Matthew, the duaxovos ecivar to the déyverbar. Now 
Christ says, promising in quite a general form: Whoso from 
his own humility despises not one of my children, one of those 
who believe on me, be he even the lowest and least whom one 
might easily despise, but lovingly receives him for my name’s 
sake, because I have received him, and because I will that he be 
received! This whoso is then in the first place to be applied to 
those who are as yet standing without, to whom, however, Christ 
Himself now comes in him who is to be received, and receives 
them also into the kingdom of heaven, inasmuch as he is received 
by them. A spiritual child has in a certain sense quite as much, 
nay more, that is fitted to awaken favour and to call forth love than 
a child in the bodilysense. Whoso is capable of perceiving this, and 
acknowledging it in action, thereby proves himself to be equally 
childlike and worthy of the kmedom of heaven. Whoso brings 
himself down to the lowly, humbly receives the humble, becomes 
by the very act one of them: thus the door of the kingdom of 
heaven stands wide open for those who love (chap. xxv. 40), as, 
in the first oxres ody (ver. 4), for those who are humble. So much 
the more does it follow as a matter of course, that one child of God 
should receive another, that one who is already in the kingdom of 
heaven should receive all who enter by the right door. Since every 
one who is least is at the same time the greatest, why should not 
every one prove his humility in love towards every other, and 
hold him in respect as in the place of Christ ? 

Ver. 6. Between vers. 5 and 6 now comes, according to Mark 
and Luke, the question of John respecting the unknown disciple 
who did not as yet belong to the fellowship of Christ’s followers, 
who, notwithstanding, cast out devils in the name of Jesus, and 
whom the apostles had forbidden to do so. To this then, at'the 
same time, the warning of Christ refers : Whoso shall offend, hurt, 
despise, not acknowledge, one of those who believe on me, in hig 
retired and separate faith as a beginner, does what is wrong. This, 
however, is by no means the sole reference, but only one which 
comes unsought for in addition to the other. Matthew rightly 
lets Christ proceed, without giving this incident as the occasion 
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of His words, for even without this occasion He would actually have 
continued His discourse in the connexion of the principal thoughts 
such as we have noticed above. And even although precisely 
at the moment no such offence had occurred, Christ might, and 
must indeed, following out the antithesis, warn against it; but an 
offence had actually already occurred, inasmuch as (according to 
Mark ver. 35, ébevnce rods da@dexa), besides the little child whom 
he called to him (which can hardly have been there alone), there 
were others standing by, other disciples also, and beginners in the 
faith, with respect to whom the warm dispute of the twelve must 
certainly have caused an offence. These others, over whom the 
disciples exalted themselves, and yet at the same time set a bad 
example before them, Christ in his wisdom indirectly permits to 
hear his whole discourse to the apostles, and he compensates for 
the offence by placing the little child between the two parties— 
this is to be carefully observed, in order again to mark the ten- 
derness of his manner of acting, which is always suitable to the 
occasion. 

We are to offend no believer, the little one or neophyte all the 
less, that he is the most easily offended and hurt. Whoso does 
this—again, first of all, one who still belongs to the world with- 
out, a proud and unloving one, who has no mind to acknow- 
ledge the little ones in the kingdom of heaven, who are yet 
the great ones. In so far this offending forms the contrast to 
that word in chap. xvii. 27, according to which the children 
of God are not to offend the world. If, however, Christ meant 
this alone, then he would again have added, for my name’s sake, 
for this would most directly express the ground upon which the 
world offends those who believe. But the words, who believe on 
me, which are added instead, include the still heavier offence of 
those who themselves believe, and who ought, therefore, certainly 
to acknowledge the faith of every other little one, to despise and 
offend no fellow-believer. Woto him who gives offence! This 
Christ expresses, first of all,—before he once and again literally 
utters it,—by a proverb which describes one of the rarest forms 
of capital punishment, namely the caramovrifecOat, or being 
drowned, as it was practised among the heathen, and hence pro- 
bably had, in Galilee, given rise to a proverb. Christ will speak 
very strongly and emphatically, he therefore represents the prover- 
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bial case in the strongest form ; not merely by reddyes ts Oaddo~ 
ons (wédayos the main sea, the middle where the sea is deep, as 
opposed to the shallower water near the shore, Acts xxvii. 4, 5), 
but in addition to this by the very concrete expression pvdos 
ovixos. According to the ancient custom, which extended even 
to more modern times, (comp. Wetstein on this) a weight—most 
naturally a stone (Jer. li. 63)—was suspended round those who 
were thus to be drowned, in order to ensure their sinking, and as 
a mark of disgrace, as we may well suppose, it was hung round 
the neck of the criminal. Now “millstone” is farther prover- 
bial for a very heavy stone (Rev. xviii. 21), and Christ makes 
this still stronger (perhaps of himself, perhaps the proverb 
already ran thus) by the very special form pros dvexds. He 
will say then that such a fearful and ignominious corporeal 
punishment were better for a man—than what? In the first 
place, and most directly: better than that (or before that) he 
should do this, and thus become himself a stone of stumbling to 
his brother! And thus the words are literally repeated in Luke 
xvii. 2. But there, as also here, follows the further sense when- 
ever we ask, Why so? Better than the wo (ver. 7) which he 
incurs by such conduct, than the eternal fire (vers. 8. 9)—better 
than this, any merely temporal punishment of death in the 
deepest water.2. O thou tender love, how sharply dost thou 
speak against the offending of thy beloved little ones, and yet 
how is thy holy anger against those who are destitute of love, 
itself nothing but burning love, which would ward off sin and its 
condemnation ! : 

For the rest, it is self-evident, which we would here further 
only indicate for reflection, that all that is said in vers. 3—6, is, 


‘For, which is a secondary thing, neither according to some is 
the nether millstone as bearer, nor, according to others, the upper as 
worker, compared to an évos. That would be strange, does not admit 
of being proved, nor does the fact of its being precisely the upper or 
the nether serve to strengthen the saying. But it is the stone of a 
mill turned by an ass, mola asinaria, as we distinguish jumentarias 
molas from manuariis, z.e., a mill driven by asses, not a hand-mill, in 
which case it denotes the largest and heaviest kind of stone. 

? In the water all flesh drowns, but the fire judges the spirits. Thus 
might the flood, by the destruction of the flesh, save the spirits from 
the last judgment, (1 Pet. iii. 19; iv. 1, 6). 
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with great compression and profound penetration, put in so 
decided a form, because Christ everywhere comprehends in the 
first beginning the entire consequence and development. He 
who only begins with the “being converted and becoming” 
already enters into the kingdom of heaven, and must then, 
indeed, remain in it and go on. The peifwv péyas is already 
attributed to the first self-abasement, because it 1s the first step 
on the right way; but in it the whole way and course is further 
included. It is the same with the receiving (ver. 5), the same 
with the offending (ver. 6), in which not every individual act of 
offence (for who is not guilty of this?) but the continuing in such 
a disposition, receives so terible a threatening. 

Ver. 7. Wo to the world! This now expresses the open 
opposition of those who are without, and unhappily continue 
without, to all who are in the kingdom, as pixpor and peyaror, to 
whom, in vers. 8, 9, the “thy” applies. Wo to the world because of 
the offences, more exactly azo, from or out of the offences, which 
it gives and takes out of its own evil will; thus does it prepare 
for itself the wo which is not ordained for it. That offences 
come, that men in the world will offend one another and be 
offended—advaykn éoriv, Luke xvii. 1, avévdextov éoti, this is 
indeed, alas! inevitable, as the world and man is; this is not so 
quickly to be done away with, and that for a twofold reason. 
First, in respect of their origin, they are a necessary consequence 
of the natural corruption in which men cannot, indeed, be or do 
otherwise ; so long as the world remains and chooses to remain 
the world, it cannot be otherwise init. But secondly, also, in 
respect of their end or design, these offences, tolerated by the 
long-suffering and wisdom of God, are themselves a necessary 
means also to the coming of His kingdom, and are used for the 
trial and confirmation of believers, as those who continue in them 
must serve for its manifestation and its development for the 
judgment—meanwhile, also, for giving the salutary experience 
of sin to many who shall afterwards become believers. The 
fundamental idea is the same as at 1 Cor. xi. 19. God would 
indeed otherwise suspend the freedom of men, which He never 
does, and would hinder a free development in the recovery of the 
lost, in so far as such will let themselves be recovered from the 
world. He must then, instead of patiently bearing with men, 
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rather at once drown them all, which in the absolute sense 
would not really be better for the individual and the whole, as 
was affirmed in the proverb before only in a relative sense. There 
is then a necessity for these offences, yet not an absolute neces- 
sity anywhere; for the world can also receive the children of 
Christ in His name, Christ is sent to it Himself, and in His fol- 
lowers, for blessing and not for wo. Already, before pronounc- 
ing the wo, He has first exclaimed: Blessed is he whosoever 
shall not be offended in me!! Therefore only take thou no 
offence in a world full of offences, and thus wilt thou be helped. 
And above all things, give none thyself as much as in thee lies, 
t.¢., no evil, culpable offence; for that the truth and love of 
Christ shall and must always itself be the greatest offence to the 
world, and that the wo arising from this rests only upon its head, 
we have already seen at chap. xv. 12—14. Wo to the man 
through whose own fault, contrary to the will of God, the 
offence comes, t.e., is given or received! This second exclama- 
tion is not quite the same as the first, Wo to the world! but 
again (as in these sayings the word is ever capable of a two-sided 
application) makes the transition to those who no longer belong 
to the world, and yet are guilty of an offence. Wo to the man, 
without distinction and exception, who, as man, and following the 
bent of his natural corruption, acts in the same way as the evil 
world; for all that offends, whatsoever it be, is still the world, 
although within the kingdom of heaven, although in a disciple 
of Christ. Wo to the same man when, instead of a pure turning 
from such an offence, he continues and goes on in it; the wo of 
the offence shall remain upon his head notwithstanding of the 
Divine counsel, according to which offences are permitted and in 
so far ordained. This is expressed here precisely as it is after- 
wards at chap. xxvi. 24, and may even here have been intended to 
carry a secret hint and terror to the conscience of Judas. Wo 
to the man, even were he an apostle, he is yet himself an offence 
and a devil among the twelve. Perhaps, as was the case at other | 
times, as at the anointing of Christ by the woman in Bethany, 


* Rud, Matthii says here quite correctly: The wo is the conse- 
quence not of the fact that offences must come, but that they are come, 
the consequence not of the necessity but the actuality of offences. The 
second clause confirms not the wo, but the offences of the first clause, 
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this Judas may even have been the originator, or at least the 
promoter, of the evil thoughts connected with this unhappy dis- 
pute among the disciples. This, however, is only conjecture 
and uncertain; with more certainty we now apply the word of: 
Christ with most perfect justice to another: Wo to the dudompo- 
tevov in the Church, the pseudo-Peter and haughty servus servo- 
yum Det, who with false key shuts the kingdom of heaven, 
offends and corrupts the faithful, nay, builds up a world full of 
offences (which yet is held to be the true church) as the Babylon 
which is afterwards to be thrown down as a millstone is cast into 
the sea! (Rev. xvi. 21). 

Ver. 8, 9. If Christ, who cites the word of God in the Old 
Testament Scripture, puts his own new word on a level of au- 
thority with it, seals this with, “Verily I say unto you,” sum- 
mons his contemporaries, and not these alone, to hear, whosoever 
among them has ears—who assures us that His words shall sur- 
vive heaven and earth, and declares that the office of the future 
Comforter, who is to reprove the world and to lead believers into 
all truth, is to interpret His words, and to bring them to the 
understanding—if Christ, who, as the risen one, Himself brings 
to the remembrance of His disciples the words which he spake 
when He was yet with them, so that thereby they begin now to 
understand these words and the Scripture—if He had not also 
before this at times cited and repeated His own words, there 
would be wanting what is more appropriate to Him—the highest 
Prophet, over whom the Father Himself cites the prophecy 
“ Flim shall ye hear,”’—than to the former prophets who already 
did the same. But He did this, and so we find it in the Scrip- 
ture, in which His words are now by the Spirit embodied. And 
when He repeats the same sayings in a different connexion, He 
will thereby teach those who hear and who interpret them, not 
merely that we have not yet enough heard and understood them, 
but also that their deep-searching import has been expressed, 
and finds its application in more than one immediate connexion. 
Thus He cites here a word which He had already spoken in the 
Sermon on the Mount, (chap. v. 29, 30), where we have inter- 
preted it. There, as here, to offend means to give occasion to 
sin, to tempt ; there it was the adulterous lust of the flesh that 
was immediately spoken of, here it is every incentive to sin in 
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general that is meant, and is comprehended in the great sum- 
total of all the offences in the world that come from men, or 
rather the inner offence, which comes to every one from his own 
flesh, is disclosed as their original ground and root, which is to 
be cut away. Wouldst thou not give offence without, so that 
the wo may not fall upon thee? Guard then against the offence 
within, and that with all severity! Slay the old man, from 
which it comes, with the salutary death that issues in life. In 
the words “thy hand or foot,’ Christ now again turns from 
the world to is disciples, and addresses every one who either is 
such or would like to become such; for only in reference to them 
does he use the familiar and confidential “thou” since the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, others He addresses invariably by “you.” (He 
could not say, for example, John vii. 24: If thou believest not, 
thou shalt die in thy sins). In addition to this, the fact that I 
am offended by my own members, by myself, here presupposes 
the internal conflict of the old man with the new; the world 
knows not and feels not this, he who feels it is already no longer 
of the world. And yet, on the other hand, the offending world 
is still in him, and to overcome it there, is not a thing that calls 
for soft measures. Observe here the great difference between 
being as a child in the natural and in the spiritual sense, the man- 
ful struggle implied in the constant turning so as to become as 
children! Children play in innocent delight with themselves, 
with their hands and feet, but a spiritual child, because he is 
always in the process of becoming (2.¢., of ceasing to be), cuts 
them off and plucks them out. In the Sermon on the Mount, 
Christ, following the order according to which there is first the 
looking upon with desire, and then the lusting to commit the 
deed, puts the eye before the hand; now, looking still deeper 
into the matter, He inverts this order because the offence ever 
arises anew, and, even after the cutting off of hand and foot (which 
latter is here added by way of amplification), the eye yet comes 
after. It might, so to speak, be thought that the acting and 
walking being suppressed, the secret desire is now harmless; 
but if thou art not on thy guard against this, it will soon get 
hand and foot for itself again. The eye must not be spared, be- 
cause the members are cutoff! Here stands the emphatic word, 
It is better for thee! (xadXov coz, another expression for cvpdéper 
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yap aot, chap. 5) which corresponds to the cuudéper before, ver. 
6; comp. the closer connexion (Mark ix. 42, 43). On the at 
once sharply ironical and severely rebuking sense in which the 
entering into life as a cripple is to be understood, we have already 
spoken at the other place where it occurs; here the eicedGeiy is 
quite parallel to the first efcerGctvy eis thv Bactrelav from 
which the discourse set out. We have already given our opinion 
also as to the further appliciation of this to the casting away of 
all that might be near and dear to us, as hand or eye, whenever 
it offends us; here it is again evident that this cannot be the 
most immediate, or the sole meaning, but, most properly, the 
internal offence in ourselves stands opposed to every offence of 
an outward kind. And yet it is not to be connected merely 
with incitements to sin against the law of love and truth, with 
anger, lust, and lies in the grosser sense, but the flesh which is 
to be slain must be detected’ and pursued, even in those spiritual 
forms which it assumes; the eye of criticism and asceticism 
must also be plucked ont, and the hand of industrious zeal for 
public good, and the foot of all our own ways of virtue, must be 
cut off. Or, tospeak with Lange, also the talents of penetration 
—progress—energy. 

Finally, observe that here Christ says not merely els ry 
yéevvay Tov Tupos, instead of eis yéevvayv (chap. v.) but now, for the 
first time eis TO wbp TO aiwvioy, into the eternal fire—which predi- 
cate is not connected with the word at chap. xiii, 42. Here it 
is already as at chap. xxv. 41, andit is a return to the daPeorov 
of the Baptist (chap. iii. 12), which is therefore, in Mark ix. put 
in place of the expression here used, and to which are added the 
explanatory words concerning the unquenchable fire here omit- 
ted by Matthew, and concerning the salutary salt of the other 
fire, which is not yet the unquenchable, the eternal, fire in the 
proper sense ; of which we shall speak when we come to the inter- . 
pretation of Mark. 

Ver 10. We know who these little ones are: not merely chil- 
dren, but also such as are childlike, in humility and weakness— 
believers on Him: although it is not again exclusively these 
latter, but, in a certain measure, actual children also to whom 
they are compared, and beside whom they are placed. The 
child set in the midst stands always there, although it is only by 
carrying out the fundamental view of the whole subject, that the 
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discourse can further apply to it. The offending proceeds from 
a despising and proud overlooking; therefore, in the words, 
“« Take heed,” Christ most directly addresses the disciples who 
wished to be the greater. But the plural, which again occurs 
after the singular, includes the world along with the disciples, 
as both were comprehended together since ver. 7. What all- 
embracing transitions in the incomparable discourse of Christ !. 
From one child which must preach humility to the apostles, He 
passes to the entire great world full of offences, and the wo pro- 
ceeding therefrom! From the eternal fire of hell, to the angels 
in heaven before the face and throne of God! From the sharp- 
est wo back to the tenderest love, which will have no human 
child to be despised! Before Christ fully expresses the ground- 
idea of this second part of his discourse, namely, that the greatness 
which is graciously ascribed to the little ones is founded on his 
redeeming grace, according to the Father’s good pleasure, he 
first prepares the way for this, by representing the angels! as an 
intermediate rank between God and man, related to both. The 
whole doctrine of Scripture concerning angels represents them 
thus: they are indeed above us in respect of our present 
position; but yet in respect of our calling to the glory of 
Christ, and renewal after the image of God, they serve us. 
Already their name, angels or messengers, represents these 
heavenly spirits as united to the earth and us. So highly 
is man honoured before God, so highly honoured is every 
individual of these little ones! The world as such enjoys 
indeed, somewhat, the protection and service of the angels, but 
only remotely and indirectly, not in the personal appropriation 
which is here denoted by their angels. This adrév, standing to- 
gether with évds, has certainly a specializing force, and does not 
again merge into an absorbing generality, the prominence given 
to every individual ; it points therefore, indeed, although only by 
way of allusion, to special guardian-angels of persons, in regard 
to which the unanimous doctrine of the Church Fathers? had no 


1 Out of which Lange, against all certainty of the letter, here frames 
the “‘ life-images, light-images, “ genii”’ of men! Only, at Acts xii. 
15 “his angel,” might, according to the popular belief, signify some- 
thing similar, the “‘announcement” or “ appearance” of Peter. 

? See the citation of passages in J. F. V. Meyer’s Blatter fiir hdhere 
Wabrheit i. 183—in part after Fr. Schmidt’s treatise in Illgen’s 
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doubt, since Christ had said “I say unto you.” Yet not so as 
that every man as such has his guardian-angel, and keeps him all 
his life long; this is a privilege of those little ones, i.e., as well of 
the natural as the spiritual children, inasmuch as the former, before 
the outbreak of corruption, the latter after this, as being on the 
way to blessedness, are capable of such guidance, and (by their 
humility) are worthy of it. Every child has his angel until sin 
drives him out, as we may yet trace it in the reflection of the 
angelic appearance on the countenance and in the form of chil- 
dren; children as such belongas yet to the “children of God,” 
until the offence from within and without causes them to be lost. 
Every believer again who may be saved through the grace of 
redemption gets as a new spiritual child, his angel again, and es- 
pecially needs him in his weakness as a beginner now for protec- 
tion and monitions of a deeper kind, than the weak, foolish chil- 
dren in bodily danger. We forget the angels far too much 
although Christ reminds us of them in the daily prayer (in the 
third petition), we speak in particular to our children far too little 
about their angels, and we ourselves as believers do not think 
enough of ours. ‘This is at the same time a sinful despising of 
these exalted servants of the Most High, who yet so faithfully 
stoop down to us; it is also a despising of Him who sends them. 
The angels are in heaven, and yet occupied at the same time in 
service and business on earth about their wards, for the heaven is 
not closed in space over the earth, but is ever open to us in 
everything which it sends; where the angels of God go and 
stand, there also is heaven, and the face of God, which they at 
all times, dvatayros, without interruption from any thing else, 
behold. [cannot at all find in this expression, as the most of com- 
mentators do, a special designation “ of distinguished throne 
angels,” (according to the analogy of those who stood nearest to 
the Oriental kings, Esth. i. 4, comp. elsewhere, Tob xii. 15, 
which I do not despise as apocryphal, for see Luke i. 19: if 
such an high angel were given to every little one, where then 
would remain the rest, and how could this be demonstrated ?' 
Denkschrift, with an interesting supplement from the occulta philosophia 
of Corn. Agrippa. 

! The sainted v. Meyer also certified to me that he did not mean his 


note (which I cannot but so understand) to be understood of special 
angels of a higher class, 
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But it is a general designation of these pure spirits, who are not 
like-men separated from God; it signifies that even those who 
always and everywhere behold the face of God, yet at the same- 
time, like the Father himself, look lovingly on the children ana 
little ones. (Ps. cxi. 5, 6.) So much only may lie in the ex- 
pression which connects the high rank and glory of the servants 
precisely with the littleness of those who are served, namely 
that the less, and the more needful of help, the protegé is, so much 
the mightier is the protector who is given tohim. Although again 
it is not this alone that can determine the selection and ar- 
rangement in these things, which a vail hides from our eyes, 
for then we might scarcely be mistaken if we supposed that 
Gabriel was the guardian angel of the child Jesus. We do not 
see allthis, and yet Christ calls to us in an awakening voice, See 
toit! Let the eye of faith be thoroughly open for what I say 
unto you! Wherever there is a child of God (in every sense), 
there the heaven is opened and let down to it, there is Bethel. 
Enter in, offend not thyself and the child, but go in, and share in 
the grace. This grace, however, is that which comes from the 
Father through the one only Son of Man. Therefore he does not 
say here at first: the face of their Father (namely, the Father of 
the litle ones, since for the angels, God is certainly not Father) 
but of my Father! 

Ver. 11. /or,—not because the children of men have deserved 
it, nor because the children, before the outbreak of corruption, 
did already carry it within them, and could enter into the king- 
dom of heaven by their own actual innocence. Ono! They 
are all the lost, but Iam come to save and to bless the lost. 
(Luke xix. 10). What an immeasurable word again so simply 
spoken! There stands the ladder of Jacob before our eyes: be- 
low are the little ones, then their angels, then the heavenly Son of 
Man, he who comes as the original angel from the presence and 
from the bosom of the Father,—and then above him (ver. 14) the 
Father Himself, and His good pleasure. 

Vers. 12—14. We will not now enter particularly into this 
parable, but reserve it for Luke xv., where, with strengthened 
repetition, it opens up the grand profound connexion of a series of 
parables. Instead of év 7H épju@ there, we have here émi ra 
opn, which certainly at first sight appears to be the same, and 
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yet is not so. There gpnuos sy47) is not so much the deseré 


where they have gone astray, as the pasturage, the heath,where 
the ninety and nine graze, well cared for ; here, however, Christ 
alludes to such passages as Jer. ]. 6; Is. xxxiv. 6, 11, 12, here 
therefore, as appears also grammatically, the ézi ra dpn is to be 
construed with zropevOe/s, not with the foregoing ade’s. Oh how 
faithfully and earnestly does this love of the Shepherd seek, and 
yet it finds not every lost one; hence the joy even of the Son of 
God himself upon every discovery—‘ as if he had found a new 
heaven.” Bengel rightly says on the dav yévnras evpeiv, what 
is warranted by the expression: Inventio peccatoris est corain 
ocults Det quiddam quasi contingens ; ergo gratia non est wresisti- 
bilis. We do not shrink even from leaving out the quasi, which a 
feeling of reverence has dictated. For if the finding comes alto- 
gether and alone from the power of God, why then does it not 
take place at once, but only after a long previous seeking through 
the entire history of man and of the world? The faithfulness of 
the seeking love of Christ is, however, in such a parable, held up 
at the same time before his disciples as an admonition to follow 
his example ; this lies in the question which stands before: What 
think ye? Ye proud ones, who are so ready to despise and 
offend the little ones? The daaye (ver. 15) is to be done in the 
sense of the qopevGels (ver. 12), which comes into finer promi- 
nence when, asin our language, the same rendering can be given 
to both words: Go with the same faithfulness of love as thy 
Master goes after the lost one! Herein is given, at the same 
time, the connecting link between the third principal part which 
follows at ver. 15, and the second; the second concludes at ver. 
14 with what it began, inasmuch as the Father in heaven wills not 
that one of these little ones be lost (ver. 10), therefore also that they 
be not offended by you. Although by the shepherd in the par- 
able is certainly meant the Son (as appears more prominently in 
Luke xv.), yet it is worthy of notice that Christ here uses another 
ovrws for explanation, and thus rises higher. Not: so am I, and 
do I—but: so is the love of the Father, of course in the Son. “Oh 
how very different is the great God from us little men! For we 
little men in our pride look on what is great, but the great God 
in His compassion looks on what is little, and is great in the 
little.” (Hofacker). Now also when the children of God are 
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viewed in common, Christ says significantly your Father (as at 
ver. 10, my Father)—He will thereby at the same time say: Ye 
other children of God, who are therefore to resemble your Father 
in loving the little ones.’ It is not the will or the good pleasure 
literally before the holy wisdom, before the graciously shining 
face of the Father (mim sap wey) that one should be lost. 


This mode of expression as a whole (which Peter has well pre- 
served 2 Pet. ii. 9), 1s taken from Is. xviii. 23, xxxiil. 11, and 
the verily I say unto you (ver. 13), already corresponded to the 
oath of Jehovah with Himself in that passage. Here a sermon 
is preached to us on the worth of every single human soul 
before God, here we are comforted against what the appearance 
of things in the world might otherwise suggest, namely, that the 
lost one is left to wander about unsought and forgotten. We 
are to believe that the Father forgets no one, but in this faith we 
are also diligently to exercise the love that seeks along with Him. 

Ver 15—17. The full and clear understanding of this entire 
passage is only to be obtained from the connexion with the fore- 
going, as we have traced it above. Christ speaks here for the 
juture of His church, quite as naturally and warrantably as (at 
chap. x.), he connected the prophetic glance into the future with 
the sending out of the disciples. His starting-point, indeed, was 
the immediate present, where the warning applies still to the 
disciples: otherwise, even ye are not at all in the kingdom of 
heaven! How they must become children in spirit, and only as 
such little ones, are to possess in humility, and to manifest in 
love, the true greatness which belongs to them in common with 
every other little one—of this He has already plainly spoken. 
How such love receives, how it does not offend, how it does not 
despise or neglect any one who, according to the will of the 
Father, is redeemed by the Son—all this has already been 
spoken of, in so far as it must follow from the designation and 
confirmation of the true greatness of the disciples. But it yet 
remains now specially to show how the love that proceeds from 
the seeking shepherd-love of God, and is implanted by the 


! Which Alford has now expressed still more pointedly thus : When 
he assures of the dignity of the little ones it is “ My Father,”—when 
he gives the motive for the conduct of Christians, on the other hand, it 
is “ your Father.” 
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heavenly Father in all His children in the new birth would ex- 
press itself in future, when once the kingdom of heaven was 
founded upon earth and set in order; how the greatness and 
dignity of every individual in whom Christ is, and lives, and 
loves, in order to save him and through him others, shall then 
be joined together into compact unity as a power of his church, 
which it exercises so as to prevent the offence of sin (which will 
still have a place in the midst of it), as strongly as with loving 
forgiveness it bears such offence. Hitherto the idea has occupied 
the foreground that love, as it gives no offence itself outwardly, 
and, moreover, slays the offence within itself, first of all takes no 
offence from the weakness and sin of a brother, but loves him in 
the forgiving and reconciling love of the Father’s will; now, 
however, the other side must follow,—seeing that yet all sin is 
and remains an offence,—namely, that this love, notwithstanding, 
cannot against the truth call evil good, cannot in particular softly 
spare the brother who lays claim to the name of Christ, but must 
rebuke him with all the severity of seeking love, until he is again 
found, and restored from the error of his ways. Hitherto it was : 
Sin not thou against thy brother and partner with thee in redemp- 
tion! Now it is naturally the other case: But if thy brother sin 
against thee—how then art thou to prove the love as a holy 
power given to thee as a member of the great society consisting 
of all who believe in me? In this way everything perfectly 
harmonizes, and only thus can we rightly understand how Christ 
here further supplements what was already said (at chap. xvi.) 
respecting His Church, and lays down a fundamental principle for 
its guidance in regard to offences in the midst of it. Every 
true theory respecting church discipline finds here its twofold 
and yet single principle, as it were the formal and the material : 
to remove the offence in truth, to seek the lost one in love (also 
by rebuke.) 

Brotherly rebuke is already, (Lev. xix. 17, 18), declared to be a 
duty of love, because we are to love our neighbour as ourselves. 
As I judge my own sin in myself in order to my sanctification 
before God, so also am I to judge that of others, in order that 
their guilt may not become mine through neglect of this service 
of love. (The complement and extension of what is said in the 
Sermon on the Mount, Matth. vii. 1—5.) Frank rebuke, édn- 
evew ev aydry, is opposed to the cherishing of hatred or con- 
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tempt in the heart, and also to that grosser species of falsehood 
in which one makes an evil report of his neighbour behind his 
back. Prov. xxvii. 5, 6; Sir. xix. 13—19: Speak, therefore, 
to thy neighbour, &., Sir. xx.2. Let brotherly rebuke first 
of all be real rebuke, let it be, therefore, honest and true: Thou 
hast sinned! But then and therein let it be also brotherly, 
speaking the truth in love, in order to recovery. Not: Judge 
him, nor even chide him—but éreyEov adrov, convince, convict 
him of his sin, help him to repent, beseech him to do so with all 
the power of the reconciling love of God which has already 
forgiven while it rebukes, and which would fain bring forgiveness 
tohim. (Luke xvii. 3—4.) Strive to gain thy brother, to help 
him again into the right way (to restore him from his faulz, Gal. vi. 
1): then will be fulfilled either at once Ps. exli. 5; Prov. xxv. 12, 
at least afterwards Prov. xxviii. 23, or—thou hast, on thy part, 
fulfilled thy duty and shalt not incur sin on his account. From 
this follows further, quite as naturally, that brotherly rebuke, 
mindful of human weakness, in order lovingly and sparingly 
to deal with one who in his pride will be easily provoked and 
offended, by no means goes all at once to him armed with the 
full public power, but begins quietly and gently before God, and 
only in the event of being unsuccesstul, rises by gradual steps to 
ever increasing severity. 

In denoting these steps for the future praxis of His Church, 
Christ can now naturally, as He is ever ready to do, connect what 
he says with the practice already enjoined’ and in use in Israel, 
as in general afterwards, in the entire formation and constitution 
of the Apostolic Church, the Spirit transferred all the pure and 
available elements of the synagogue. If thy brother sin against 
thee: this certainly limits my duty and my right to rebuke him, 
in the first place, to those more immediate cases in which [ 
might rather be tempted to be angry with him, and either pri- 
vately or publicly to bring unloving complaints against him; 
still 1t would be very wrong to understand all that is here said 
only “ of personal grievances and offences.”? Rather, in the fur- 


1 Almost precisely as here stands the rule for ex. in Mischar hap- 
peninim Buxtorf. Florileg. hebr. p. 297. 

2 As the Lutheran Francke (Rudelb. Zeitschrift 1849-4), does, and 
now in order to refine away everything that goes against his Luthe- 
ranism, finds in the éx«Aqaia here only a “ court of arbitration.” 
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ther application, nay in the proper and deeper sense of this, it 
is by no means to be excluded that I, as a child and member 
of the Church, feel myself to be injured by every sin of a brother, 
and that in love to him I can and ought to receive and treat 
every sin of his, that becomes known to me, as committed against 
me. The genuine brother says then to his brother: Do not in- 
jure me by acting thus! What thou hast done has grieved me! 
Go (iraye as at chap. v. 24), wait not till he comes, but go 
first in a friendly and zealous spirit to him. Rebuke him in the 
truth indeed, yet also in humility and love as an unselfish child 
of God, taking care that the beam is not in thine own eye when 
thou wilt take the splinter out of his; not so much thou, in thine 
own power, as in the name and authority of Him in whose sight 
ye are brethren, as a serving member of the society of all the 
brethren. Between thee and him alone,! without the presence of 
any others to disturb you, whose presence might only hinder the 
first impression of love by stirring up his pride; yet ye are not 
alone, for Jam present when anything of this kind is being trans- 
acted between two in my name (ver. 20)—your secret meeting is 
already a church, thy rebuke is already the first exercise of the 
power which is given to it in all its members (ver. 18). If 
happily—and thou shouldst always hope for such a result with 
the “love that hopeth all things”—he shall hear thee, then hast 
thou gained thy brother, gained him for God (ver. 14: 1 Cor. ix. 
19), for the church as a brother, for thyself as thy brother! But 
if not, do not all at once give him up because thy wisdom and 
love have accomplished nothing, do not rush to the conclusion: 
He hears not and will not hear, because he has not heard me / 
Take with thee one or two, of course not the first best, but such 
as are nearest as regards their knowledge of the case and love to 
you both; such as in a brotherly spirit can say with you: Thou 
hast sinned before us and against us—whom he can also honour 
as brethren, if he will honour any one. This already lies first of 
all in the expression witnesses: who can witness his sin against 
him in this interview which has now more formally constituted 

1 For with Fritzsche violently to connect pdévov with what follows, 
contrary to all usage of the New Testament, is not only superfluous, 


but disturbs the simple emphasis of the legislation as denoting the suc- 
cessive steps. 
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itself into a court for deciding a question of peace. At the same 
time, however, and if there should be no farther witnesses of his 
sin, they are at least witnesses of his conduct under the rebuke, 
and in the case of further disobedience, witnesses against him 
before the Church. This is more than the alone of the first step, 
but it is not yet the publicity which follows, and which needs no 
special witnesses; the advance to this further step is however 
already held up to him by way of warning: If thou hearest not 
us, then we tell it farther! Here Christ, im order to show that 
the order of his Church is founded on the justice of God, adduces 
the Mosaic rule of law, which was always to be observed (Num. 
xix. 15), of which He also (John viii. 17), makes the highest ap- 
plication to his own person, and here in the next place to his 
followers. He however counts, of course, the brother who had 
first entered on the office of brotherly judgment as one of the 
witnesses, and means therefore one or two in addition to him, that 
the matter may have two or three witnesses. 

As it was before charitably taken for granted that he would hear, 
so nowit is more probable, that if he refused to hear at the first stage, 
he will continue to do so at the second. Now, but not sooner, 
although now without sparing, which at this stage would be wrong: 
Tell it to the Church! What has the Church to do with a sin 
which thy brother has committed against thee? Certainly he has 
sinned also against the Church, a member of which he professes 
to be, he has given an offence which must be removed ; the Church, 
so much as in it lies, may not tolerate and acknowledge in the 
midst of it impenitent sinners, who will not let the Spirit of God 
kindly rebuke them in order to their recovery. This her dignity 
as the Church of God does not permit; thus does Christ here 
plainly enunciate the principle of all church-discipline at present 
understood by so few, in so far as it must advance from admoni- 
tion to exclusion. ‘This latter is had recourse to, in the first place, 
not to make better, nor even (in another sense) to rebuke the per- 
son excluded, but chiefly to guard the unity and purity of the 
Church against the obstinate sinner. 

Tell it to the Church—thus again does Christ speak quite 
definitely, and thereby certainly reverts to his first words in chap. 
xvi. 18: I will build my Church, so much the more certainly, as 
the whole dispute about rank among the twelve stands in such 
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connection with the word then addressed to Peter, that Christ 
now finds it necessary for their full information to explain him- 
self on this point. We were heartily sorry to find such a man 
as Sack! saying: “The opinion that Christ here actually speaks 
of the future Christian Church, must certainly be rejected; he 
speaks of present and not of future relations, éexAnola Is equiva- 
lent to the synagogue then existing in every larger town with its 
judicial usages; the whole, therefore admits only of an indirect 
application to the Christian Church!’ Of that which such a 
synagogue did, then, Christ could go on to say: Ye shall do it! 
Could Christ seriously have referred His disciples, the brethren in 
His name, toa court of those Pharisees whom yet, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, He himself had declared to be heathen and pub- 
licans, and say of it: Whoso heareth not these, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and the publican? Already Pfenninger, in 
his very unbiassed philosophical lectures on the New Testament, 
says against this: “If Jesus says: He that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad, and, He that heareth not your word, 
shake off the dust of your feet against him—so by the Church 
He certainly means not a church of Jews, of whom the greater 
number hate and deny Him, and the few love and believe on 
Him, but must speak these words of a church of His disciples. 
Of course! for others would receive no rules of conduct pre- 
scribed by Him for their churches.” We say still further: At 
that time there was as yet no church of His disciples; consequently, 
he speaks of the future Church, of which He has said that He 
will build it.2 It is hoped that the reader has so understood our 
whole interpretation of this discourse hitherto, from ver. 3, as 


1 Monatschrift fur die evangelische Kirche der Rheinprovinz und 
Westphalens, March 1843. To this we have now to add, that un- 
happily even Delitasch (von der Kirche, p. 9) still repeats such misin- 
terpretation! On the other hand, Nitzsch (Prakt. Theol. i. 236) has 
acknowledged with assent my statement, that Christ can only have 
spoken here of his future Church, and besides has himself given some 
fine observations for the understanding of the entire chapter. Chiefly 
in support also of a former assertion of ours, he says, that the “rebuker 
is to bring the matter before the church, not as the injured private per- 
son, but as the first witness, and first receiver of the injury’”’—inasmuch 
as “in and along with that brother the Church was already injured.” 

2 Thus also Liéhe quite correctly, Aphorismen ueber die neutesta- 
mentl, Aemter, p. 3. : | 
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that it appears to him only natural and necessary when now, 
again, the kingdom of heaven in which the children of God are 
united as brethren, which was put in opposition to the world full 
of offences, at last appears as the future Church ; it is hoped that 
we have already learned at chap. x., how Christ is wont in the 
continuation of His discourses to prophesy, and to make regula- 
tions for the future. We do not, however, need all this in order 
to show what is meant by the Church, but have at ver. 20 the 
most literally authentic definition from Christ himself in the 
closest connexion : The éxxAnaia is, where are ovvyypévor els 76 
cov ovoua $ it will continue to exist upon earth, in its power so 
to act as I now prescribe to it, if Iam in the midst of it. This 
surely is spoken of His spiritual presence for the future. 

he Church is the society, called together in unity of faith 
and love, of those who believe on Him, who are united in His 
name ; a society in which is carried out, and exercised upon earth, 
what is valid in heaven (before its exalted Lord and Head). This 
is the simple fundamental idea here clearly expressed. It is at 
the same time certified here with equal clearness, that it cannot 
be without sin and offence in the midst of it; for it happens that 
a brother sins, and must be admonished. It is rather precisely 
the institution of divine faith and love, the design of which, as it 
is to call the sinners of all the world to repentance, and to receive 
every one for the sake of Christ who only begins to humble himself, 
and to admit him into the ever open gates of the kingdom of 
heaven—so also to admonish those who already belong to it, and 
to carry this out in the exercise of long suffering and severity, 
until those who are entirely disobedient shall be again separated 
from it. It is, after and beside that first cvvaywyy of the J ews, 
the true, really united émecuvaywyy, in which one takes care of 
the other, in which the exhorting one another Heb. x. 24, 25, 
finds its living, progressive exemplification. That the injunc- 
tion: Tell it to the Church! can in the first place mean only 
the Church in the place where thou art, the nearest united 
society of believers to which you belong, is clear—but the 
Church of every place represents again the entire Church, as 
is evident from ver. 20, and this also is the basis given in the 
apostolic constitution which represents in many éxxAnoias the 
one éxkdnoia. Only thus is the manifestation of the Church in 
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the world at any time possible. True, according to circum- 
stances, in so far as this can be done in truth, the Tell it to the 
Church! is even in the case of sinning churches to be further 
applied by bringing it before the greater society ; still every little 
individual society retains its right in the name of the whole, so 
long as it truly exercises it in His name, in the name of Christ. 
The power of rebuke which the individual brother exercised 
in private, at the first stage, was not only his duty but his right, 
a right which emanates from the church to every member of it. 
But if now further the sinner is rebuked in vain by many (2 
Cor. ii. 6), before all (1 Tim. v. 20), in the name of Christ— 
then let him be to thee—who bronghtest his case before this court 
of jurisdiction, and art now discharged of thy brotherly obligation 
—because he must now also be to the whole church as the heathen 
and the publican! (The article has here the force of the plural, 
denoting the class by the individual example). The “ to thee” is 
now said to every one. Heathen are those without, not belong- 
ing to the people of God; publicans those who, although within, 
are yet to be reckoned with the heathen ; the typical expression 
taken from the relation and usage then existing, implies the 
corresponding truth in the future. He has in the first place for- 
feited his name as a brother, and his right as a brother to be 
exhorted, for it has become manifest that there is no principle of 
brotherly feeling in him upon which to take hold; no one in the 
Church owes any further duty to him as a brother. It is alto- 
gether self-evident that, on the further development of the 
relations involved in the Church, this implies the denial of 
Church privileges, exclusion from the sacrament, &c. Here there 
is no respect of persons, here there is no other sort of judgment 
appointed beyond that of the Church. As even Pope Sylvester 
II. himself (Epist. ad Seguin. in Maimburgh and Barontus) 
has said: “If the Pope of Rome were to sin against a brother, 
and after repeated admonition would not hear the Church, he 
should, according to the commandment of Christ, be held as a 
heathen and publican!” Here, however, we ask in sadness with 
Wesley, not merely in reference to the Church which must 
hear when Rome has spoken, but to every degenerate church of 
the present time in common: “ But if so, in what land do the 
Christians live? Christ gives the answer: The gates of hell shall 
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not prevail against it! His Church is still there, if not in the 
many, yet in the few; their power is still shown, their right 
exercised, if not in visibly arranged forms, yet silently; and 
even were the key for binding and loosing to be withdrawn, and 
lodged in the secret prayer of two or three, it would still be 
present there, and efficacious for actual binding and loosing, as 
we shall soon see in what follows. 

Ver. 18. That by this binding and loosing even here, where the 
keys are not again expressly mentioned, Christ understands, in 
the widest scope of the terms, all expression of power and exercise 
of authority on the part of His Church, which He will one day, 
Gf the Church thus acts upon earth in His name), ratify also in 
heaven —this is not less clear than that the expression still refers 
most directly to what was said before, consequently to the denial 
of grace, the withholding of forgiveness, from the heathen and 
publicans who are shut out, as in the other case to the assurance 
of grace to penitents. ‘That in this decisive word all precedence 
of any Peter whatsoever disappears, and that every exercise of 
any power upon earth, relating to the things of heaven, is repre- 
sented as an emanation of that power which the Church pos- 
sesses In its wnity, every member of it (were ne even an earthly 
head) onlv in virtue of mis union with the body—this has al- 
ready neen repeatedly said, and yet cannot be enough considered. 
The Church possesses the word of tr uth, (and with it the Spirit of 
truth), which it rightly interprets in itself, and by consequence 
vahdly applies to those cases that occur, therefore is its binding 
and loosing, forbidding and permitting, denying and affirming 
by this word, true and valid, in the whole, and in particular 
cases. The Ghirch is the body upon earth filled from the 
heavenly head with all the fulness of God, i.e, with the holy 
love of the Father in the Son; therefore, if it has loved as God 
and with God, so as to seek the lost brother, it may and ought 
to pass gudgment with God upon every one who will not let 
himself be found and restored. Let us now again connect 
together the beginning and conclusion of Christ’s discourse 
upon this occasion, Tet us attentively consider to what a 
height it has risen from that word with which it began, — 
viz., Become as children, only thus can ye belong to the king- 
dom of heaven! This is the ruling conquering power which 
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the Father prepares ior Himself in the little ones. Over the 
door of. the Church it is written, He who comes not hither as a 
child, where only children alike great and alike little dwell to- 
gether, let him stay without! But within, these children are 
sovereion in their sphere against, and over, all that would disturb 
the holy and blessed fellowship. Christ who builds this Church 
for Himself, and indeed alone governs it, from whose supreme 
prerogative alone all prerogative and all power that are valid in 
it must proceed—yet says not: I will keep the keys by me, I 
will myself on every occasion give the decision directly from the 
throne! But according to His manner of acting in all His 
works upon earth, in the kingdom of grace as of nature, He 
appoints an intermediate agency, in which He transfers the keys 
to His followers, and yet at the same time keeps them Himself. 
It is said: Lin them, as thou in me! (John xvi. 23.) For 
whatever His followers do that is valid, is so only in His name, 
te. because He is in the midst of them, ver. 20. The case then 
is not at all possible, that they should bind upon earth what He 
looses in Heaven, or loose upon earth what He binds in heaven ; 
whenever such a case occurs, then they are no longer the per- 
sons to whom the “ Verily I say unto you” applies. The éca 
édv is indeed an exceptionless wdvra, as the words here stand in 
conjunction with the certain promise expressed in the éoras dede- 
péva, ANevpeva—Yet this is far from being true conversely, as if 
Christ‘might have said: Whatsoever I bind or loose in heaven 
will be bound or loosed by you upon earth. For, in particular, 
the discipline of the Church exercised in the way of receiving or 
excluding, the application of the Gospel upon earth in the way 
of forgiving or retaining sin, can never certainly be quite ade- 
quate to that which Christ Himself does from heaven; He re- 
tains to Himself reservata, to bind many things to which the eye 
of the earthly administrator does not reach, and in like manner 
He has again already loosed many things ere they are recognised 
or expressed upon earth. Consequently in those cases in which 
the sentence, valid in heaven, is executed upon earth, the éoraz 
is rather recognised as an already existing éori, and the Church 
only says: We see and testify that thou art bound in heaven, 
(Acts viii. 21, 23)—we see and testify that Christ hath again 
loosed thee. Again loosed? Certainly, for precisely on this 
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account does Christ put the binding first, and yet make a 
loosing to follow. The two are by no means contemporane- 
ously parallel, nor is the first mentioned first only because in it 
the power of the Church is most strongly evinced when it 
judges. An irrevocable, irredeemable ban, is far from being 
spoken of here; in its highest exercise of power the Church 
looses again precisely that which it has bound; it has, however, 
only bound in order that it may be able again to loose when this 
is possible. The final exclusion of the incorrigible, in virtue of 
which they are accounted as heathen and publicans, as it is re- 
quisite on its own account, so at the sametime it is only the last 
and strongest expression of that love which seeks their recovery ; 
for the heathen and publicans are certainly not excluded from the 
preaching of the Gospel, which is to be continued in all the world 
until the end,! and if in this instance brotherly love has come to 
an end, there yet remains general love, nay more than this the 
Jove that weeps and intercedes for the dost brother. All this might 
already be found in ver. 18, did it hot come into still clearer 
prominence in what follows. 

Ver. 19. In the randy rA€éyo tyuiv Christ, who here prophe- 
sies in a very condensed style respecting the future development 
of the Church, expresses much by indication. The rdduw is first 
of all not properly equivalent to “further,” as if something now 
followed quite different from what goes before, but here also it is 
the same power that is spoken of as was spoken of there. It 
happens with the binding and loosing just as with the hearing of 
prayer; it is valid in heaven only because it is the witness of 
what was already valid in heaven, just as prayer is heard because 
by the impulse of the spirit in faith it has already come forth 
from the supreme counsel and will. All binding and loosing is 
accomplished by prayer, for the admonition is given in the love 
of praying faith, and the excluding rebuke is administered in the 
same love. The Church is only in prayer united, so as to exer- 
cise its power, and it, like every individual of its members, per- 
forms all its works of authority only as the Son of Man upon 


' Therefore it was wrong not at once to admit the Poenitentes as dkpow- 
pevous, but first to put them outside the door as TmpookAaiovras, yetuacov- 
ras; this went beyond the word of Christ, who would allow even every 
heathen and publican to hear. AS | 
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earth performed his miracles, namely, as being heard of the 
Father. Therefore, Basilius is quite right when he, here also, 
specially notices the prayer for forgiveness of sin in behalf of 
others. It might, indeed, with a certain measure of truth be 
said in opposition to this: Not surely prayer for him who has 
just been excluded, for in him the love that seeks the sinner has 
already so far exhausted itself in rebuke and final judgment, as 
that he must be given up for lost; if all this has been done 
to him in vain, what can now help him? But viewed strictly, 
this is valid only ad interim, only with the reservation of the 
power of God which can yet again restore the lost one. (Rom. 
xi. 23). The last thing which the Church does in its binding, 
and neither can nor should cease to do, is the same thing which 
it remains for the individual to do for his enemies, namely, to 
intercede for him (chap. v. 44). Or, is the Church which prays 
for all men (1 Tim. ii. 1), to shut out their lost brethren alone 
from this benefit? Oh! if this were a settled principle in 
church discipline, that the lost brother should yet be prayed for, 
what a power would such binding much oftener evince towards 
loosing again! Although, of course, the general term yevijoerat 
Is assigned as a promise to be an inducement to every believing 
prayer, it yet nowhere promises an unconditional fulfilment, least 
of all where it concerns the faith or unbelief of another, which 
lies as little in our power as in the power of God. It is as we 
have said on chap. xvii. 20. Finally, the Berlenb. Bible (whose 
grains of gold amid the rubbish let no one despise) is right here 
also, when it says on vers. 19, 20: “If now, however, things 
should come to such a strait, that the Church could not exercise 
this prerogative (of an officially acknowledged binding and loos- 
ing), Christ gives the farther assurance, that if only two or three 
unite together in spirit and in truth in the prayer of faith, these 
may yet act with effect in the matter, although the world does 
not acknowledge it. This points to a more straitened state of 
the Church, and says that we are not to withdraw the hand on this 
account.” Very right and true indeed, for Christ had certainly 
such thoughts in his mind when, instead of the wide and com- 
prehensive “ you” of the entire Church, he says two or three, and 
at the same time, as the ground of this, substitutes for the testi- 
mony without, the private prayer before God. He has here in 
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prospect that state of the Church in which the powerful exercise 
of the key of office by those who are called “the Church” before 
the world must be suspended, and when, in place of this, there 
comes the handful who are united in true fellowship, praying in 
secret. In such a prospect he could not and would not say: 
Where thousands are united—but where two or three are united! 
It may be questioned whether what is written in Acts iv. 32 has 
ever been fully realised since the Apostolic Church, and whether a 
larger assembly of the Church has ever been able to determine so 
perfectly as the first: It seemed good to us, being assembled with 
one accord, and therefore also: It seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us. When it is remembered that unity in prayer, the 
innermost unity of believers before God, and the uniting, the 
agreeing together (cupdaveiv), even of two suppliants, for some 
definite object of prayer, is a thing so difficult and rare even 
in the case of a believing husband and wife (ex. gr. for the 
preservation of a dying child), we will at once understand how 
significant, in all points of view, is the word which Christ has 
here spoken. He means truly no agreeing of the lips but of the 
heart, and the Holy Spirit in the heart. Where two together can 
truly pray for any definite thing in innermost unity, as children 
before God, this is from God, and is valid before God. 

Ver. 20. According to Jewish statute a synagogue, to which the 
Shechinah of the Divine presence and hearing descends, must 
consist at least of ten; a smaller number God despises and 
reproaches: Wherefore do I come when there is no one there 2? 
Yet, on the other hand, we find in Pirke Aboth. chap. ui. § 8, 
the saying: “ Wherever two are sitting conversing on the law, 
there the Shechinah is with them.” Here Christ names the 
smallest society that is possible, ¢wo or three (as at ver. 16 united 
witnesses before the throne of God), and ascribes to them the 
right and power of a Church in virtue of his presence with them. 
“He who can say, Thou and I, can speak of a Church, and 
can lay claim to the common grace.” (Zinzendorf.) ¥ urnywévot 
eis TO éuov dvoua signifies something more than, and different 
from, €v 76 dvouari pov, because it closely belongs to TUUNY UEVOL, 
and this again signifies: they are assembled, have not merely 
assembled themselves, are not first comprehended in the cup- 
ayeoGat. There Lam in the midst of them (comp. 1 Cor. v. 4), 
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as the Mediator through whom their prayer is heard, as the 
Giver of that which they ask, as the confirmer of that which 
comes forth from them as a testimony either publicly or privately. 
Christ certainly speaks here already in the same sense as at John 
xiv. 13—14, and we have here already a prospective glance into 
the period or his heavenly omnipresence, which at Matth. xxviii. 

20, he promised, when about to ascend to the Father. “This 
must signify a spiritual presence, or nothing, but it is a stupen- 
dous expression.” (Pfenninger.) Yes, the as yet future spiri- 
tualization of his presence when he would be gone to the Father, 
He then in heaven and his Church on the earth, and yet at the 
sametime, He in the power of the Spirit everywhere, wherever his 
disciples are and unite together upon earth,—this and nothing 
else is what clearly lies in these words. We ask, therefore, 
again: Has he not here spoken with reference to the future 
Church? Therefore of course it is only: What ye shall bind, 
for he could not possibly speak of the present, and the final é«ez 
ciueis only a prophetic Present connected with the foregoing 
Futures. His presence depends not on the greater or smaller 
number of those assembled, and as little on any locality or place 
(which, in Old Testament fashion, he had again chosen to put 
his name there) ; but wherever He is in the midst of his believ- 
ing and praying people, there is the Church to which he has 
given this power. Could there be a severer judgment pronounced 
against all pseudo-Catholicism. than is given in this word, and 
again a more friendly consolation, a stronger call to make use of 
this power, addressed to the weak protestantism which seeks the 
“invisible church” elsewhere than upon earth, in the assembly 
of the faithful, “in ‘all their and our places,” which never re- 
mains invisible, from which the testimony of the éxe? eupee goes 
forth ever anew to the world? 


THE WICKED SERVANT. 
(Matth. xvii. 22—35. [ Luke Xvi. 3, 4.) 


Peter has rightly understood verse 17 to the effect, that the 
exercise of brotherly rebuke, and the gaining of a brother, pre- 
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supposes the mild spirit of forgiving love, and only by this is pos- 
sible. His thoughts being arrested by this, and flesh and blood 
again objecting to it, he has perhaps not listened with perfect 
attention to what follows, namely, the transference of the keys 
from Him to the Church. Or it may be he has apprehended 
this, so that in his confusion he does not venture to ask: Lord, 
but how does it then stand with the keys given to me? He 
rather now withdraws himself into the simple place of a brother 
in the Church, against whom a brother sins, We are inclined 
to prefer this explanation, and in so far to reckon jt to the 
apostle’s praise that he puts this question at this time ; still there 
remains in it, on the other hand, the carnally proud reluctance 
to go on granting forgiveness to a brother without count or mea- 
sure. Only the same reluctance indeed, as in all of us, for who 
would not oftentimes have in heart asked the same question as 
Peter here does? That Peter lays the matter go frankly before 
Christ, shows an honesty which is the second thing to be com- 
mended in his question, and which always imparts a certain mea- 
sure of goodness to his ill sayings. 

Ver. 22. As Christ has repeatedly made use of numbers one 
or two, two or three, Peter, on his part, will do so also, quite in 
the manner of Jewish ethics, which measured everything by 
numbers. Not merely dwaprices cal adnow as a Hebraism for 
apaptncavTe adnow (so Winer thinks), but in reality: How 
often may my brother sin against me, with the right and claim 
to receive forgiveness from me? This might indeed become 
very frequent and very bad, it must surely then have its limits ! 
Seven times then appear to him all that can possibly be required 
for a wide éws!—but the matter stands quite otherwise: For if I 
can still count, then have I not yet forgotten what went before, 
and therefore not at all really forgiven from the heart. The 
answer of Christ indicates this with a quite perceptible irony, 
when it puts number against number. The first seven times ig 
outbid by multiplication (in nowise by addition: 70 and 7 times), 
and the meaning of the é8Sounxovrdas érrdé can only be: Septies 


1In the Talmud it ig determined, that a man may be forgiven his 
sin till the third time, but not till the fourth time, according to Amos 
1, 3, ii. 6; Job xxxiii, 29, 30. 
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non solum, sed id ipsum septuagies. The formula with the érrd 
instead of émtaxis exactly corresponds to the word of Lamech, 
Gen. iv. 24, LX X., where the Heb. prynyiy oat is certainly 
to be taken as a multiplication ;} grant that it may have been 
proverbial, still it cannot be supposed that Christ, whose thoughts 
ever move in the sphere of Scripture, had not here that passage 
in His thoughts. Thus does the loving forgiveness here come 
into sharp and significant opposition to the revenge there ex- 
pressed. But for what space of time is the reckoning to be 
understood? Seven times a-day was also a Bible proverb (Prov. 
xxiv. 16; Ps. cxix. 165)—hence, in the parallel passage (Luke 
xvi. 4), the relation of which to the present will there be inves- 
tigated, this is expressly said. If Peter, as is probable, meant 
his seven times as applying to the whole life, then, in opposition 
to this absurdly small measure, Christ with all the greater right 
puts a proverbially large number, which is properly intended to 
be no number. He certainly does not say what would be mon- 
strous and inconceivable: seventy times seven in a day—still 
less will He advise that a register be kept extending over years 
until the 490 be completed. But He means by this saying, 
which is quite as definite as it is indefinite: Let there be no 
numbering at all!? Such a deliverance of course finds its pro- 
portionate application to the loosing again of one who has been 
bound before the Church, whose forgiving love remains ever 
open for the excluded one; although an inconsiderately hasty 
restoration, without a sufficient guarantee for the reality of the 
Meravoé (Luke xvii.), cannot thereby be enjoined. 

And now the foregoing profoundly compressed saying is ex- 


1 For partly, the placing the small number after is not agreeable 
to the most ancient mode of speech, partly there is least of all reason 
here for making an exception on account of emphasis (as elsewhere 
occurs once or twice in Genesis)—how flat would be this: also seventy 
times and yet seven times in addition thereto! Rather: Septuagies 
idque septuplum, many times seventy, as already ancient Rabbinical 
interpretation speaks of —yeq py iaysyi. 

* So also Lange, although he comes to it certainly by a different 
way, when he takes the seventieth number as the expression of “ the 
endless Sabbath-rest in God, the absolute divine composure, in which 
alone it is possible always to forgive.’ How that could lie in the 
words, we do not comprehend. | , 
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panded into a parable, in which the idea is presented in a strik- 
ing and popular form. It has quite the appearance of being only 
a parable, the particulars being represented in the manner of the 
parable ; yet the profound ideas to which it relates are embodied 
in it in rich fulness, and it is significant even in the minutest 
details. Preach anew upon it every year and you will not exhaust 
it, you will ever find something new to draw from it. We will 
make it our endeavour here, where the superficial school-exegesis 
makes much shorter work than the exposition for the preacher, 
at least briefly to indicate all the principal points. 

Ver. 23—25. "AvOpo7@ Bacirei, again not a mere unmean- 
ing variation for BaciAe? tiv, but, as has been observed at chap. 
xili, 24, 31, and is applicable to all the parables (see immediately 
again chap. xx. 1): coelestium similitudines ex humanis! If 
even in the kingdoms of the world, where the right of punish- 
ment must upon the whole be maintained firmly and strictly, a 
king yet exercises the royal right of forgiveness and release, so 
is it to be in the kingdom of heaven upon earth, in the Church, 
only according to the holy right of divine compassion. The 
king is God the Lord in His kingdom, the dodd01 are of course 
not slaves (as is evident from the selling afterwards), they are not 
even in the first place common subjects, but servants of the crown, 
and ministers; their reckoning shows in its immense sums, so to 
speak, “royal debts.”1 ‘The most immediate application points, 
therefore, to the apostles and great ones in the Church, who, the 
more that has been intrusted to them, are capable of making all 
the greater failure; this, however, does not exclude the farther 
application to the reckoning before God of every man, according 
to his high calling. To be able to contract great debts is itself 
even an honour and dignity. If we understand talents of gold or 
silver, ten thousand are so much, that even Haman, in the book 
of Esther (chap. iii. 9), rated at this amount the riches of all the 
Jews in the land, speaking of it asa large sum. The number 
corresponds indeed, as a proverbially large amount, to the seventy 
times seven2—still because a reckoning is spoken of, Christ will at 


1 We may certainly. also, with Sepp, be reminded here of the colossal 
lease-systems of that time—only we are not to find precisely the lease- 
holder Zenodorus of Lebanon expressly denoted here ! 

2 Others are so bold as to find an allusion to the ten commandments 
(every one of which has been thousandfoldly transgressed ?) 
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the same time say that God actually counts our sins—and weighs 
them. There is a sermon by G. K. Rieger (in his Herzens 
postille), which, with equal profoundness and ingenuity, enters 
into this point, and with an inexorable particularity notes and 
sums up our register of sins through all their titles. Truly the 
number is for us incalculable, and the heavy weight of every sin 
that is to be counted already a talent. For of so-called small 
or light sins there are none. God will reckon with his ser- 
vants, and he cannot but do so, although he makes the reckon- 
ing only to give the acquittance, he brings the sin to knowledge 
only to forgive it. (Is. i.18). Without reckoning there is no 
discharge, there is here no forgiveness and acquittance in the 
lump, without previous inspection. .The debt stands registered 
in the conscience, the revealed law brings the contra-book to our 
unfaithful book-keeping, then it becomes manifest that our can- 
celling could yet not cancel, but that we ourselves have written:— 
The two books agree with fearful exactness! God reckons with us 
because it is his w7dd to do so, no avoiding or not willing on our part 
is in that case of any avail; He wakens the conscience, denounces 
the curse of the law, begins with visitation and rebuke—all 
which areincluded in this reckoning, which is certainly at the same 
time to be distinguished from the final reckoning that awaits us, 
spoken of in other parables (as chap. xxv. 19).—When he began 
to reckon, there came one before him, the first with ten thousand 
talents,—the others owe certainly not less, perhaps more. He 
was brought before the king » Tpoonvey On, for he came not of him- 
self, had never yet soncaered the reckoning, but had indifferently 
and wilfully accumulated debt without limit. (Ps.1.21). He 
is apprehended also before, and without, his having been able to 
see and compare the account of his fellow-servants, for this be- 
longs not to the business between him and his Lord. The 
balance is absolute bankruptcy: he has nothing to pay! There 
is not even any counter-reckoning in part payment. Where, how- 
ever, there is nothing, the king has not lost his right, as the half- 
false proverb runs, at least to punish the wilful bankrupt. The 
Divine right; in its strict demands, is here represented in a human 
parable: when the king, according to Jewish law (Lev. xxv. 
39,47; ix. xx. 3; 2 Kings iv.1; Amosii. 6, vili. 6) here com- 
mands the debtor, with his wife and children, and all that he has, 
yOlsa Zu 
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to be sold, so that he may at least receive something, this repre- 
sentation belongs certainly to the not entirely corresponding 
figure, still every one with whom the Lord begins to reckon, will 
feel what it means, without the critics having first to inquire. 

Vers. 26, 27. The servant who, according to ver. 25, must 
already have confessed that he had not to pay, does not resolve 
to beg for forgiveness, but like all bad debtors who are ever speak- 
ing of future payment, he proceeds, not without continued pre- 
sumption, to ask for delay and patience in his difficulty, although 
with all patience, nothing remains to be obtained. This is meant 
in the same sense as (in Luke xv. 19), the word of the prodigal 
son, who still thinks of working off what he owes to his Father. 
“This is the torment of all consciences when sin comes and 
gnaws them, they run hither and thither, seek help here and 
there, and presume still to do a great deal in order to pay God. 
A heart that is smitten by the law is humbled indeed, therefore 
it falls down before the Lord and asks grace; but tt has still the 
fault that it will help itself: this cannot be cast out of nature.” 
(Luther). The common expression I will pay thee all (ver. 29) 
holds good among men—but can it have place between the Most 
High and us, who are so totally in his debt, and who can only 
pay every former debt out of his new gift and grace? Thus the 
Lord pities not only our poverty, but, in addition to this, our 
foolish anxiety, in which we promise what is impossible, and 
there is imparted to us unasked, nay, as it were, against our will, 
full and entire grace. The previous debt is remitted in opposi- 
to our avodwow, this remitting of the debt, however, is still to be 
distinguished (as Luther has rightly indicated by the addition of 
the word also) from the complete loosing out of the prison which 
we had properly again deserved by our wrong-asking. Go, thou 
poor man, and know that thou hast a gracious king! 

Vers. 28—30. That was a counter-question for Peter: How 
often and how much must God forgive thee, has he forgiven 
thee? From which, then, the willingness to forgive His brother 
must follow as an inference. But how little does the wicked, 
harsh man learn this self-evident inference! In the efeA Oar, 
emphatically placed before, the parable turns to its centrepoint : 
So let us go forth from the presence of God to walk and to act 
with our neighbour, from the judgment and mercy seat of the 
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royal Father and paternal King, before whom we stood, to our 
fellow-servants and brethren. But this wicked servant, whom 
Christ holds up here as a warning example, has learned nothing, 
has not at all in heart understood or received grace, but carries 
it away as a robbery. He goes out as soon as he can, light and 
joyful that he is only free again to go on as before. “He who 
seeks only forgiveness from God, and not also anew nature, will 
soon again lose theforgiveness also bynew guilt, which he contracts 
with the old nature.”! He jinds,—as we all find at every step, if 
only we seek,—one of his fellow-servants ; it may be one who was 
inferior to himself, as regards the high place he filled in relation 
to the King, in which he could contract debts so large; still 
minister and day-labourer are both servants of the King, the 
former also only a fellow-servant, and the latter properly a servant 
and subject of the King, whom no one can seize wrongfully 
against the law of the kingdom, without offending the King. 
The debt may, in this case, have been small in comparison with 
the great debt of the other, for the thoughtless spendthrift out of 
the king’s treasury would have the will and power to squander 
much, and would borrow but little from others; now for the 
first time, when, by being called to account himself, the idea 
of remission or payment has come into his consciousness, he 
thinks of his own Activa (as we would know nothing at all of 
“sinning against us,” did not God first speak to our conscience 
of sin)—in order thereby to gather as much as possible for the 
delayed payment. Which extreme perversity might then be 
understood to represent the disposition of the Pharisees who, by 
severe and harsh judgment, with respect to their neighbour, 
seek to make themselves righteous before God. This, however, 
seems to us to lie rather far back, amid the inexhaustible appli- 
cations of which this parable is capable; what is most directly 
meant is perversity in general, delineated in the manner of the 
parable, the perversity that leads us not to have compassion on 
others when God has had compassion on us (ver 33). The Baor 


' So much is true, although, on the part of God, the actual forgive- 
ness of sins at all times affords the beginning of a change of heart. 
Doubtful, at least liable to be misunderstood, is the still sharper state- 
ment of Alford: We may observe, that forgiveness of sins does not 
imply a change of heart or principle in the sinner. 
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revs or Tetrarch appealed on his own behalf to the law of Israel— 
the servant applies against the common man, his fellow-servant, 
the still severer Roman law. The xpare@y and mviyew were, in 
so far, not properly “unlawful acts of violence,” but a practice 
quite warranted by law, according to which the creditor was 
allowed even to seize the debtor by the throat, and thus to lead 
him into custody.? The reading 6, ve for ef Te def Aes is certainly 
only a correction, and the latter is probably no “courtly style of 
expression,” but rather expresses the severity which appeals to the 
fact with an unavoidable Hrgo: If thou owest me anything, now 
must thou pay, I seize thee, and will not let thee go till thou 
payest 2 This would hold good before the tribunal of any 
earthly kingdom, and must also hold good in the outward sphere 
of the law, but the law of love in the kingdom of heaven abso- 
lutely forbids one, who is himself a pardoned sinner from ex- 
ercising every legal right against a fellow-sinner—The scene 
of humble suppliancy here repeats itself in the same words ; here, 
however, it is in its proper place, for one servant may pay to 
another, in so far as, and what, he owes to him. Christ, in order 
to bring out the contrast in the parable in the most striking 
form, selects as the example a truly humble debtor who ac- 
knowledges his debts (an ddeddos pctavody, or at least Aeyov 
petavod with which we ought to be satisfied); not, as it gene- 
rally happens, a bad fellow-servant, who produces his counter- 
reckoning: Thou owest me as much, or more, even, than Lowe 
thee! so that an endless quarrel begins between the sinners as to 
which of the two is in the other’s debt. In opposition to this 
humble servant, He puts the wicked servant, whose proud, 
heartless zeal for law is only provoked the more, as very often 
happens, by the entreaty and confession of the other, instead of 
letting himself be reminded with shame of his own entreaty before, 


1 Which mixture of things, according to Hug’s remark, perfectly 
corresponds to that period. 

2 According to the law in obaeratos the debtor was adjudged to the 
ereditor : addicebatur—so that the latter in nervum ducebat. 

3 Not (according to Lange) any uncertainty about the proper reckon- 
ing: that which thou owest me whatever it be. On the other hand, 
Alford finely observes, that he is ashamed to name a small sum, and 
therefore expresses his claim in a general form: Be it much or little, 
this something, enough thou owest me and must pay! 
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which was quite the same. He would not, he threw him into 
prison—this is, in the first stage, the end of the sad story, but not 
the last end, for there is yet another Judge above him who judges 
on earth. 

Vers. 31—34. Yes, there are also good-hearted servants 
there, who understand better what pleases the King in his 
subjects, who, with warm compassion, take the part of him who 
has been thus harshly treated, and cannot forbear telling the 
whole story which has grieved them, to their Lord, with whom 
they stand in the confidential relation of a like disposition. These 
are the pious ones, who send up sighs to the God of love over all 
the want of love which they see around them, and Christ will 
teach us by this feature in the parable, that certainly not merely 
through the omniscience of God, but in this instrumental way, 
our new debt which we incur when we do not forgive our debtors, 
must come before God to our deeper shame. Thus must the 
unmerciful one be put to shame, not only before the All-mercitful, 
but even before his merciful fellow-servants, and in this already 
lies his convictive sentence: Wherefore didst thou also not 
act thus ?—Sinful man is sad (Ps. cxix. 136)—the subject is 
grieved and complains of it to the Lord; but God Himself 
the King, in His majesty, is angry. It is a pity that Lu- 
ther’s rendering “ mischievous servant,” (Schalksknecht,) cannot 
be altered, it certainly does not express properly what is here 
denoted by the SdodAe wovnpé (in Munster very well 4 yyy 
Lynynby). Only now is wovnpds to be understood in the most 
proper sense of the word; not before, with all the wilful contrac- 
ting of debt in blindness, but now, when he to whom the same 
things are done, exercises no compassion. For “this is the 
climax of our depravity, that we are beggars with God, and yet 
tyrants with our brethren.” (Helferich). Now first, after the 
foregoing omdayyvitesGat, comes the proper opyifecat, which 
must not be overlooked by those softhearted ones who conclude 
far too much from the first exercise of compassion on the part of 
God, as if He cannot and will not at allbe angry. Here again, 
before the anger breaks out, the king judging the unmerciful ser- 
vant out of a heart full of compassion, condescendingly demon- 
strates why he has deserved the zrovypé. ‘This, however, is also the 
kplots avirews Jam. ii. 13. L forgave thee all that debt (the entire 
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great reckoning, still lies there, not yet irrevocably blotted 
out and cast away, and is now held up before him anew !)—that 
was my royal act done in perfect earnest. Wherefore and for 
what? What hast thou given or offered to me for it? N othing 
but an entreaty, and that not even a right one, for forgiveness, 
but, only for patience, till thou shouldst pay only with still more 
wickedness and new debt, seeing that thou hadst nothing. But I 
have reckoned thine anxiety to thee for honesty, and have made 
thy wrong entreaty itself the legal ground of my compassion, é7e? 
TapeKddeods ue—as soon as and because thou didst entreat me! 
Now, that thou shouldst exercise a like compassion, was self-evi- 
dent: Was it not? This smites the conscience, in ourselves 
moreover, to whom this condition of grace is expressly laid down, 
as in this parable, so in all the Word of God, and who have it 
put into our mouths in our daily prayer to the Father. Here we 
see then that God’s forgiveness is not and cannot be ALET OLe= 
Antos, that the remitted account of former sins (2 Pet. i. 9) 
still } ngs over all who turn grace into presumption, and must 
again become perfectly valid against them. (liz. xviii. 24, 
xxxil. 13.) Here we have a decision upon the theological ques- 
tion, utrum peccata semel dimissa redeant. Therefore now strict 
law returns in the King’s sentence: till he should pay all that 
was due! Of this paying as impossible, and this till as unending 
we have already spoken at Matth. v.26 (of which we are here 
reminded.) Is it till the debt be worked off? It is, however, a 
prison that is spoken of, and not a house of correction ; it will 
certainly be the mip aidvov ver.8. (Mark ix. 43, 44.1) Or 
until he learns again to entreat? This he would probably do 
immediately again, but it would now be still less right asking 
than it was the time before. Formerly the king acted only as 
a creditor towards the debtor, now in addition to this as a 
judge against the rovnpés, and the Bacamoraid (which can hardly 
be the mere official name for SecpotAaxes), must so execute 
the aggravated sentence, that any softening of the hard heart 
that was not softened by love, is as little to be hoped for from 
this tormenting, as that the poor debtor under the rack can yet 
gather either a first or a last farthing. 


1 Already Chrysost. here: Tt ouréatt, Sinvexds* oi're yap droddcet moré, 
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Ver. 35. This is also from the Sermon on the Mount, chap. vi. 
14, 15. But in the more emphatic repetition here it is'no longer 
your Father as it is there—but, my heavenly Father,’ in whose 
name and commission I, by way of warning, announce to you 
this principle, according to which if you judge yourselves the 
matter rests there! My Father, who remains not the less King, 
Lord, and Judge. Odras, precisely so as the parable repre- 
sents it, and not otherwise, will he do certainly to you also 
my disciples and apostles—<f ye (of course not in a single 
instance, but perseveringly and permanently as the definitive 
result), forgive not your brethren. Td rapartéuata abtav 
cannot possibly be a spurious addition, but belongs essentially 
to the conclusion of the parable, as explanation of the Sdve.a 
and dgethoeva—as, in like manner, the important expression, 
“from the heart,” belongs also essentially to the matter. In this 
word, finally, all judgment is referred to Him who alone knows 
the heart, before whom every one who forgives not from the 
heart is already bound in heaven and shut out, although the 
Church on earth may not know it. 


'’Emovpdmos (other reading o¢pdmos) occurs with marnp only here in 
the Gospels, nay in the whole New Testament, and in general, only 
here in Matth. in the first three Gospels, 
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likewise, after verbs of knowing, saying etc., how, wé (Klotz p. 765.) 
Acts x. 28. érioraade, as areuirov tory covdph lovdaim ye know, how 
(that) 7¢ ts unlawful for a Jew. Thus both ozs and we, used in ob- 
jective sentences, indicate different conceptions of the object, but in 
sense coincide. _ 

“Oxws, like ut (quo), is, besides being an adverb (as, rag Klotz 
Devar. II. 681. comp. Luke xxiv. 20.), a conjunction. “Ive was. 
originally a relative adverb, where, whither (Klotz, as above, p. 616.). 
From local direction it was transferred to direction of the will (de- 
sign), and thus resembles the Latin guo. In the N.T., ag, express- 
ing design (Klotz p. 760.), occurs only in the well-known phrase 
os eros ehreiv Heb. vii. 9., comp. Mtth. 1265., which, however, 
recent grammarians wish to explain otherwise, Klotz II. 765. Madv. 
164. As to how in the N. T. iva came to be used instead of the 
simple Inf, see p. 351. ff. 


10. The use of all conjunctions, as we have already seen, is to 
indicate the various connections of words and sentences. Their 
respective original import, however, must have been lost, and the 
purpose for which they were intended entirely frustrated, had it 
been really the case, as expositors, after the example, indeed, of the 
scholiasts (Fischer ad Palaeph. p. 6.) and of the earlier philologists, 
long assumed (and Pott, Flatt, Kiihnol still maintain), and the 
Hermeneutics of the time (Keil Hermen. p. 67.) positively taught, 
that the N. T. writers used at random one conjunction for another ; 
frequently, for instance, employing 6¢ as equivalent to yap, yap as 
equivalent to oby, ive as equivalent to ware, etc." 3 


1 Even the best expositors have occasionally given into this mode of interpret- 
ing Scripture. Thus Beza in 1 Cor. viii. 7. takes dan for itaque. See a pro- 
test against this system in Winer’s Progr. Conjunctionum in N. T. accuratius 
explicandar. caussae et exempla. Erlang. 1826. 4. It is truly amazing how 
expositors, till within the last thirty or forty years, used to lecture the apostles, 
telling them incessantly what conjunction they ought to have employed instead 
of that in the Text. Were a list of these criticisms to be drawn up, it would 
assuredly be found that, in the whole compass of Paul’s epistles, there are not 
more than six or eight passages in which the apostle has not selected the wrong 
particle, and required the aid of an expositor to find the right. The amount of 
mischief produced by the arbitrary interpretation of the N. T. is incalculable. 
Surely Paul and Luke understood Greek as well as any of the expositors who 
have given them so many lessons in Greek grammar. None who has not a most 
erroneous idea of Hebrew, could appeal to that language in support of such a 
mode of handling N. T. diction. . Such unlimited liberty of using one thing for 
another—any one word or form for any other whatever—is inconsistent with 
the principles of every human language. Besides, the absurdity of this arbitrary 
system of interpretation is more clearly demonstrated by the fact, that in the 
same passage different expositors attribute to one and the same conjunction a 
sense entirely different. In 2 Cor. viii. 7., for instance, 2ard, according to 
some, is put for vp ; according to cthers, for ovy, etc. In Heb. v. 11. xe, ac- 


